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TO MY AMERICAN READERS. 

\ 

T> EADJER&, you who tak& v the; trouble to buy 
At my book and to read it, though you after- 

• * * t j t * 

wards should curse t;he unlucky author, offers 

• ** v' f ’ «• 

you exactly the contrary |o what-yo|l desire: a 
gay -stpry when you are in a bad'h^rrbr, a sad one 
When you have every reason in tSfc, world* fx.i' 
wishing to be amused—permit me to mtfodu^ 
myself to you. So many absurd things have botfii 
said 4 about me, that 
good to every one. 

In the first place, 

* 


» ^ 

a little truth, I think, wall do 


my readers, it has been |s 


! -v 

said 


ail- 




% <i 



that 1 am Russian, that my husband is Russian, 
and that my education wa» Russian. Nothing is 
more untrue. I was born in Paris, \yhere I was 

s « 

educated in the bosom of my family; and then* the 
time having come for me to earn my own living, 
Lfollowed my father* to Russia. It was there I 
became ^acquainted ftith the language and the 
customs ^of that* country. Rut I had married a 
frenchman, and ounJove our native land drew 
• us homewards. At first !• began by passing a few 
months every year in Prance, and my conktrymcn 
seemed to me rys interesting to study as, Russians. 
They liad not for me the attraction of the un- 
l^now^;Cbqt m i had strengthened? my faculties of 
observation, and I r^rrfhrked a thousand points 

L ^ 

of inteiest h\ chfcm, where others only samevery- 
life, common-placs of home existence. 
Tjie ^ T e4rning towards our country became so 
strong that seven yeans ago we returned to 
Pays-; and here* it is that I have written all 
nw- m/rks, except oim short novel and two or 
tnr$e stories. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A PROPOSAL. 

T HE night had come. Philomdne, who, as we have 
said, did not dislike good eating, was just about 
removing from the fire a veal cutlet with its usual accom¬ 
paniment of green peas, and "inhaled with a voluptuous 
melancholy the appetizing od«r of her ^upper. Voluptu¬ 
ously, one understands why^ wit^ melancholy, because 
meat is so dear! An indiscreet hand knocked twice oa 
the door, and immediately a visitor entered. ' . 

“All! it is you, # Monsieur Lavenel?” saUfi^Philom&ne, 
in a tone that had nothing engagiifg in it. * 

“Yes, neighbor, it is mysel/; do I disturb you?” 

The widow had lia*l time to cover the saucepan and to 
deposit it on the hearfh; she approached the intruder, 
saying to him: 4 § * 

Ci Oh! no ; oh ! no ! ” exactly as though she had said : 
“ Oh ! yes ; oh ! yes! ” • 

“You. s$e, I gathered some cherries a little while ago, 
before the rain, Madame Crispin—they are not wet, don|t v 
be afraid—and J have brought.you* a few.” * * # # * 

. The few cherries quite filled a basket, which their owner 
placed 04 the table, with that sort of pride which it is 
agreed to call modesty. 
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“ But,JVTonsicur Lavencl, I shall n<j^er eat all those! ” 

exclaimed the widow, a* little softened. 

' t * 

“ You cun make them into preserves,” returned the 
gallant visitor. 

“ Sugar is so dear/’ murmured Philom&ne, contemplating 
the cherries with a sad eve. 

“ Bah!” said the bachelor, with an easy air; “iti your 
position one can procure one’s self many sweets ! ” • 

• “ That is where you deceive yourself,” energetically an¬ 
swered Madame (Irepin. “.You must not imagine that I 
am well-off; I *havc hardly enough to make the two 
ends meet, and only do no by depriving myself of every- 
thing!” 

# “Anyhow, don’t deprive ^ourself of cl ferries; here are 
somCj that only ask to be oaten.” 

Lavenel,*!fith an absent air, plunged his hand into the 
basket and too*k out a handful of fruit, which lie began to 
•nibble slowly, keeping the §teme and pits in his left hand. 
Fhilom&ne looked at him w 4 th a curious air; lie raised his 
head and met her lqok, which instantly became full of 
sweetness* . ' 

“Happily,” thought Lavenel, “I know you—or other¬ 
wise I should,chink*you as sweet as honey. Ah*! that 
would be an # illusion ! ” As this phrase eqpjd not be• 
, translated into civifized language, lie added, out loud : 

“Yop‘distress yourself a.gi^at deal, do you not, Madame 
Crepin ? ” 

“About what, my dear Monsieur?” the widow asked, 
prudently. 
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“Why, about everything! At being alone, at being a 
widow, for having lost your ^children—” Pfiilom&ne 
wiped her eyes. “At seeing your affairs drag on so long 
without ending— r>o you wish me to say'something ? 
It needs a man to carry on all that! You will never get 
out of it all alone ! ” 

“Tlfey have told me uo,” observed Philom&ne, with a 
wis<? air. After half a second, she added: “But I have 
no relations near enough to burthen themselves with my 
affairs” 

“It is not necessary to be related, in drder to help one 
another, neighbor,” returned Ijavejicl, aft^r having allowed 
an appreciable time to $lapsc, though be had been med¬ 
itating his answer: “ I am lfot a relation of yours, but if % 
I can be of servic;e to you in anything—” ■ . 

“ Oh ! Monsieur Lavenel, you know very \\4Sll that that 
could not be I What would they s Ay of it round about?” 
said Philom&ne, modestly, k>wiring her eyes. 

“ They can say what they ohoose, neighbor, and then, 
all that they might say" would not, perhaps, be far off 
from tlje truth.” ' • 

PhilornSne, who had remained standing until then, sat 
down,‘turning her back to the light, and Layenel, in order 
•to master .his cloqueucc the better, laid on the corner of 
the table tlie little heap of stems and pits that he held in 
his left Jiand. 

• m “They will say, you have friendship for me, and that 1 
have the same for you. As far as concerns -myself, at least, 
they will not lie, for I have friendship for you, Madame 
Cr6piu, and /threat deal of it! ” 
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Madapne Crepin smiled faintly, and fher interlocutor sat 
down opposite to her. ' , 

“If you would,” continued ho, confidentially, “we might 
make a pair of friends; you are in a nice position—” 
“Ah! neighbor, T am very poor; I do not know who 
could have spoken to you about my position; certainly, it 
is not ail enviable one! ” 

“ Well, then, neighbor, you must change it for anotlTer,” 
triumphantly concluded La vend. 

“You talk very easily about it,® murmured Philomdne, 
making some little folds in her apron, which she held in 
her left hand. ' ^ # 

“You have onl/ac.vord say, Madame Crdpin,” prof¬ 
fered Lavencl, rising and placing h^s hand 01^ his heait; 
“ Thpadore Lavencl, grain and flour merchant, offers you 
his hand anS his fortune ! ” * 

Philomdne continued to gather together two or three 
‘more little folds of Muff, then She opened her.hand and let 
them all escape at once. 

“You do me* a great deal of honor, neighbor,” she 
answered^ in a* wheedling voice. « 

“Do you accept?” cried the grain and flour merchant, 
making a step towards her. 

“ Excuse me, neighbor, I do not like trade,” said Philo-* 
- mdne, with the same sweet voice. 

Tiavcnel s’tood 'stupefied, fiis mouth half oi>en; '“nothing 
had made him foresee this answer. 

The widow was not in the habit of being, according to 
the language of the country, “ more amiable than is neces- 
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sary,” and certain*^ she had received her visitor very well, 

until then ; the latter might have therefore pridecl himself 
on her especial kindness: whence came this unexpected 
refusal? This he asked her as soon as his surprise per¬ 
mitted him to speak. 

“I do not like trade,” repeated Madame Crepin, with 
an amiable smile, “you know it well, neighbor; for since 
I have been in the world, I have not ceased saying so.” 

“ That is not a good reason,” replied La vend; “oye 
mid it not like trade aitd still not dislike a tradesman.” 

O * 

Madame Crepin smiled again, and lowered her eyes; 
then her face regained an expressjon of Resigned sadness. 

“Neighbor,” said she, “after all ^ie*sorrows iliave had, 
after having l&ved my poor’fmsband, as I loved him, th« 
thought, even, of marriage is very painful to me.;—and 
then,” added she, without looking at her pmrsuer/ “ my 
mourning is not even finished.” • • 

“As you will/ neighbor,” ^ replied the grain and flour 
merchant; “this, perhaps, is wot your last word.” 

He went towards the? door accompanied by Philom&ne, 
who looked at him askant. With Iris hand on # the latch* 
he turned. 

“I*have an idea,” repeated lie, “that this is not your 
last word.” 

• ® • 

“ Perhaps not,” said the widow, with a nod of her head., 

Befqj*e the astounded La*eyel oould utterr a *\^ord, he 
was already in the street and the door was shut. 

“ The odd woman ! ” murmured he, as die regained his 
shop; “if she had not her few sot/s, I would send her to 
the deuce, tl/iJ conceited creature!” 
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While the subject of this discourse^ returned to her 

cutlet, with a smile aS enigmatical if not ns sweet as 

the “Jocondes” Monsieur Lavcncl entered his home, 

where his mother was awaiting him behind the counter, 

knitting indigo-bluc woollen stockings, the dye coming 

off on her finders. 

"Well?” said the old woman, pushing her fifth needle 
under the band of her Normand c oiffe, with its two wingtd- 
like sides looped up. 

"She refused,” skid her sop, with a sullen air. 
"Refused! but* not really—not entirely?” replied the 
cunning old peasant. , * 

" No ! not entireljt.,J[To\^could ypu know, mother, that 
she only half refused me?” * 

“ Bemuse I know this Crcpin woman; she is an arrant 
coquette, andKi vain creature.” 

"There is, however, no reason for her being so,” mur¬ 
mured Lavcncl, thinking of^th® yellow hair and pointed 
nose of the lady of his thoughts. 

"Ah! yes, son, there is a reason. Master Tous&aint’s 
ilnder-clerij: passed here a little while ago, when von 
were in town: the Cre pine has some valuable land, 
near Pieux, worth fifteen thousand crowns at least, and 
what is more, once her accounts of, heritage t aje settled 
.with her husband’s debtors, she will have five or six 


thousand francs in ready, money. The late Orpin’s 
family has consented to yield her the credits corning ■ 
to the estate, on condition that she pays the .legal 
expenses.” 
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Lavenel remained thoughtful; his mother looked at 
him, as she was knitting, and ^patiently awaited* the fruit 
of his reflections. 

“ Does she know it ?” asked he at length. * 

“ I do not believe so. The under-clerk told me the 
letter only arrived this morning.” 

“She will be prouder still,” growled Lavenel. “Ah! 
if T were only not in need of money ! ” 

He threw his hat on the counter with a gloomy air. 

“ There are other girls or widows "in the world,” ob¬ 
served his mother. * * 

“ Yes, but the devil willed jt, that I should have a 
fancy for that one, formerly. * I I may Tbe hanged 

if I know why. She was 'p re tty in former days—before 
her marriage.” 

^ « 

“She has gotten well over it,” philosophically observed 

Madame Lavenel. “ Beauty is a'perishaMe gift.” * 

“Yes, she has gotten* over it; and yet, I know not 
why, when I see her faded «s she is, something stirs my 
heart; it is, perhaps, because I loved her so much in past 
time^ If I marry her now, it will be in order to beat • 
her; yes, to be at her at my ease!—so as to revenge myself 
for rfll her impertinences.” 

“Did ,ghe say neither yes or no to you?” Madame 

Lavenel asked, as she weut to shut tile shop door. 

— * 
“She said no, and the» i\ftcr,. she said penhaps; you 

well know her cursed habit of never saying anything 

positively.” 

“It is a wise habit, mv son,” replied the old Normand 
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woman ; u it would be better to imitate it, than to blame 

it.” 

* 

“ It is wise when it profits ourselves, but it is very dis¬ 
agreeable when it docs us harm,” answered her son, as he 
followed her into the back shop for supper. “ But never 
mind that, 1*11 catch her yet, that widow Cr6pin—I’ll 
catch her surely, and when she is my wife she shall pay 
me back for all my cringings,” 
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CHAPTER III. 


HUNTING A HUSBAND. 


T HE following Sunday Madame Crfp'in made her 
appearance in the church at Difdette, in a bonnet 
trimmed with lilac and white marguerites; a pretty, qipte 
new lilac cravat displayed itself unde't her chin, and pro¬ 
claimed to all that her mourning was over. Mourning in 

the country, which is much more severe than that worn in 
* << 

large cities, ordains black for twg^vears; half-mourning 
colors not daihng to make iheir appearance before the ex¬ 
piration of that period, and as "Madame Cr^pin -had loved 
her husband a great deal, there weie soi nonrigorous per¬ 
sons who declared she ought to»have waited at least six 
months before she left off entire black. 

“ Do leave the poor woman alone, 1 ’ said stout Madame 
Aubier to a group of matrons, who were sharply criti¬ 
cising the widow’s marguerites; “-wlmt matters it to ymi 
whether she wears lilac or green at her neck? Has she 
mourned her husband any the less because of it?” 

“Th$r§ was no Reason for mourning for him so much,” 
proffered an angular neighbor. M In*his lifetime she com¬ 
plained enough, and said ie never cajne on share without 
leaving her with a child on her arms!” 

“ Leave the dead in peace,” continued the good soul; 
“the Captain and his children sleep tranquilly tinker their 
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crosses; it is very little matter to theSi now whether 
Madame Cfajpin wears mourning for two or ten years!” 

“She will marry again soon,” said another friend and 
neighbor; “ Uavenel goes there every day.” 

“ Well! what if she should marry again ?” 

“After all the affected airs she put on at the time of the 
Captain’s funeral! ” • 

“It was because she has a tender heart,” cunningly 
glided in a third friend and neighbor; “she loved her 
first husband very wflell; she will love her second one still 
better! ” # 

“Ah! but you see the first # one had a very great merit, 
that perhaps the seco^rl^wofikl not have: he was scarcely 
evpr with her!” * 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Madame Aubier, “what 
bad tongues wmien have ! ” 

Far from taking this remark as an injury, the neighbors 
and friends grouped themselves abound the*stout lady. 

“ They don’t talk as much about yo*u,” said the boldest, 
“because you, Madame Aubier, are neither proud nor 
•wkiked. Tf everybody -was like you, the world would go 
on better! ” 

“Come! come! That’s very well,” said the excellent 
creature; “for love of me, since I am, so good, # try then 
to disparage your neighbor a little less !” 

“ There art neighbors,.and nofghbors ! ” exclaimed p, last 
kind tofigue behind Madame Aubier, who was going away, 
quite out of breath, towards her house, and who could not 
.reply. 
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Tlie subject of this conversation had returned majes¬ 
tically to her home amid many,scrutinizing looks. When 
her door was shut, she approached the damp-covered mir¬ 
ror, and raised herself on the points of her "large feet, in 
order to contemplate therein the effect of her ribbons. 
Lilac was becoming to her, that was incontestable; under 
the ruches and flowers of her bonnet her face assumed an 
unwonted sweetness. Philomenc had been handsome, 
raLher than pretty; her regular features, once delicate, hgd 
grown large, and sunbtirn had hardened her skin. As she 
was, when an amiable expression animated her face, she 
was still good-looking; bub* in repose, in her everyday 
dress, nothing could, deceive^ one^rom seeing she was 
thirty-ei^ht years old, and that she wore her years bravely. 

With a certain complacency, she untied tlm strings of her 
bonnet, and placed it on a candlestick that bold a candle, 
giving it the effect of a mushroom* then she put on a white 
muslin eap^and proceeded to prepare her dinner. 

While taking her repast sc4i4arfly, Philom&ne went over 
in her mind the events of her lifq. This day was a sort 
of solemnity to her—a kind of new era in her existent 
None of the remarks whispered in a low tone in the 
church, none of the scrutinizing and .curious glances 
directed, at her bonnet, had escaped her, and with the 
surety of memory that characterizes people 'who bear 
rancor long, she had elated them all in her myid, so 
as to revenge herself at her leisure, according iu time 
and opportunity. 

But the important result she had -obtained destroyed 

m ^ " 
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the bitterness of all those sarcasms. In laying her mourn¬ 
ing aside f openly she had prepared people’s minds for a 
second marriage, and when this event should take place, 
it would be a' surprise to no one. 

*' Yes, I will marry again,” said she to herself, in order 
to entertain herself. “ Yes, certainly! After having 
passed the best years of my life in waiting for a husband 
who was always absent, I will marry again, and I will 
w$d a very good-looking and very nice man, who will 
always remain with*me.” • 

This thought inspired her with an idea to go and look 
in her cellar for a bottle of.wine—ordinarily she drank 
cider; in order to ly^jkc a* feast lor herself of this day’s 
solemnity, she poured out a gla«s of did Bordeaux, 
which the Captain had brought home in days # past, and 
continued the>currcut of her meditations. 

tc But 1 musk have a lwisband of a different stamp from 
Lavencl. A pretty bird, truly,, that poor man, with his 
prune-like eyes and his* Pjwch’s nose! lie Is not even 
live feet high! I must have a large, handsome man, such 
as my late husband was, only younger. I don’t wish to 
give people cause for laughter! ” 

On this reflection Philomenc dipped a biscuit in her 
wine, and ceased talking to herself,,so as to # reflect in 
silence. The Captain’s fnemory, which had been brusquely 
fchrowp in the midst pf her*? plans for the future, liad 
evtfked many far-off thoughts. She had always been 
proud, and in the small village they had declared her 
to be u unmarriageable.” Several aspirants, fchosen by 
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relations, and tacitly accepted by herself, had found them¬ 
selves ousted at the end of a few Weeks, without anything 
on their part having been a motive for this insult. Each 
marriage that failed was not long in being'followed by 
some new demand, and certain persons thought they re¬ 
marked that the new-comer had some advantages over the 
old oties. Philomdne made of the pretenders, to her hand 
a Sort of social ladder, of which she pitilessly broke the 
rounds as soon as she found a higher one. 

This original manner of elpvating lierself had won for 
her a number of criticisms,* some harmless, the others 
bitter, on the part of the discarded persons and their 
families. They spol^e jestingly “•Philomdue’s mar¬ 
riages,” and soon there coufd lfot be found in the country 
a man bold enough to pay her court. Besides, the young 
men recognized the uselessness of their eflbfts; although 
the young girl’s dot, who was an ofily child and her parents* 
inheritor, was modest enough even for that country, it was 
clear she would marry neitluw^a merchant nor a farmer, 
and these two classes wfcre about the only ones to which she 
coulcj, pretend. There still remained at T)i£leye a notary, 
several retired merchants, and the captains of some small 
coasters; but the first sought a wife from 3 higher sphere, 
the second were too old, and were besides—for the most 
part—married, and' the last wore of too small account. 
PhiloBiene, entered her taventy-*seventh ycstt\ without 
having found the husband of her dreams. 

She possessed at Granville a cousin younger than herself, 
an amiable, pretty, merry girl, full of amusing originality; 
/ 


* 


» 
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this latter had a very strange fate, f^lie was scarcely 
eighteen years of age, when a novelist, then unknown, had 
come to take sea-baths at their beach. The young man, 
who was inflamed with a desire to write, there composed 
his best romance, for he fell desperately in love with the 
pretty Crcvette Usher, and married her at the end of three 
months. Never had folly a happier ending! The young 
woman was intelligent; she understood that she owed 
it to her husband never to make him blush for her, and 
she learned all that she ignored. AV«ith a rare wisdom, and 
one that could npt have been expected in her, she desired 
to remain at Granville untd she became perfectly pol¬ 
ished; her husband receded to this desire; nliat did 

• "* r • 

Granville or Paris matter 4 o him, provided his wife was 
with him? The small personal fortune which lie possessed 
permitted him to live liberally in the country; while in 
Paris it would have given him hardly the necessaries of 
life. A sojourn of three years hi that interesting country, 
in the midst of continuous application, was at least ns use¬ 
ful to Charles Verroy as to his wife, for he carried away 
from thence a ripe, original talent that soon won him a 
position. 

Just as Philprncme—wearied with awaiting at Dinette 
for a husband who did not appear-—had decided.tp go and 
seek for one elsewhere; she heard of her young cousin’s 
projected 'marriage* It- w*as at good opportunity foreseeing 
the’country: Philomdnc ordered herself a gown and bonnet, 
and left, to be present at the wedding. 

It was a magnificent wedding; all Granville was present, 
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for the marriage of this young girl without fortune or 
education witli a gentleman fronf Paris who had four 
thousand francs income, seemed as fabulous to the people 
of the place, as if a king had married a shepherdess. For 
it must not be forgotten, that thirty years ago this country 
was yet a virgin land to the footsteps of people from the 
outer world. Among the guests was a merchant-captain, 
who had recently arrived from Brazil to see his mother; 
Philom£ne was amiable, she was pretty, she was known to 
possess some fortune. r l he marriage was arranged in the 
twinkling of an eye; and three months later she was 
Madame Crepin. * 

She held, at last, the jdeal dreamed* sf All her life: to be 
the wife of # a conspicuous person 1, 

It is something to have gained one’s end, and .many 
among us leave this.world without being able to boast of 
having done so; but the end one pursues in* life is not a 
silver service, placed at the*top of a greased pole: it is a * 
moving cloud that changes fonTE*iis one makes one’s way 
on the road of existence." Madame Crepin’s end had been 
to be jVladame Crepin ; but when she* was in possession of 
this title, she wanted something else. 

At first she would have liked not to have* been eneum- 
■bered witli»a brood ef children; Heaven in its bounty 
accorded her five: it is true, she lost three of them in an 
epidemic, and two shortly aft&v which gave her rest. >But 
k was eight years of her happiness and her ambition’ lost, 
for one is not of much account-one’s self, when one is sur¬ 
rounded bycradles. Just as she was beginning to enlarge 
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her fortune, and embellish her home, the Captain had an 
unlucky fall and fractured his skull. PhilomSne found 
herself a widow. 

Her sorrow was great, for this narrow-hearted woman 
had Joyed her husband. Ilcr love was rather material; 
the better part of ourselves, the disinterested tenderness, 
the simple kindness that we feel in our affections, jwhen 
we possess an elevated soul, had little in common with the 
v jealous and hotheaded passion that characterized Philo- 
mdne; but this passion was love, and Madame Crf»pin 
sincerely moutned her husband. Then, after a few 
months, a peculiar feeling, a sort of well-being, quietly 
came over her. If^liad'«U\m vorj dolefql to see the eartli 
cover the Captain’s coffin, but it was certainly something 
to he able to listen to the wind moaning around the house 
with the sweet peacefulness of having no one out at sea. 

Page, tempest, rage! ” Philomdne, who was addicted to 
monologues, would $a)r: “ tlTou troublest *me no longer 
now!” When other p$bple’s^ children were screaming 
enough to rend one’s ears, she was wont to throw a quiet 
look around her well-arranged little home; there*were no 
mi. chievous lingers to write with prc c erves on the furni- 

it 

turc, no playthings on the floor, no linen hung at the 
windows, no broth to make in the ovenirig*, no small* 
stockings to mend at night; and a sort of pleasant tremor 
passed over Philorrifcne as 1 she thought of* her'peaceful, 
present life, ** 

The well-thinking reader, and especially if the reader be 

the xnothei; of a family, will be indignant with the author, 

• * \ 
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and exclaim loudly that such monsters do not exist, A 
thousand pardons, men and woman readers, they do exist, 
they are to be found everywhere; perhaps in your tailor, your 
shoemaker, your washer-woman, your cousin’s son-in-law, 
dear madaine, when she lives no more; your brother-in- 
law’s nephew, dear sir, who will mourn for him deeply 
and properly wilh a very sincere heart; who will give him 
a superb funeral; and a year after, while wiping the glasses 
of his lorgnette at the opera, will think that, after all, he? 
did very well to die, sindk his death procures for him the 
possibility of such sweet pleasures. Such feelings are not 
confessed, they are not even felt’in a very definite planner : 
they remain in a vague and embryo ste£e; # but if the dead, 
even those # who are sincerely m(Turned, should think of ’ 
coming back and reclaiming their goods, how they would 
be sent before the courts, Avith their right of troubling the 
living contested! 

So Philom&ne was happy jn her tranquillity, which 
nothing troubled any more, and^his happiness had lasted 
about ten months, when a gnawing worm glided into her 
bosom. «With the Captain had disappeared the* renown 
of her position. A merchant-captain is a personage; and 
then he brings home from his distant voyages extra¬ 
ordinary objects, strange gifts, and ijincy things that 
“cannot he found for gold or silver in any shop.” Each 
one of his returns is awaited commented upbn;*his 
departures are an event in the small village where his 
family .resides. He is given commissions" for the other 
side of the oecan. But when the Captain dies,,his widow 
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is of yery little importance. She falls into the rank of 
neutral, unclassed beings, unless she has a large fortune; 
for as every one knows, a large fortune is the best of 
gifts. 

How should she* regain her vanished prestige At 
first the widow occupied herself anxiously in realizing the* 
greatest amount of money and real estate possible, and," 
thanks to divers negotiations, made lialf-williiigfy and 
half by force, she obtained from her husband’s family a 
much larger share than she deserved. But how could one 
refuse a womyn who had had five children and so much 
sorrow.? Was it not very natural to accord her a little 
well-being for* lic&t old-age ? Although Philom6ne had 
made her husband quarrel with all his own .people from 
the first month of their marriage, the Crcpin family acted 
honorably. The sole point on which it showed itself 
recalcitrant,* was that of the recovering of the credits, and 
oven there they were obliged to ^yield in .the end, as the 
notary’s under-clerk had informed Madame Lavenel. 

Her fortune was thus assured, but it was a very paltry 
fortune*—something about eighteen hundred franos income. 
A woman who had refined tastes like Philom&ne could 
not be satisfied with so little; besides, she had always 
dreamed of buying a piano. Not for hmelf, for she 
had never had leisure to learn music; in spite of the 
grfcat desire to do so that fehe had manifested in the first 
days of her marriage, the Captain had only laughed at-‘it, 
saying that when one was twenty-seven years old it was too 
late to become a virtuoso; she desired one for the persons 
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who should come to see her, should those people knQW how 
to play on it. Now, with eighteen.hundred francs income, 
one cannot buy a piano, even though it should be a kettle- 
dm m. 

Well, then, what remained? At thirty-seven years of 
•age life is not over. There are women who marry for the 
•first time when they are thirty-seven and even thirty- 
eight years old! They are old maids, it is true, but a 
widow of thirty-eight is a young widow, jnd can aspire to* 
a young and “ well-made husband,” as they used to say 
formerly. • 

The young and well-made hUsband was an agreeable 

W' l 

perspective; but^ far more bplhant-wall* was what he 

might bring, with him. The Captain’s grade became— 

as in former times Philomfme’s aspirants—a ladder* no 

longer a modest ladder, a little nothing of a ladder, but a 

pedestal on which to mount up higher. 

Lavcncl ! Tie was a fine dfepLrant, m truth ! However, 

grain and flour merchant though* lie was, Lavcncl must 

not be rebuffed. The wise always reserve a j ear for 

thirst; raid then, who does not know that immutable 

decree that a woman who is courted attracts gallants, just 

as the light attracts moths? Philomfrie needed a jumping- 

•jaclc at the *cnd of a* string, to show.the entire world 

that she possessed the power of making the ambitious 

hearts of 1 men who were sccftieed by her charms And 
, " * 

her money, bound. Lavenel made a good jumping-jack. 
He was well enough known in the village and in the 
neighborhood for Pkilom&ne to feel flattered ^t hearing 
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whispered: “He wants to marry the widow Crfipin very 
much f” She thought his mother disagreeable enough, 
it is true; for first, the mother of the man she would 
marry wo'uld be naturally disagreeable to her; and then, 
Madame Lavenel was too proud, too silent, too far-seeing. 

Philomfine only liked imbecile people around her; she. 
sovereignly despised them, but she did not need to esteem t 
her neighbor. There are persons who cannot live with those 
.whom they despise; the widow Crepin, on the contrary, 
would have likeid the earth to «hold no others. It is so 

i 

sweet to reign over those .who surround one, and to say to 
one’s self, morning and evening, on opening and shutting 
one’s etes to tf>e light: “All those people are simpletons, 

, and I lead them at my»goctd pleasure! ' Philomfcnc was 
enjoyiijg within herself'the sweetness of this thought, when 
the' fetter-carrier knocked at her door. Thinking it was 
only the Channel Ligkl-IIom , she rose with an absent air, 

. and took two steps. To luy great surprise, the carrier 
laid the journal and 'two jetters oil the bureau. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


AX OLD StUTOK. 


T WO letters! Who could have written to her—unless 
it were her notary? But he had written her the 

wf 

day before, to announce to her the happy success of her 
negotiations. Philoin&ic looked at tl*c two letters for a 
long while, weighed them iu her hand, smelt of them 
carefully, and at last began # with the lighter and less 
elegant-looking one. 

It was froift a Parisian • (let/tor/ who being informed 
that she was charged with the Vecovery of the credits of 
her husband’s heritage, wrote to announce to lftir that 
the state of his aTFairs would not permit him to pay her 
immediately; that, besides^ her credit had not been proved 
in a proper manner, dtnd thtft finally ho should carry the 
affair before a council, of referees. Philom&nc knit her 
eyebrows that were as white as those of an Albino, put 
the letter in the envelope, and the envelope m a drawer, 
and mentally sent the debtor to the devil. 

After that operation, the widow CrGpin turned to the 
second envelope, that remained oir the corner of the 
htireay, and looked at it # askantly. Was it, also, this 
stupid letter, going to bring her some disagreeable* news, 
and thus spoil the pleasure of such a beautiful day? This 
mysterious epistle had, however, rather a pleasing air: the 
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paper was handsome and heavy, and besides it did not 
come frrt'm Pans. After a short moment’s hesitation, 
Madame Crop in tore the envelope. 

Why do they put gum even into the most ignored 
corners of envelopes? W hy is it that one can never open 
them till after a deadly struggle? Is it so necessary that 
manufacturers should condemn one to a bodily combat 
with that unseizable and soft enemy, which we call a 
sheet of lined paper—a combat, where one’s teeth are 
often, and as last vesouree, the instrument of slaughter? 
It is a question, which we Jay before the jury for prizes 
at the Expositioh, in order i^hat it may decide whether the 
secrecy of correspondence is better guarded b) such violent 
measures than by a simplenseal. 1 

After having made every eflbrt to open the letter she 
held in her hand, Philomela; went in a very bad humor 
to her work-box, armed herself with a pair of scissors, 
and thrust in their point®, and, as generally happens in 
such cases, she cut the s hee t of paper in two, which at 
last she drew forth, glorious, but mutilated, from its 
protecting sheath. 

Then Madame Crepin sent to the devil—probably to 
keep the Parisian debtor company, who perhaps found it 
lonely there—the scissors’ maker, the envelope-seller, and 
the person who had'written to her, after which she looked 
at the signature. t 

“JVfarie Verroy!” It was Marie, her cousin from 
Granville, who had written to her after five or six years 
of absolute silence! Philoin&ne thought she must desire 
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to borrow money of her, and put on her most severe 
expression, just as if the young woman were opposite to 
her in person, Gradually her face smoothed itself out— 
as much as it was m its power to do, not any more 
th.mg]), nevertheless—and she ended in really smiling 
vhen she came to the signature. Marie remembered 
her, aftd recalled to her some pleasant days passed to¬ 
gether formerly, sometimes at Granville, sometimes at 
lhelette, when their parents made each other their an¬ 
nual visits, and asked *if she could itfot find for her in 
her vicinity, one or two rooms for a few days. They 
were making an excursion qjong the eftast, and would 
like to stop about a week at that pretty little ’miniature 
seaport. " 

“But certainly, certainly!” Philomfcnc answered, out 
loud: “the room is already found—the out I have' on the 
first floor; and )ou can stay heixymy dear cousin, as long 
as it seems pleasant to you,! ” 

The joy and glory of having ‘Charles Vcrroy in her 
house, a celebrated man, a novelist, whose works were 
displayed in the windows of booksellers at Cherbourg, at 
Coutances, and even elsewhere, made Philomfcne insensible 


to the expense. She immediately appreciated what this 
honor wa§ going to cost her: she would be obliged to 
have two meals a day, with meat aftd vegetables, a few 


fowls-r-Philom&nc raised 
► 

preceding her garden—a 


S'?mo in the small court-yard 

• i * 

little fish; and the Captains 


wine would receive rather a rude assault. Yes; but all 


Di6lette would be aware that she sheltered the celebrated 
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Verrov, her cousin; and, then,a kindness is never lost, 
and that Is why one should have a generous soul! 

Philomfcne took a chair and drew towards her the Cap¬ 
tain’s travelling ink-stand ; it was a heavy machine, with 
a spring cover, that went off sometimes by itself in the 
middle of the night, causing the large gray (‘at sleeping in 
the chimney-place, frights, that wore as sudden as inexplic¬ 
able. Black streaks all around it proved unmistakably 
that rust had not always respected it; however, Philom£ne 
experienced a worthy pleasure in ^writing from the Cap¬ 
tain's ink-stand ; it was onp of the things that gave her 
importance in hcY own eyes. 

She wrote on paper with a wide, black border—she had 
never been able to find a’boi tier sufficiently wide, aud if 
one had listened to her, it would have been necessary to 
have manufactured some especially for her, with a thick¬ 
ness t>vo fingers and a Jjalf wide; in her eyes, it was an 
elegance that constituted luxury, as understood by fashion¬ 
able people. She wrote, therefore, <sn very correct paper, 
and her legible, flowing writing.soon covered the first 
page, not without a slight tendency towards climbing 
heavenward—but Pliilom5nc had such high aspirations! 

“ My dear cousin/’ wrote Madame Crepin, “your letter 
gave me great pleasure, proving to me that you had not 
forgotten me; nor «have I either forgotten you—I have 
thought of you constantly. You know, doubtless about 

O , I 7 7 

nw sorrows, and o’f nly pdor husband’s death ; Captain 
Crepin left me in a very sad position; in spite of that, 
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Here Philomfcnc wrote the word “ poverty.” Then she 
slopped to reflect. It did not enter into hcdplaus that 
they should think her poor; so she artistically effaced the 
word poverty with the end of her little finger, which made 
on the fine paper bordered with black a very ugly, grayish 
spot; but the widow’s csthetical ideas did not go so far as 
to blame this summary, infantine procedure of erasing a 
displeasing expression. Instead of “poverty,” she put 
“modest circumstances/’ and continued: 

“Does not prevent me from offering you the little I 
possess. Yon, my dear Maruc, and also my cousin Charles, 
will find in my home a very simple hospitality, but offered 
with a warm heart, and I hope you will find yourselves 
sufficiently pleased *to remaii\ a much longer time tlpm 
you have at present the intention of doing.” 

This epistle finished, not without one o-* two little blots, 
that Madame drop in made likewise disappear with the 
end of her finger, which gave them the appearance of long¬ 
haired comets, throVn out in sl/adow on a light sky, the 
widow re-read it, examining with care whether some mali¬ 
cious fault in spelling had not glided in among the difficult' 
words; there were, in truth, one or two, but ‘they escaped 
her*investigation, and the post carried them off the next 
day towards Granville, together with many others of like 
calibre. 

On the afternoon of this memorable day,, PhilomSno 

• “ > * * *5 

went out to take the air. All that Dielettc held. 1 ha! was 

nice was walking on the bead), admiring one of the most 

beautiful suusets that could be seen. The sea, blue as the 
• * 
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Mediterranean, furled gently with pretty foam-like fringes 

over the impalpable fine sands; the sun disappeared grad¬ 
ually in a light cloud of golden vapor, and the English 
island^ were flu own out in the distance, violet colored, on 


the gdded, or as one might say, incandescent sea and sky : 
the white cliffs of Aurigny arose opposite and seemed quite 
near. The bay of Vauville, that incomparable bay, shut 
in by two magnificent promontories, has but one fauh, 
whieh is a merit: that of being unknown. When the day 
comes that tourists shall have invaded it, it will be perfect 


and insupportable like all celebrated places. 

The inhabitants of Dielottc are blase in regard to the 


magnificence of their sunsets, and we have never heard it 
. ^ . v . 'j 

said that the place has given, biith to a painter? Talk after 

that of the preponderant influence of natural beauty on 
the arti^fc development of a people ! However the sweet¬ 
ness of the evening, the beauty of the spectacle had touched 
the most surly, and all—even a t former mate, who, since 
jus retirement, in variably turned his back to this sea, which 
he despised on account of its tranquil waters, after so many 
stormy campaigns—all looked towards the west, attracted 
in spite of themselves, by so much brilliancy and such ail 
intense display of splendor. 

Madame J*hilom&ne went like the others on the beach. 

' s 7 

clad in the lilaoinsignias of her new situation, and stopped 
here and there to exchange a gpod-e veiling with different 


persons. • 

It is proper to say here, that in spite of her ambition 
and its momentary realization, Madame Cr6pin had never 
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been admitted into what formed the nucleus of fashionable 
society in the maritime village. Her origin was not the 
cause of this restriction, but rather the dear lady’s haughty 
airs. When first married she desired to be first among 
the first, but to achieve that, she would have been obliged 
to have taken some one’s place. Now, the first held to 
theft rank, which was natural, and Philomdne, who, with 


inore patience, might have insinuated herself adroitly 
towards the gaol of her desires, found herself repulsed 
with that cold polite ess that makes one feel so sensibly 


the distance between the great ones of this world, and 
simple mortals, like Philom£nc, you or i. 


Madame Aubier, who was in the Ijest soeibty, did not 
make herself so cxeiusivej and Madame Crepin had fyee 
access to her house. However, to her grand dinners she 
was not often invited ; only, when they found them¬ 
selves thirteen, in order to lib the fourteenth j or else 


when some great persoyage declined, and they were only 
eleven. Twelve being suel^ a*sacred number that the 
mistress of a house cannot receive eleven guests! To do so, 
the arrangement of the repast would be totally destroyed. # 

Philomene stopped by Madame Aubier. Turning her 
bac*k to the ocean—for all those who were walking there 
presented it their, faces—she planted herself before the- 
good lady. After the preliminary parleyings, she went 
straight to her point, ful^ of glory* and puffed up with 
pride. 

“ I shall have some people staying with me the corning 
week,” said she, with an assured tone. 
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“ Relations from the country ? ” asked Madame Aubier, 
innocently. 

“ Some Parisians! ” 


'iliis response was pronounced with the modesty of a 
collegian talking of his success with women. 

Two curious persons approached. Parisians ! I think 
even now not many arc met with at Dicdcttc in the course 
of a year; but, at that time, it was a thoroughly extraor¬ 
dinary event. Enchanted at the little effect she had pro¬ 
duced, Madame Cr£pin continued, ‘without being able to 
contain the exuberance of her joy : 

“The celebrated novelist,'Charles Verroy, my cousin, 
and his wife are to pass a week with jne.” 

-They opened their eyes wide] The name of Verroy had 
not penetrated very far into the bosom of this people, of 
whom r the most part ignored Victor Hugo’s name, and 
never imagined that at* that very moment the poet in 
his land of exile, opposite to them, was perhaps contem¬ 
plating France gilded by the rays of the setting sun. But 
Verrov was a celebrated novelist, Philomdnc declared it— 
and that extraordinary man was coming to Diwlette! 
Some opened their eyes enormously; others, skeptical by 
nature, shrugged their shoulders, murmuring: “There is 
Philom&ne bragging again ! ” * « . 

Madame Aubier, who was always indulgent and always 
practical, received this astonishing news with calmness, and 
aftena second’s meditation, 

“Where will you lodge them, PhilomSne?” said she. 
“At my house, in the room I have on the first floor I 
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They are sensible people, my dear Madame Aubier; they 
are reasonable enough to understand I cannot offer them a 
palace, and to be contented with the little I possess.” 

Madame Crcpin had at her service about & half dozen 
analogous phrases, all relating to her modest position ; she 
must have gleaned them from novels, which formed the 
foundation of her reading; for, related to a man of letters, 


she*prided herself on being literary, and even imperturbably 
held, rightfully or wrongfully, criticising opinions on worjes 
that had had the unhappiness of displeasing her. These 
phrases were known to the entire village, from its having 
heard them a thousand times; and at tfiat place in the 


conversation, two ladies maliciously pushed etfeh other’s 
elbows in exchanging the qilartgr of a smile, but Madanje 


Cr6pin did not see them. 


“ Madame Lavenel! ” called Madame Aubier. - • 


The old woman who was passing turned towards the 
group her head, dressed ii\ the Normand coiffc, which has 
now fallen into such clcsuctude, and is replaced by a small 
working woman’s capj which is far from equalling it, 
eitherin picturcsquencss or elegance*; but seeing Philoui&ife 
Madame Lavenel approached slowly. 

“ Here is our neighbor, who is going to throw her¬ 
self ampng great people,” said Madame Auhicr, smiling 
faintly. “ Fancy! she is going to 'receive some Paris- 
ians!” , . . _ • . 

“ She is mistress to receive whom she likes,” apswered 


the old woman. 


Her cupning eye scrutinized the face of her whom some 
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day or other she thought to have as daughter-in-law; but 
Philomdne swallowed her pride with so modest an air that 
she coukl draw no inference from her examination. Lav- 
enel joined his mother unaffectedly, and the neighbors 
continued to walk slowly along the road. Insensibly, 
Philom&ne and her admirer found themselves walking in 
front, at a short distance from the others. , 

“You are going to have some pleasure—distraction, 
Madame Crepin,” said the grain and flour merchant, 
dressed in his Sunday best—clad in a brown overcoat, 
and a high hat that did not embellish him. 

Madame Crtfpin sighed. 

“I have not stolen a little distraction,” she answeied; 
“after so much sorrow—” 

“Humph!” said LavCnel, from the depths of his low 

and rather thick voice. “Ah! Madame Cr^pm, the best 

distraction always is the*society of a gof>d husband.” 

. “Ah! that is very tine,” moaned the cunning gossip. 

“When my poor Crfipin was alive, I knew no greater 

{ 

satisfaction than to have him witlijne.” 

“The devil take all*widows !” Lavenel thought they 
have a rage for talking to one of their dead husbands!” 
Then he continued, out loud : 

“Forget that sad past, Madame Cr6pin ; and then, in 
other times, when we were a girl and boy, we called 
each filler by our first names; during your husband's 
lifetime 1 lost the habit of so doing, but why should we 
not take it up again now, when it cannot shock any 
one ? ” 
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Madame Cr6pin not answering, her lover waxed bolder. 

“ Listen, Philoniene,” .-.aid lie—“ Philomene” had passed 
his lips like a letter thrown m a letter-box, and he con¬ 
tinued, in a tenderer tone: 

“ It is no use to ruminate over what no longer exists— 
it is better to put something else in its place; you said no 
to me, but it is not no —it is perhaps. Well, you must say 
yes , find make yourself* a pleasant* existence. You told 
me your affairs were not arranged with the late Captain’s 
family?” 

The late Captain’s widow not replying, he finished his 
phrase: • 

“ You must trust me with all that, and it will not last 

long!” * 

- • « 

“ That is to be seen, neighbor,” answered the lady of 
his thoughts. “ Perhaps they will decide to let me liave 
what they owe me.” 

“ You wish to make me believe that.” thought Lavencl. 
“ Fortunately, the under-clerk has spoken ! Sly jade ! ” 

“ Philomene,” lie wcn4 on, out loud, “ I have sought 
you for*a long while. I asked you* to marry rye nearly 
twenty years ago; you would not have me—” 

“ If you think you have grown handsomer since then,” 
thought the*widow, “you are greatly mistaken !” 

“And I—I have always wanted you!” ended the em¬ 
boldened bachelor. “ My mother ha& tormented rue times 
enough to make me marry. She lias been to see brunettes 
and blondes enough, so as to induce me to marry them ; 
but I had oply thought for you, bad one, and I did not 

6 • 
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wish any one else. So long as the Captain lived, I 
resigned myself to it all, because, you see, it is not worth 
while to make one's self unhappy about what one cannot 
obtain; but when I saw you a widovv, then I said to my 
mother that I did not wish any other wife than you, and 
she answered me: ‘ Well, my boy, if it is Philomdne you 
want, you must take her! ' ” * 

“ On condition that she wishes it," rectified the widow 
CrSpin. 

“ I will end by winning ycta," the grain merchaut 
answered, insidiously ; “ besides, I am not a match beneath 
you, as far as fortune goes. One makes a great deal by 
selling bay anc\ bran; I have fifty thousand francs in 
^trade, and a pretty roan mare—" 

_ *4 * 

“I don't like roan horses," replied Philomdne, with a 
dreamy air. 

Philom£ne was not'wrong, for “roan" horses, spotted 
with brown and white, are not esteemed in the market on 
account of their coat.' 

“ We can change it, if it is enly that," said Lavenel, 
" with a conciliatory air. * 

“ There is something else," answered the widow. 

“ What, then?" 

“That I do not wish to marry again." » . 

“With no one?" 

“ With no one for .the present, but I may change. When 
do you think you will have made your fortune, Lavenel?" 

“ Why, in ten years." 

“If you will give me your money," added he, paren- 
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thetically, in the profoundest depth of his mind. That is 
what is called a mental reservation : and thanks to this 
simple reservation, people who are in good favor with 
heaven can tell, without lying, the greatest falsehoods in 
the world. At least, that is what we are commanded to 
believe under pain of eternal fire. Perhaps La vend did 
, not believe enormously in fire eternal; but he had a blind 
faith In the utility of mental reservations in what concerns 
the affairs of this world. * 

“ Well!” said Philom&nc, “wc will see, when you have 
made your fortune.” 

La vend was as prudent as an, old cat; yet he could not 
help bounding at this, and the incongruous gesture drew 
upon him the attention of several IH'ddtois , who were little* 
accustomed to see him indulge in clioregraphy in jmblic. 
lie calmed himsdf at once, and reassumed the peaceful 
pace of an honest tradesman takihg a walk, thanks to 
Sunday’s repose. . 

“ Ten years, PhilomJne! you ^re‘making fun of me! 
But, my dear, in ten year®, I shall be fifty, and you--I am 
not rudewenough to mention a woman’s age; but, ^hc devil! 
we made our first communion together, and that’s not a 
few years ago! Do you wish us to make people laugh ? ” 

* “ Well,.Lavcncl!” .said the widows in a soft voice, 
“don’t let us marry! Ah! heavens! It is not I who 
ask it!” # # § • • 

• “Bang!” said the flour merchant to himsdf, overcome 
hy the falling-in of the edifice reared with such trouble 
since ten minutes. 
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“ Well! good-evening, then,” said he out loud, raising 
his hand to his hat. 

“ Will you not take me as far as my home?” asked the 
village Celimcne, with the most distant air in the world. 

Lavenel, who was stupefied, put his hat on his head 
again and docilely followed Philomtine to her door. 

Fvery one was still on the jetty; the dogs alone, who 
were lying on their masters’ thresholds, animated the de¬ 
serted place. 

“Will you allow me to kiss-you?” politely said the 
flour merchant, removing-his hat entirely. 

For all answer, PhilomtMie tendered him, one after the 
other, her two checks, with their prominent cheek-bones 
« deeply colored, and received on each a resounding kir^s, that 
made two or three dogs, more nervous than the others, 
apparently, raise their heads. 

“Good-evening, neighbor,” said the widow, entering 
her house. 

“ Good-eveiling, neighbor,” answered Lavenel. lie took 
two steps, and, having reflected,die thus expressed (always 
mentally) the result of his meditation:—“ I am in for 
what I have said : may the devil take her !” 
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CHAPTER V. 

“THE PARISIAN” AND HER COUSIN. 

T HE following Thursday, an odd carriage, a com¬ 
bination of jaunting-car, cabriolet and simple cart, 
deposited Monsieur and Madame Verroy before Madame* 
Cr6pin’s house. The enftre village, either visible on the 
square, or invisible behind window curtains, assisted at this 
debarcation. They saw with pleasure that “the Parisian” 
was much prettier than her cousin ; and witty regret that she 
wore a very simple black dress* without trimmings, exactly • 
like a person of the place. The simplicity of her pttire 
and the small volume of her luggage determined the’as¬ 
sistants to disperse, especially as it was necessary to relate 
the event to tl\,osc who, less fortunate, had not been witness 
of it. * 

Madame Verroy overthrew all established ideas in regard 
to feminiiae appearance in relation to character: for instance, 
a fat person is infallibly as gay as a greenfinch ; a dark, 
tall person, with regular features, is noble and serious, or 
else melancholy—or elec withered and % sour. Endeavor 
to affirm the contrary, and you will see how you will be 
treated by your readers. Marjp Verroy,-through a spirit 
of contradiction, doubtless, was tall and slender, a brunette, 
handsome rather than pretty, and with this, of an unfailing 
gayety. This gayety, that shone forth amidst all stoims 1 
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was lief principal attraction, and, better than any one, her 
husband knew what merit Marie possessed, in offering to 
all, and continually, her kind face and infectious laugh. 

As soon as they had alighted from their extraordinary 
vehicle, the only one they had been able to find, and when 
this mysterious wheelbarrow had taken the road towards 
its home, with inclining ways that must have caused fright¬ 
ful fear to the passers-by, the newly arrived persons were 
"conducted by Philom&nc into a small, white-washed room, 
furnished with a bed, a table arid two chairs, but, in spite 
of this simplicity, very pleasing, thanks to some geraniums 
of a splendid red color that were placed on the window-sill. 

“Behold, all I possess!” said Philoniene, showing some 
ugly teeth that the bresh rarely disturbed in their quiet¬ 
ude. < “ I am poor, my friends, and can only offer you a 
poor abode.” 

“ But we will be very well off hero,” exclaimed Marie, 
“ if only you will have the goodness to increase our ration 
of water, for what there is there will not be sufficient to 
wash our hands.” r 

Madame Crupin looked with an astonished air at the 
miniature pitcher in the middle of its bowl, that was 
smaller still. What a singular fancy to ask for 'so much 
Water! Was it to drink? She could offer them cider in ' 
preference, for hers was of a good growth—she did not fear 
to Say so. t 

* “No, my good friend,” answered Marie, laughing, “it 
is not to drink, and cider would not be what we wish. A 
good, large jug of fresh water—that is what we need for 
the mombnk” 
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Pliilom&ne, who made Jier toilette by dipping the end 
of a towel in the pitcher, which she afterwards passed 
lightly over her face, said to herself “ that her dear cousin 
was a trouble-maker; ” but without any other* objection, 
she brought the jug that contained her daily supply. 

“ Thanks,” said the young woman to her; “and now 
in five minutes we will be at your disposition.” 

Mftdanie Crepin disappeared, and the husband and wife 
remaining alone, looked with the same impulse at the 
wash-stand; then, raising their eyes to each other, they 
burst out laughing together. 

“Why do you laugh?” askee} Marie. 

Charles pointed at the bowl and the jug, and* without 
saying a word, passed the corner.of his poeket-handker-* 
chief around his face. 

“ It is the usual procedure here, it seems—it is summary 
and not expensive.^ * 

“Evil speaker!” his wife .answered him; “you will do - 

well not to make our cousin wait.” 

« 

“Especially as she has not an obliging look. She has 
not grown prettier since ten years.” 

“ What could you expect, my dear? Age and sorrows—” 

Five minutes after they were, in effect, seated at 
Madame CV'pin’s table. It was a round table, or rather 
a stand, on which it was extremely dangerous to place any¬ 
thing except in the middle, f<jr the lightest weight made 
it infallibly tip over. It is not known why this piece of 
furniture, that is unserviceable on account of its inconve¬ 
nience, shouJd be in high favor among the small provincial 
bourgeoisie . • * 
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The dinner was good, even very good. The defunct 
Captain’s wine made its appearance at dessert, with some 
cherries sent by Lavend. This latter, not knowing from 
win.*li side the wind would blow, wished to win over the 
travellers; and, in truth, the fruit was duly praised, and 
the name of their owner passed Philom^ne’s lips. 

“Ah ! but your neighbor is gallant!” said Marie, return¬ 
ing to the cherries. 

Philom6ne lowered her eves. Seeing she did not reply, 
Madame Vcrrov looked at her—the dear soul would have 
much liked to have blushed, but one does not blush at 
will; however, her embarrassment could not have failed 
“ to put out a blind man’s eyes,” as Charles said. 

“Has he any intentions?” asked the laUcr, smiling. 

“Ah! cousin, after so many sorrows, you do not suppose 
that 1 could think—” 

“You! no, cousin; but this gentleman, perhaps, has 
not had sorrows; what is mqre natural, then, than that 
he should think of preparing some for himself?” 

“ Oh! cousin ! ” 

Philomene put her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“ But certainly, cousin, one prepares sorrows for one’s 
self when one loves some one who docs not care for one, 
and since you do not care for him—’’ . 

“He is not what I want,” said Philomene, with a dig¬ 
nified air; “if I could ever think of marrying again, it 
would*not be a grain merchant who could make me forget- 
the Captain.” 

“Ah! it would not be a grain merchant?” repeated 
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Charles, incapable of containing the maliciousness that 
irritated him; “his social position is not high enough?” 

Ilis wife gave him a warning blow under the table, that 
nearly disturbed the equilibrium of the dessert; but Philo- 
m5ne just then was not disposed to understand his raillery. 

“No,” said she; “if ever I should change my name, I 
, owe it tt) my late husband not to descend below my present 
rank/' 

She rose to serve the coffee, and turned hef back on. 
them with so much dignity, that Charles followed her 
with a respectful look that was full of admiration. His 
wife tried to look out of the window, and to calm a fit of 
uncontrollable laughter that shook her inwardly." Philo- 
mene returned \$ith a waiter Joadejl with cups. 

“ Certainly,” said she, continuing her thought, “ it would 
not be worth while to have been the wife of a merchant- 
captain, to wed a simple tradesman; and, then, besides, I 
always detested trade—” 

“ But,” insinuated Marie, who had regained her calmness 
somewhat, “if the tradesman pleased you?” 

“Oh,.Marie! after so many sorrows, can you believe 
that any other man than my husband could ever be any¬ 
thing to me?” 

“No, up*cousin!” Charles hastened to reply, “we do 
not believe it; we have misunderstood. Is he a handsome 
fellow, ^iis gentleman of the cherries? ” • n 

' “He is not bad; but the Captain was much better. 
Lavenel has straight hair, and he wears his beard under his 
chin, which, is ugly.” 
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Charles contemplated Philom&ne with a growing admi¬ 
ration ; for all his wife pulled him by the sleeve, he did 
not take his eyes off her. 

Madame Verroy succeeded in turning the conversation, 
and asked to take a walk. Philom&ne led them everv- 
where that one could go on dry land, and brought them 
home so fatigued that they went to bed without supper. 

Before closing his eyes, Verroy could not help spying 
to his wife: 

“Our cousin is superb J She* will be married before 
three months ! She is a tvpc ! ” 

“ Leave her alone,” answered good Marie, “ it is not 
nice to make fun of her; does she not do everything to 
•please us ? ” . * 

“ But I am very well off here, and I thank her for her 

hospitality ; only she will marry her dour merchant.” 

& 

“ I do not believe it,*” said Marie. 

“ Why ? ” 

“ I don’t know; but^ I do not ‘believe she will marry 


him.” > 

“ Well^ then, she will marry another ! ” 

“As for that, it is very possible.” 

“She would do better not to pretend to the contrary.” 
“Charles, my dear,” said his wifb to him, “you think 
yourself at Paris : don’t fonret that we are in Nor¬ 
mandy l Jf 
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CHAPTER VI. 


TIIE MOSS-GROWN HOUSE. 


^ TTOTV lovely tins beautiful country is! How it 
-P_I~ knows how to make itself loved, and what regret 
one feels to leave it! Say, Marie, would you like us to 
buy a little house here? 

“All that you wish, Chariest-one or several! Are there 
any houses to sell about here, fhilomSne? * 

Philom&ne, who was walking in front of heir friends, 

ft ft ® ft 

turned and stojfped on the border.of the narrow road. 

“There are, and there are not; those that are for sale 
are uninhabitable, and those that are habitable are not for 
sale.” 


“Admirable! ” said Charles, laughing; “ but to let,. 

• nj) * 

cousin c 

Philom&ne started off .walking again : “ To let, no; there 
arc none.” 

“ Then, Marie, we must give up this dream, or else go a 
little farther away.” 

“I would have preferred to keep j'ou near me,” said 
Philomfcne, in a tender tone. “Here it is only five clays 
that wc have been together, and t ope would say so 
’accustomed have I grown to you, that I had neyer 
been separated from you.” 

“ Good, Philom&ne! ” said Marie, tapping her affection¬ 
ately tn her shoulder. * * 
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“ It is a misfortune of my character; I am too loving; I 
attach myself too quickly, and so only prepare sorrows for 
myself.” 

“Oorae, cousin,” said Verroy, in a conciliatory tone, 

“ tlio world is not solely peopled with selfish and ungrateful 
persons.” 

“ I did not mean to say that,” said Philomdntf, in a 
voice full of tears; “ but, you see, I am so unattractive! 
Who could think of growing fond of me? I have no 
more relations—no friends—” 

“ Well, and me ? ” 

“Yes, my good Marie, you are right; I am wrong 
also to speak to you of my griefs. The unhappy should 
not afflict the happy ones of this wolld with their ' 
sorrows—” 

Ch&rles, who w*as slightly impatient, knocked off with 
hi-, cane the flowering heads of a half-dozen shrubs planted 
along the roadside. This little emotional scene was not 
the first one he had witnessed; and Verroy, whose criti¬ 
cising sense had been sharpened by observation, had asked 
liimsolf, since a few moments, whether Philomtme.were a 
good creature, whom provincial life and a particular apti¬ 
tude made naturally insupportable, or whether she were 
simply a pretty specimen of a “false, good woman!” 

While he was thus gidllotining the flowers on the cliff, 

* 

Maries had gone ahead, and, taking Philorn&ne’s arm, had 
lavished on her all the ordinary consolation that one offers 
in similar circumstances. Something astonished the young 
woman: she, who always so readily found kind words in 
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her heart when brought in the presence of some wretched¬ 
ness and misfortune, found nothing to say but ordinary 
commonplaces. 

“ It is because we have not seen one another for so 
long/’ she said to herself in explanation; “we love each 
other still, but we know one another no longer!” 

Silence came. Philomene replaced her handkerchief in 
her pocket, and the three pedestrians walked along on the 
same line, the path having grown broader. 

Suddenly, through one of those surprises so frequently 
occurring in that extraordinary country, a small valley 
opened on their left. 

In the valley ran a stream—a plaything of a stream; a 
mathematician would h&ve calcuhfted that*its mother—the 
spring—did not give out more than twenty litres an hour. 
I$ut the pretty stream cared little for mathematicians and 
mathematics; it was not near being imprisoned in cast- 
iron tubes for public alimentation and salubrity. It ran 
along, playing innocently in the sunshine, stopping here 
and there in a thick tuft of cresses, between banks of 
mint, a^nong enormous clusters of reeds; and, after having 
fallen a dozen times over large stones, according to the 
common destiny of all that exists and advances in this 
world, it # lost itself among the pebbles, and disappeared, 
drowned in the waves of the sea. * 

A hundred yards farther on in the valley rose.a cluster 
■of trees. How do the brandling beech-trees, that resem¬ 
ble miniature Banian fig-trees, manage to brave the wind? 
how do the ash-trees, that are sheltered by the be< dies, 
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succeed in overtopping their protecting barrier? and how, 
sheltered by one and the other, do the apple-fields stretch 
out lazily over the gently undulating hill-tops? The 
far huts of the country know not the reason why, and 
savants, who study arboriculture in books, ignore it still 
more; but the beeches know, and that is why they bend 
their reddish-gray tops, whose foliage lasts so short a 
time under the wrath of the ocean tempests. Their 
branches, that arc so closely entangled in each other, form 
an impenetrable refuge, and behind their double high and 
mossy hedge vegetation, 'that is bathed by the warm 
currents of the Gulf stream, displays itself in an almost 
insolent luxury. 

Amid the el lister of 'tVcos a smh.ll gray* house sheltered 
itself, that was covered with superb lichens, that dotted 
themselves in great brilliant yellow spots on the old 
granite background ; above the front clour, that was low 
and narrow, might be read, deeply graven in an enormous 

stone in characters three inches high: 

0 

F. B. P. JofJEPii IPxvNbEV, 1757. 

* 

An old moss-covered stone trough, a gray wooden fence, 

eaten away by lichens, two stone balls that had formerly 

crowned the slant lilons of the front door, wewe^the only 

* 

ornaments of the small grass-covered court-yard. A path¬ 
way, .trodden from the fence to the front door, proved, 
however, that the house was not entirely abandoned/ 
Some large apple-trees stretched their branches over the 
neighboring wall as far as the middle of the court-yard, 
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and the stream crossed it, hardly kept within its bounds 
by a sort of stone gutter. ' 

“ Heavens ! how pretty it is ! ” exclaimed Marie. 

Charles took off his hat to the little house. * 

“1 salute thee!” said he to it; “thou art an honest 
dwelling-place—so honest that Faust would not have 
dared to come and seek Marguerite here. Ilonest people 
built *thce, loved thee, and were born and died tinder 
thy humble thatched roof! Thou art the abode of my, 
dreams, oh! small house, whoever yoilr proprietor may 
be!” 

r 

“To whom docs this treasure belong?” asked Marie. 
Philomene drew out an old worn key from under her 
skirts; she had*two enftrinous aftd m) stations pockets— 
two abysses-—from whence came forth, according to cir¬ 
cumstances, tilings the most unlikely to meet therein* . 

“It was my grandfather’s father who built it,” said she, 
as she fastened the rails securely. “ You know, Marie, 
that your mother was ti Miss Ilensey, and that it is thus 
we are related.” 

“ Tliep,” murmured Marie, “ this must be the first home 
of my family.” • 

Charles approached his wife, and took her by the hand. 
These two. who, though worldly and Parisians to the 
marrow of their bones, did not disdain their humble 
origin. Verroy. though not born of a fisherman, but of 
a provincial notary, esteemed iiis wife of equally good 
origin as himself. Philomene had opened the door 
and preceded them. He kept Marie’s hand in his, and 
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they passed together over the threshold of the family 
home. ’ 

The low room was lit by a window with small lozenge¬ 
shaped panes set in lead. An old-fashioned bedstead, 
closed on three sides, was built in to the end of the 
room; and in a partition of the bed, an opening ex¬ 
posed to view a very small crossbarred window, that 
looked out on the back of the house; an ivy plan* that 
^ornamented the outside of the wall curtained it with its 
branches and foliage, and gavp it the appearance of a 
church window. The curtains, of dark blue linen edged 
with fringe made of red and blue balls, dated probably 
from the foundation of the house. A chestnut-wood 
cupboard fastened in the wall; iVi the embrasure of the 
window, that was wainscoted to the ceiling, was a bench 
that, made a refuge, square-shaped, as it approached 
the chimney-place; a tabic of the sailic wood, heavy and 
immovable, composed the rustic furniture of this dwelling, 
which is like a thousand others in that country. 

‘‘It was there,” said' Philorn&ne, pointing to the bed, 
“that our grandfather was born, \larie.” 

“And where he died?” asked the young woman, in a 
low voice. 

“ No ; there,” said Madame Cr6pin, showing the corner 
of the chimney-phice. 

Silence reigned for a moment in the lov T room. The 
younjr people became very serious, and still holding each 
other’s hands, felt a world of thoughts stir their brains. 
Philom^ne opened the cupboard. 
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“The horrid beasts ! ” cried she. a They have gnawed 
the last wooden spoon! Fortunately, here is one in the 
mouse-trap.” 

Vcrroy and his wife started at her discordant voice. 
Silence, hardly disturbed by a word whispered in the ear, 
seemed to them scarcely respectful enough for this family 
asylum ;*but Philomcne went to and fro, moving every- 
thing, •and making great floods of dust fly, that, because 

it was venerable, choked one’s throat none the le.>s. 

7 * 


“To whom does this house belong?” asked Charles, for 
the second time. 

“ Why, to me!” answered Madame Crdpin, without 
stopping. “Where can the large arm-chair be? Ah! 
I have taken it tip-stairs! There*is not anything to sit 
down on here.” 

She slowly ascended the stairway, and soon returned, 
dragging after her, without any eei'emony, an old straw 
arm-chair. The form and nyiuldings were in pure Louis 
XV. style. The straw had been changed very often ; but 
the last time it had been done was at least forty years ago, 
and it had become the color of new bronze. 

“Where does that chair come from?” asked Verroy. 

* 

“ It is the one that was at the corner of the fire in the 
chimney-pluoc. It was on this that they found grand¬ 
father dead, one June evening when they returned from 
harvesting. They took him his bowl of .soup, and found 
lie was cold. You cannot remember that, Marie ; you .wer.o 
too young. I do not even know whether you were horn!” 

Whilst talking, PhilomOne made the arm-chair tu*n 


5% 
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round on one of its bac*k legs, and administered it a volley 
of strokes with her apron with the design of dusting it. 
The young people, Without saying a word, sat down 
on the chestnut-wood bench, where Marie’s mother had 
el imbed when she w r as very small, holding on to the table 
so as not to fall. 


“There!” said Madame Crepin, when she had finished 
her dusting, “sit down !” * 

, Raising her eyes, she saw that her guests had not waited 
to do so, and tln?n she sat dowq herself, without any cere¬ 
mony, in the grandfather’s arm-chair. 

“It is horrid here,” said she, “it is dirty; one cannot 
diivc the mice away, but I come here from time to time, 
to air it a little. I profited by‘your being here to do so, 
since you love old things so much.” 

V Philomcne,” said Marie, hardly raising her voice, “sell 
me this house.” * 


A light, blue as steel, traversed the widow’s eves; she 
had found a new vein in the mine of life; she smiled and 
showed her teeth—which "was a very imprudent thing to 
do, in any ease. 

“ Yofi don’t dream of such a thing!” she answered. 
“What could one do with such a hovel ?” 


“For love of the family,” replied Madamg Yerroy. 

“ But it is in tlie family, my dear!” 

“1 beg you to do so, PhilomOne,” the young woman 
insisted. ‘ * 

“Cousin, it would give us so much pleasure!” added 
her husband. 
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“ Como, now, my dear friends, this is a joke! I have 
determined not to part with it.” * 

“ Then, let us this house; we were looking for some¬ 
thing to hire. This is what we want; wc will hsfvc some 
furniture brought.” 

“Hire it to you? certainly not; but if it pleases you, 
you can live here as long as you like. I am enchanted to 
be able* to be agreeable to you.” 

“But, Philomene,” Marie insisted, “you are not rich: 
allow us to pay you the went of this house; it is worth 
something.” m 

“ It is insignificant; I would prefer to give it to you, 
and give it most willingly. When will you come here?” 

“ Why,” said Marie, looking at* Charles,•“ we had the 
intention of passing the summer somewhere near Gran¬ 
ville; we would be better off here; nothing hinders .us 
from installing ourselves here at ones—that is to say, next 
week—” 

• 

“ To-morrow, if you choose ! or rather, no ! You prom¬ 
ised me a week and 1 will # not give *you grace of an hour; 
but oil Thursday you will be free to come and catch the 
mice and drive away the spiders as much as your heart 
desires.”' 

After hayipg expressed their gratitude, the young people 
visited the house. A cellar was opposite *to the room they 
were in, and on the first floor two bed-rooms, separated 
by a small cabinet, reproduced tJie same’arrangement. _ 

“ It is Paradise !” declared Charles, when the inspection 
was over; “we will spend a delightful summer here, and 
I am goipg to work like a steam-engine • 
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"How can one like an ugly hut like that!” exclaimed 
Philom&ne, putting the key in her pocket, while they 
crossed the court-yard on their way out. "A sad, iso¬ 
lated, dirty place— Stop, look at the weeds ! They 
grow everywhere! Ah! you will have a great deal to 
do to clean it up ! ” 

“But, cousin, we will not clean it up!” 

“As you like ! all the same, you have a strange 'taste!” 

“Our cousin is not poetical,” observed Marie, in a low 
voice, while Philomdne stopped to close the gate. 

“Nor has she the bump of family veneration. She is 
an odd wonJan! Say, Marie, how happy wc are going to 
be therb! ” 

The young* woman' clasped his arm ‘without replying, 
and they set forth on the road to Dielette. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

COFFEE AND CONVERSATION. 

I T was a pretty house in truth, and the young people 
were soon installed in it. The upper rooms were 
clean and gay ; a few metres of light cretonne made in less 
than a week a comfortable tfbode of its hospitable vails. 

Madame Crtfpin, who was brisk and merry, went and 
came unceasingly on the road with a basket on her arm. 
She had procured a servant, found furniture, furnished 
linen—and in. exchange for so many kind services could 
.Monsieur and Madame Vcrroy do otherwise than ask her 
to dinner? She brought a half-dozen eggs and passed the 
day at La Ileuscrie. What was more natural ? 

She presented her cousins to her neighbors and friends 
in the place; besides, every one was very curious to see a 
celebrated man ! They found everywhere the most cordial 
welcome, according to the kind custom of the country, 
where hospitality and benevolence shown towards strangers 
are so natural, that they do not even consider them as vir¬ 
tues. One house alone showed a frowning face—LavenePs. 

The grain merchant had not witnessed without distrust 
the intrusion of this new element in Philamfcnc’ts life. *At 
first, he, Lavcnel, wished nothing to do with those people; 
what had they come to find in that country? Was there not 
room enough elsewhere under the sun, that they had to 
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come to disturb his plans ? However, he could not turn his 
back upon them, and ( he endeavored to give his lace a less 
sullen expression when lie saw that, 'without doubt, the 
Verroys had the intention of passing the summer by his 
native waters. 

Madame Lavenel, who was more wary, had not failed 
to reprimand her son from the beginning about his con r 
duct, and she presented her homages to Maiie Vcrroy 
with the best grace in the world. She invited her to cat 
fruit in her garden, picked a basketful which she put on 
her arm as she was leaving; and as she was obliged to 
return the basket on hqr next visit, she then offered the 
young woman coffee. 

Between men, to QfVer coffee means*to swallow one’s 
self, and to make one’s guests swallow a considerable 
quantity of small glasses of brandy; among women the 
thing is of less consequence, sugar plays a greater rOlc in 
it, and a little glass of liqueur replaces the libations of 
those gentlemen, not, however, without the coffee having 
received its traditional addition of alcohol, but only in 
the cup. Madame Lavenel did not disdain “a tear” in 
her coffee, and was much astonished to see Marie refuse 
the decanter; she had hoped that the gentle warmth of 
the beverage, added to the expansion of .conversation, 
would permit, her to question her perspective daughter-in- 
laws’s Cousin. A little disappointed, she did not abandon 
her resolution however, but confined herself to attacking 
things from a greater distance. 

Pliilom6ne did not assist at this little feast; Madame 
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Lnvenel had taken the precaution to choose a day when 
she would bo obliged to absent herself to go to theVnarketf 
at Pieux. So it was not necessary for the good dame 
to watch out of the window, to assure herself 'that their 
conversation would not be intruded upon. 

After the indispensable preliminaries, such as a visit to 
. the gartlen, the making of a bouquet, and divers compli¬ 
ments and kindnesses, the two ladies went towards the 
low room adjoining the shop; and there, to Mad am 4 
Verroy’s great surprise, who much desired to leave, “the 
cover was laid.” She had to *>it and take some coffee, 
that had been made in anticipation by MadUme Lavenel’s 
vigilant hands, and which had not improved by passing 
two hours set In a bowl of I 10 P water. * Marie Vcrrov 

» 9 w • 

performed her duty, however, and showed the best grace 
possible, while boring herself for a half-hour and* more. 
She was not a little astonished to hear her amiable hostess 
question her cautiously about her childhood, her relations 
of friendship and parentage with Philomcneand her family 
—in a word, to make hej’ undergo a complete examination. 
The questions followed each other in a certain chronolo¬ 
gical order, which enabled Marie, who was, by* the way, 
very shrewd and very sensible, to understand Madame 
La vend designs. 

She permitted herself, therefore, to* bo questioned, re¬ 
plying the exact truth to all her interrogations, Uufc^mver 
any tiling more. At the end*of a few moments, Madame 
Lavenel perceived that she had to do with a very stiong 
party, and, from that moment, she had recourse tc the 
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supreme resource of cunning people: she spoke quite 
•frankly. 

u You doubtless know, my dear lady,” said she to her, 
“th^r 1 would not have taken the liberty of speaking to 
you about your family, if I had not been moved by feel¬ 
ings stronger than myself.” (Here she heaved a sigh.) 
“ The desire of my heart—I can surely tell it to } ou—has 
always been to have Madame Cr£pin for my daughter-in- 
law. My poor boy lias always loved her, has never loved 
any one but herself, and I would have liked, before my 
death, to see my son settled as he wished. Ah ! it is very 
cruel for a mother to depart from this world leaving her 
children all alone, isolated and without friendship!” 

The good dame’s heart seemed'to swell* with bitterness; 
Marie Vcrroy felt obliged to say some kind words to her. 

“ You are still young, Madame Havcnel; you have 
plenty of time to think about all that.” 

“Xo; you see, my dear lady, one does not** know who 
will live, or who will die! I should have liked to have 
seen my son married. And since he wishes no one else 
but Philomenc, when she became a widow, and lie made 
bis desire' known to me, I said to him: ‘ Well, my boy! if 
it is Philomene you want, you must take her ! ,v 

“That was v» ry wise on your part,” said Marie. 

“Yes, my dear lady, it was a sacrifice; because, Philo- 
menc^ you see, is not as young nor as rich as might be 
the woman to whom my sod could aspire; but I am will¬ 
ing to accept everything so as to see him happy!” 

Marie thought that to call her daughter-in-law old and 
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poor was not a very amiable way in which to accept her. 
But one must take people as they are, and she never 
breathed a word. 

“ There is an obstacle,” Madame Lavenel said at last, 
seeing her visitor would not come to her aid. 

“ What is it ? ” 

“Philomene does not wish to marry again !” 

“It is very unfortunate that your son should have set 
his choice exactly on a woman who does not wish to- 
marry again,” said Marie*, endeavoring to assume a com¬ 
miserating look that did not come of itself. 

“ Oh ! yes! ns to that, yes. But I ha\*e thought ill 
my small mind, for I am only a poor ignorant woman, 
Madame Verro/—not l"ke yourscjfj who 'know so many, 
things—I have thought, that if Philomene were well 
advised, she might perhaps change her mind.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Marie, in a very dubitative 
tone. 

“I am sure of it. * That poor Philomfric loves her 
family too much! It i^ through'the excess of her good 
heart. She told me the other day that if she married 
again, it would be very horrid on her part, for sThe would 
thus deprive of their inheritance those of her family who 
had a right to it.” 

“Upon my word ! ” exclaimed Madame Verroy; “that 
is a very extraordinary idea.” - . 

“It is as I tell you,” said iJadamo 'Lavenel, who really 
did not lie, for two days before she had held this strange 
conversation with her. 
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“ WJiat madness! It is worse than Don Quixote ! v 
the young woman covild not help saying, laughingly. 
“And who, then, may these heirs be for whom Madame 
Crf*pin wishes to make a vow of eternal widowhood ? ” 
“But—I spoke to you just now of your family—I do 
not see any one else but yourself! ” 

“I!” exclaimed Madame Verroy, with so much* 
vivacity that she nearly upset her coffee. “ I ? *AVhy 
%hc is hardly ten years older than I am!” 

“She says she is ill, that sluf is sure not to live long, 
and she does not wish to despoil you of what is coming to 
you. 

“But, Madame Da vend,” exclaimed Marie, a little 
'nervous at seeing this, delicate question "agitated with ?o 
little ceremony, “ there are other relations besides myself, 

I aifi sure! And, then, there is her husband’s family! 
And after all, one is quite free to give one’s fortune to 
whom one likes ! ” 

f 

“ It is yourself to whom she wishes to give it! ” 

“I do not want it! ” said Mar*e, energetically. “You 
can tdl her I do not want it! It is dreadful to’ think a 
woman so near my own age should think of making me 
her heir. No, I do not wish to hear it spoken of! ” 

“You will not prevent her doing it, if it is her idea! ” 
insisted Madame La vend. 

“She"would do a great deal better to marry,again,” 
continued Marie, following her thought. “ She thinks of 
a proximate death because she is lonely and sad, but in 
the bosom of a new home she would soon forget her 
funereal tlfonghta.”* 
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“All! yes! ” said Madame La vend, enchanted to see 
her bait had taken; “you should tell her so! But do 
not mention me, you understand! She forbade me whis¬ 
pering a word to you about it; she would be angry, and 
that would not advance my son’s affairs. 7 ’ 

“ That is very true! I will advise marriage in general 
to her t ” 

Madame La vend remained silent a moment. 

“The first comer is not what Philom&nc wishes. With* 

out being reprehensible* in anything, she has her little 

fancies, and her temper is not always good. What would 

suit her would be a man not too young, fo*r she is thirty- 

eight years old; steady, good, not liking drink—in a word, 

an honest man— 7 ’ * * 

* * 

“ Take my bear ! 77 thought Marie. She added out loud: 
“ Like your son, is it not so, Madame Lavenel ? Kvery 
one preaches up his own saint, and if Monsieur Lavenel 
has loved Philom&ne since,so long a time, he knows the 
defects she may have, and he is determined to pass over 
them ! 77 # 

“ How well you talk !” said Madame Lavenel, full of 
admiration. “Ohe secs very well that you Iiave read 
books; as for me, I am only a poor, good, countrywoman, 
and I do not know how to say what I think, but I know 
very well that you are an honest lady, and very nice for 
all thaj! ” , • i 

The two women separated, and Madame Lavenel^ as 
she was arranging her coffee-cups, said to herself she had 
not lost her day. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
marie’s invitation. 


\ \/"HEN Charles Verroy heard of Madame Cr6pin , s 
* ▼ intentions, he was at first in a very bad humor. 


w “I am sure/’ said he, to his wife, “that that great 
simpleton of a Philom&ne told Ifer of it, expressly that it 
might be repeated to us! ” . 

“Oh ! my dear, can you think it—” 

“I am sure of it! The intention may be good on her 
part, but one docs noj tell of such thfngs \ one does 
them ! It shows a want of tact that I did not think her 
capable of.” 

A little saddened, for she really loved her cousin, 
the young woman determined to take Philomene aside, 
and give her some good advice necessitated by her lonely 
position. , 

“AVhy do you not marry again?” she said to her one 
afternoon, while Charles, stretched ouf on a mat, was 
trying to read his journal by the last gleams of daylight. 
They were beyond hearing distance, and descended the 
road that led ■ > the sea. 

“Afterall 1 have b suffered !” replied PhiIorn£ne; “my 
poor husband was so good/so affectionate, that I shall 
never find another like him !” 

“You might not find his like,” said Marie, “but you 
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could find another who did not resemble him at all, but 
whom you could love just the same. Life is so long when 
one is all alone ! ” 

Philom&ne put on a sad face, which gave her a still 
more morose appearance than ordinarily. 

“ Yes, life is long! If only my husband’s family was 
nice to me. But I have no one on whom I can count, no 
one Who will even render me a service in case of need !” 

“ We are here! ” said Marie, gently. * 

“Yes, you! so I lovo no one but you! When one 
thinks that since my husband’s death, no one of his family 
has entered my doors! They look upon me as dead, I 
presume.” 

“However, did they not show you some favors in 
regard to the inheritance?” 

“This much, that the Captain had some debts,’and I 
paid them,” replied Philornene, sourly. “If, after that, 
they left me the recovery of the credits, it was only just.” 

“Without doubt, Without doubt! And they have not 
been nice to you?” 

Philom^nc began a long litany of complaints against 
her molher-in-laW, her brother-in-law, her thrfce sisters- 
in-law, their uncles, aunts, cousins, nephews, etc., etc. All 
of them bad always disgraced and detested her; all wished 
her evil, and she returned it to them—well, not in wishing 
them evil, for, thank Cod, she had never wished tjiat to 
anyboify—but she did not H>ve them at all, and would 
never seek to do them pleasure, for it would be only losing 
her trouble. 
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When she had finished, and stopped to catch her breath, 
•Marie Answered her, quietly: 

“ Why do you not marry? That would be the best way 
to punidiUhem for their bad acts.” 

“So they v,ill not have my inheritance? Be easy; they 
will not have it. They turn around it, but they will be 
nicely caught! It is not much, and a poor widow has a ( 
great deal of trouble to live on it, but the little tlnere is 
Avill pass under their noses! ” 

Marie kept silence. An idea*that had already come to 
her ran in her brain. 

“Why do you not put your fortune in a life-interest?” 
said she*toher; “that would make you sure of leaving 
nothing to any one, and would permit you to live more at 
your ease.” 

Philom£ne did not answer. 

“If you wished to marry again,” continued the young 
woman, “ that would be another thing; one is very glad to 
leave something to one’s children; but, since you are 
resolved to remain a widow—” 

# 

“No,” said Madame Cri*pin, brusquely; “I. do not 
want to rid myself of my fortune. Do you wish me to 
tell you something? It is yourself who will have it!” 

Marie shook her head. 

“You are too young,” said she, “to think of that. Do 
not sgeak of it again, I beg of you ! ” 

“You shall have It,” insisted Philom&ne. “You* are the 
only one who has shown me any affection; you and your 
husband have alone thought of coming to see me in my 
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solitude. You Lave not disdained my poverty; it is just 

that von should be rewarded.” * 

*/ 

She threw herself on Madame Voitov’s neck, weeping, 
and clasped her for a long while on her heart. Marie, 
touched by her sadness, consoled her as best she ’knew 
how, and with kind words succeeded in stopping her 
effusion <iml her tears. 

. “ I am nervous,” Madame Crepin said, at last, when 
she had recovered herself a little. “ It is the retired life I 
lead: never any pleasure^, never any' distractions, it is 
not very astonishing that 1 should be easily overcome. 
Ah! my good Marie! how happy you are! You live 
amid pleasures, you have a thousand resourced of which I 
have not even ap idea.” * 

“Come and sec us at Paris,” said Marie.* “Come and 
pass two weeks with us. We have an apartment larger 
than is necessary. You will not’disturb us in any way. 
Leave here with us in the first da vs of autumn?” 

“You do not think of such a thing! I am not rich 
enough to give mvself such costly 1 fancies!” 

“ The journey is no! such a great affair,” remarked 
Madame Ycrroy. * 

“Yot- for you; but for me it is a very great expense. 
You cannot imagine the little I possess! ” 

“Well,” said Marie, grown a little impatient, “you will 
make the voyage at my expense. You would npt accept 
anything for the rent of your kouse. I have certainly the 
right to offer you this much.” 

“You are too good, my dear friend. I thank you, 
and—” 


5 
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“You accept?” 

“ I^refiisc.” 

“Go away, then!” exclaimed Marie. “And don’t come 
to talk to me about your want of distractions and your 
loneliness, for I will pity you no more.” 

Philomene took up the thread of her discourse—she 
always had a bobbin of it ready—and her lamentations 
lasted until when Charles, not being able to see any more, 
vcame to join them. 

“1 have invitetl her to come and see us at Paris,” said 
his wife to him, seeing him approach. 

“ You did well.” 

“But she does not wish to do so.” 

“She is wrong,” the young man answered phlegmati¬ 
cally. “You refuse, 1 fancy, cousin, that we may urge you 
more warmly.” 

Ar 

Philom£ne was rather afraid of her cousin, whose calm¬ 
ness and reserved prudence embarrassed her, not knowing 
what was underneath it. She laughed, and showed her 
yellow teeth. 

“ I assure you, cousin, it is not to make myself urged,” 
said she. 

“Then you will come—it is only a question of’time.” 

Madame Crepin took leave of the young people*, and 
returned to her libme, asking herself whether Monsieur 
Yerrpy,. Par^ian as he was, would not be cleverer than 
herself Philomcuc Crepin.' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

i 

VIRGINIE AND HER WEDDING STOCKINGS. 

I T began to rain. Every one knows that in Normandy 
. the wiin is one’s worst enemy. Everywhere else one 
can manage to support it, and a few days of rain does not 
give the blues; but, in this Jiapj>y country, the merits of 
the land turn into faults—the pretty valleys, shadowed by 
beautiful trees, and carpeted with verdure, become, accord¬ 
ing to their greater or less declivity, cither sloughs or tor¬ 
rents, and the elevated places, from whence the landscape 
is set forth in so much variety, 'are, venialile pillories, 
Vhcnce the unwary pedestrian receives from all aide’s th(j 
disagreeable effects of a fierce drizzle,*that penetrates under 
his most inmost garments and congeals his blood in his 
veins. After three or four days of this rule, the walls leak, 
the roofs weep into the gaircts, and melancholy posse'sos 
itself of the .prey that the f>ad weather has prepared for it. 

It had rained for a week, and Clunles began to grow 
nervous. Tlis wife endeavored to distract him with every 
fancy of hey: original and mercurial spirit; but all her 
good will found itself powerless against the invading 
sadness of gray days and dark nights, when the nctw^of 
drops of rcfin hurrying one after llie other.was unceasingly 
heard. 

“Suppose we invite some one to come and take part in 
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our misery?” said Marie one evening, when Charles was 
yawning enough to make himself nauseated. 

“Take part in it! paddle in it, do you mean? What 
mortal eon Id there be, audacious enough to risk his life m 
crossing the oceans of mud that separate us from human 
species ? ” 

“I don’t know. Have w T e not some friend 'taking his 
holiday, who would be willing to alleviate our dullness?*” 
“They are alj sportsmen,” answered Charles, yawning 
dreadfully. “In three months we could have more of 
them than we would wish; but for the piesent—” 

Another yawn cut Ins speech short. Maiie, caught by 
tlie.infection, followed his example, and when they had 
finished, thjir eyes full of involuntary tears, they looked 
at each other, and hurst out laughing. 

• -“This is well!” said Charles, wiping his eves; “in 
truth, it is time to resort to friendship; especially as very 
probably, when friendship;will have received our letter, it 
will have stopped raining, and \ve shall have a little fine 
weather. Who must we immpjatc?” 

Thp young people passed in review their friends, of all 
ages and conditions, and chose two or three amongst them, 
to whom they sent a copy of the same letter, under the 
form of the most despairing appeal. . 

While they were awaiting their answers, a letter readied 
thftm front Paris. It had travelled for a week, and had 
followed them in all tfieir stopping-places so faithfully, 
that the envelope, which was all spotted with postmarks, 
and covered with addresses on every side, barely held 
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white space enough on which to write the name of tlieir 
present abode. 

“ One move more,” said Charles,“ and we should never 
have received it. I cannot even recognize the handwriting 
of the first address.” 

Philomone, who happened to be there, began to blow 
the fire in the great chimney-place, as if to take the pro¬ 
jecting gods of the hearth as witness that she did not feel 
the slightest curiosity, enuring which time Charles opened 
the envelope and read its contents. 

“Ah ! ” cried he, with the happy air of a man who sees 
his release dawn. “Ah! Mhric, here is a* real friend! 
It is from Masson, who asks where we are; he lias ob¬ 
tained a month’s leave of absence, and wishes to pass it 
with us.” 

“ What a pity !” said Marie, as she read over the letter. 
“ Here is already a week lost! ” 

“Let us write at once, at once,” sang Charles, running 
toward the table; “ or, better, how can one send a des¬ 
patch from here, cousin ?” 

So as to prove well that she was not listening, Philo- 
mchie made him repeat the question. 

“ It was not easy to send a despatch; one had to walk 
a half-dozen kilometres on foot, and as.many returning; 
the post was better. And were they then in such a hurry 
to see tjieir friend that they *vere afraid of losing* one 
day?” 

“There’s Pliilom&nc becoming jealous,” cried Marie, 
laughing. 
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“Well, yes, T am jealous!” Philom&nc acknowledged, 
with the most touching expression. “After}ears of soli¬ 
tude and abandonment, I have found some friends, and 
they wish to take them from me! I don’t love }onr 
Monsieur Masson at all—is it Masson you call him?” 

“You will love him better when vou know him. for 

i * 

he is the best fellow in the world! And then,'don’t 
trouble us with your jealousy! Shall we not love you as 
much when he ^s here? We have known him since a 

t 

long while, and that has not prevented our loving you, 
simpleton! ” 

Philomenc thanked her cousin for this unaffected speech 
l>y a Took full of gratitude, and (J)kirlcs composed a letter, 
in which the 'explanations on the means tp be employed 
for. reaching La Ilcuserie took up no less than two entire 
pages; after which they awaited his coming. 

Madame Cronin was thoughtful and preoccupied, and 
during the dinner, which took ptyce at twelve o’clock, 
according to the custom of the place, she ate little, and 
crumbled up a great deal of bread on the table by 
tins side of her plate, where she soon had a little heap 
of crumbs, not—it must be confessed'—of immaculate 
whiteness. 

“What is the matter with yon? You eat nothing!” 
observed her cousin, when they had reached the dessert. 

t * 

I do not like cream;” answered Philomenc; “ it docs 
not agree with me.” 

“ But there have been other things besides cream, and 
you havg eaten nothing!” 
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Philomfene smiled with a beaut-breaking smile. 

“ What would you ? ” said she. “ When I think over 
my sorrows, it takes my appetite entirely away.” # 

Charles, who had unfolded his journal while awaiting 
Ids coffee, whistled in a little, low, modulated manner that 
was extremely harmonious. His wife gave him a reproach¬ 
ful loqk, that was quite thrown away, for he continued liis 
little tune in the most innocent fashion. 

“ Why,” said Marie, kindly, “think any more of those 
disagreeable tilings, that are passed and finished long ago? 
You must only think of the future.” 

After a short silence, she added : 

“ What has Jjecome of the 'Lavencls ? ” 

Another silence ensued. Madaiye Cr<?pm seemed in 
.no hurry to reply. Charles’ presence and music an¬ 
noyed her, evidently • Madame Werroy understood it, 
and hastened to fill the cups with the hot and aromatic 
coffee. • 

“ Well, cousin,” said Vcrrov, u those good Lavencls?” 

“ They arc very well, cousin, I thank you, for £hem.” 

The coffee partaken of, Marie led Philomdue off to her 
room. 

“ Tell me, cousin,” said she to her, “ is there anything 
the matter?” 

“ Lavenel annoys me,” replied the questioned cousiu in 
a cross tone. • 

“ Has he spoken to you again of his intentions?” 

“ Yes.” 

“When?” 
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“ Last evening." 

“ Well?” 

“ Well, he an no vs me!" 

7 v 

“ And did you tell him so?" 

“ Certainly." 

“What did he answer?" , 

“ That it was indifferent to him and that he wanted me 
all the same!" 

“ There is a gentleman who keeps to his intentions," 
replied Marie, who could not prevent herself from laughing, 
“He will have a patent for fidelity at the next Congress, 
never doubt it! So, then, the affair is still pending?" 

Philomene grumbled a sort of acquiescence, 

“ What displeased me," said she, “was that lie tried to 
kiss me, and 1 did not like it; and I told him so. I don’t 
think he will try it again." 

“ You understand how to repel your lovers," said Marie, 
as she was leaving the room. “You will end in marrying 
him, my good friend; one does not escape one’s destiny!" 

“Marry him! a grain merchant! I, who detest trade! 
Ah! you do not know my character!" said the widow, 
bitterly. 

“As you will," the young woman hastened to say; 
“only don’t eat me up !" 

Thqy talked of other things, and the day ended without 
any accident. 'The next (Ly in the afternoon, the weather 
having cleared a little, Marie proposed to Verroy that 
they should return Phi lorn cine’s visit, who had not been 
there since. Some different small purchases to be made 
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determined them to improve the first calm day, and they 
started forth through the yet undried paths, a little basket 
in their hands, as delighted at their freak as schoolboys in 
holiday time. 

As they came out on the road, they perceived Lavenel 
coming: towards them. The latter did not see them, and 
as he was walking he addressed the most vehement apos¬ 
trophes to the problematical sun, the absent stars, and 
doubtless the angels charged with watching over him, 
manifested by passionate gestures of his head and arms. 
A triumphant smile lighted up his countenance, and he 
addressed to himself, in a modulated, suave \*oice, compli¬ 
ments that our friends rould not hear, but which, to - judge 
from the expression of his face, had nothing discouraging 
in them. 

■ w 

“ lie is mad ! ” said Marie, holding herself a little closer 

7 P 

to her husband. 

u I should think rather that he is drunk; but he walks 
straightly, and if his brain is impaired, his legs are solid .'” 

Lavenel, who was n<3w only ten paces from them, per¬ 
ceived them, and trembled like a man awakened sud¬ 
denly from a dream, drew his hat on his head more firmly, 
and composed # his face. As they passed eaeli other, he 
addressed 4hem a good-morning in a.loud voice, and 
with a smile in which shone all the joy of success, went 
on without stopping. • . * # 

“ What a strange face he wears to-day! ” said Mario; 
“at any rate, he has the air of being satisfied with his 
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“ I would stake much/’ said Charles, “that he has 
iulioiiicd something'—” 

u Or that Pkilomenc has accepted him,” interrupted liis 
will, hastily. 

They took a hundred steps more, and before them, 
crossing the sands, in a turning of the road widely per¬ 
mitted them to see at some distance, they perceived Piulo- 
mCnc coming, with a basket on her arm, her head in 
advance, walking'with a brisk step, and who was, after her 
las!lion, another incarnation of joy. 

“ Id is singular/’ said Marie. “ Look, Charles, what an 
enchanted air she has !” 

i 

Madame Crepin presented her 'profile, yhicli did not 
enhance her looks, and a lull smile played around her 
large mouth; with her forehead advancing, carried a little 
low down, as was her wont, she looked as though she 
wished to batter in the door of life. She, too, was talking 
to heivclf in a low voice, and the triumph of a malignant 
smile illuminated her yellow face, from time to time, with 
a singular light. 

“Mifthitito!” said Charles, in a very low voice. “Let 
us sit down here, Mario; here is a protecting bush, that 
will enable us to hear the mysterious conversation she is 


holding \vith herself.” 

Before his wife had had time to protest, he let himself 
fall on the ground, and, dfnwing Marie by her skirts, he 
obliged her to do the same. 

“Ye yes; that will make them all enraged, you can 
count on, it! the lovely owl!” 
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Suddenly she perceived the couple sitting orf the very 
damp turf, and stopped short, as though one had drawn 
hard on her rein. 

u What are you doing there?” said she, brusquely, and 
not too politely. 

“ \V r e were going to see you, and as you were coming 
towards us we stopped here to wait,” replied Charles in 
The same tone and with the same manner. 

Philomene changed her manner immediately. 

“ You will catch cold,” said she, sweetly; “the grass is 
wet. Come to my house, since you were on your way 
there.” • * 

The three ]iedestriafts regained the road leading towards 
Dieletto. . * 

“ We have just met Lavencl,” said Charles, incapable 
of restraining liis maliciousness. “ Docs lie own any 
property about here?” 

“ said Philoiyene, anxiously. “Why?” 

“ .Because he had the look of a proprietor who has just 
acquired something.” • 

“ lie, perhaps, wishes to bu} r ,” replied the widow; and 
her face darkened. 

“Is this vours, Philomfcnc—this corner of land that 
reaches fi «ni La Ilcuscrie to the sea?” 


“ Yes, cousin.’ 


This response issued witfy so much difficulty ■from 
Madame Crepin’s throat, that Marie shook Charles’ 
arm slightly, to warn him not to continue, and lie kept 
silence; while his eyes, beaming with malicious less, 
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examined‘the widow with the satisfaction of a collector 
who lias found a handsome modal 

The conversation languished ; a short visit at Philo- 
inbn*’’a house did not revive it, and after a few minutes 
the husband and wife left to make their purchases. 

They had hardly crossed the threshold of the door when 
Madame Aubicr appeared on hers, with a cap trimmed 
with ruches, her white foulard neck-handkerchief, and* 
• her large blooming face. Although it was mentioned in 
no guide-book whatever, the spectacle of this good, 
smiling humor was certainly the most rejoicing thing 
that Dielette* offered to tourists’ eyes. Charles and his 
wife could not help contemplating* it with a smile, and 
Madame Aubicr took two steps tow aids them. 

“Come in,” said sh<3 to them; “come in! I have not 
seen’you for two weeks.” 

“It is not our fault, Madame Aubicr, but that of the 
rain!” replied Charles, accepting the invitation. “Your 
country is lovely, but the roar Is are very bad. ,J 

“One cannot lunc everything,”-the good lady replied, 
philosophically, as she introduced them into her small 
parlor, furnished in old-fashioned stylo, and full of 
flowers. Near the window was a very pretty young girl, 
about twenty years of ago, knitting, with needles as fine 
as a hair, a smafl stocking with Scotch thread, whose 
nct-wrk resembled a spider’s-web. 

“And there is’nly goddaughter, Virginie, who is knit¬ 
ting her wedding stockings,” said Madame Aubicr, as she 
offered them chairs. 
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“Oh, aunt!” said Virginic, blushing and smiling; and 
a hundred times more pretty in her sweet confusion. 

“Is Mademoiselle going to be married?” asked Charles, 
with his habitual pleasant grace. ' 

“Why, no! Monsieur, my godmother is joking,” replied 
the young girl, continuing to smile and blush in the most 
charming, natural way. 

“ K?he will marry some time or other, Monsieur Verroy; 
and in the shortcut time possible, never doubt! These 
young girls arc always in such a hurry to put on the yoke 


of misery!” 

Virginia understood joking well; half a peasant, half a 
young lady, she possessed the charms of a village maiden, 
and the grape of a eiladine, so she immediately won 
Monsieur and Madame Verroy’s heart. The good lady, 
enchanted at her goddaughter’s success with such intelli¬ 
gent and illustrious persons, could not contain herself for 
joy, and, in the overflowing of her excellent heart, knew 
not what to offer them; they were obliged to stop her, 
or else she would have had all the contents of her 
cellar brought up, and all her provisions in *the garret 
brought down. 

“Whom have you seen to-day?” asked she, when her 
effervescence was a little calmed—thanks to the eousump- 

tl' 1 "™"" r. V*r» f 

tion of a few biscuits and a Anger’s depth of wine. 

“Nobody much; only Phijom&ne !” • • 

“And Lavonel,” added Charles. “Lavcnel, whom we 
met gesticulating like a Chappe telcgra])li, and prophesy¬ 
ing like Ezekiel.” 
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“ Lavcnel? Where?” asked Madame Aubicr, eagerly. 

“ On the road to our house.” 

The good darned visage became as round as a full moon, 
and aO her stout person seemed to dissolve in a little, mute, 
infectious laugh. 

“ Virginie,” said she afterwards, “go and get us pome 
pears, on the second shelf to the left; they are last year’s 
pear#—a wonderful preservation; you will tell me how' 
* good they arc! ” t t 

“ Madame Aubicr, I protest! ” exclaimed Charles. “ It 
is not permitted to make people eat like this—and at 
mid-day, too 

Maduine Aubier winked her eye. • 

“Go, my little Virginie,” said she. The young girl 
went out, and immediately Madame Aubicr leaned 
confidentially towards her visitors, 

“ You met Lavenel ?*” 

“Yes, Madame; and he was revolving his arms like 
a windmill—enough to dislodge all the stars in the 
firmament.” * 

“And, later, Fhilom&ne?” 

“Yes.” 

“How did she look?” 

% « 

“ She was laughing all by herself, and had the look of 
a cat who has just caught a mouse.” 

“ Oh,"Charles! ” said Ma^ie. % 

“ Yes, my dear friend—but not to eat it!” 

“Well!” said Madame Aubicr, approaching the pair, 
“I am going to tell you a piece of news. Philom&ne 
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dined lately at Madame Lavenel’s, and they eat a 
goose!” 

“ It was cannibalism—” Charles began; but he 
restrained himself. 

“A goose at this season ?” asked Marie. 

“Oh! it was an extraordinary goose—a miraculous 
goose! It was the only one that survived an autumn 
•brood. They despaired of bringing it up, and then,+since 
Easter, it began to grow fat; it became magnificent. 
They exhibited it as a curiosity.” 

“And Madame Lavcnel decided to sacrifice that 
extraordinary animal?” asked Charles, avith a very 

serious air. « 

• • 

“ Yes, Monsieur; but in the greatest jnystery ! For 
fear that the neighbors should kndw it, Madame Lavcnel 
plucked the goose in her garden behind her house, where 
she could be seen from no side. But—” Here the good 
dame was taken with a fit of laughter that made her 
double chin tremble. “Our gardens join; the wind arose 
and blew away the feathers, and all Dielette found itself 
covered with them ! Think of the general astonishment! 
Goose feathers in mid June! It could only be Madame 
LavenePs unique goose. No one doubted it any more, 
when thay saw Philora&ne enter the dear lady’s house 
about mid-day, and stay there.” 

“ Whence we must conclude—?” asked Charles, \vhom 
all these small gossipings infinitely amused. 

“ That the goose has not been vainly sacrificed, and that 
we shall soon hear LavenePs and your cousin’s betrothal 
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announced. But above all, don’t go and speak to her 
about it.” 

“ N( ver fear, Madame Aubier: we are as discreet as 
two ibnibs. Moreover, your information agrees too well 
with my own observations for me not to give it entire 
faith. Now we must not speak of the marriage—” 

Yirginie returned at that moment with a plate full of 
venerable fruit, wrinkled like russet apples, and they 
talked no more about marriage. 

“Are you going to stay long amongst us, Mademoiselle?” 
Charles asked the young girl, who was contemplating, 
with a sort *of respect, “ one of the glories of France,” 
as the'articles of his friends said. » 

“ I do not Jsnow, Monsieur,” replied Virginia. “ My 
godmother had the kindness to ask me to come and stay 
with her for a few days—” 

“You will stay as long as you like, darling,” her god¬ 
mother interrupted. “ It is a great Joy for our house to 
have a pretty young girl to enliven it a little! Try and 
wish not to go away too soon ! ” * 

“Don't be worried, godmother; I am very much 
pleased here! ” 

The young girl approached the good lady, and laid her 

hand on her shoulder with a gesture of infantine and 

* * 

familiar tenderness, quite in harmony with the persons 
and**thti place; so much ^o that Charles and his wife 
exchanged a look of approbation. 

“I would like to marry lier here, so that she would 
never leave,” continued Madame Aubier, addressing 
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herself to the young people. “It is true her husband 
would take her away from me; but I should have the 
resource of going to see her during the hours in the day 
when I am alone. A house without children is a sad^pne 
—especially when it has been full of them and none 
remain.” 

The excellent woman’s sigli found an echo in Marie’s 
heart. &he, too, had lost children, and knew what it 
costs one. Virginie’s hand reposed more caressingly on 
her godmother’s shoulder,*and her look, full of kindness, 
sought Madame Verroy’s eyes, to show her the expression 
of her sympathy. 

“She is charming—perfectly charming,” fhought the 
young woman, answering the look. 

“Do you hope to marry her, Madame Aubicr?” said 
'she, out loud. “ What man would deserve so good a 
child?” 

“Ah ! I don’t know! don’t talk to me about it! I am 
not her mother—she Ifas lost hers, the poor little one—and 
yet I feel a real mother-in-law’s sentiments in regard to 
the one who will take her from me ! She has some for¬ 
tune—not much, but enough, about, eighteen hundred 
francs income—her father troubles himself no more about 
her than .about the old moons of last year; if an honest 
fellow should be found, and she should he willing to marry 
him, he would do well to carry her away, for I should tear 

out his eves.” * 

* * 

“And if he made her unhappy, what would you do?” 
asked Charles, smiling. 
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“ Then, oh ! then, I would do to him— mafoi! I know 
not what! One is very much to be piriecl when they are 
obliged to have sons-in-law in this life—at least, so my 
father ,&aid when I married ! ” 

The good creature smiled and her eyes were moist. 
Virginie put her two hands on Madame Aubier’s round, 
fat shoulders, as though she were going to embiace her, 
but she did not dare to show so much demonstration before 

r 

strangers, and tins mute clasp was all her timidity would 
allow; she returned to the window and took her knitting. 

After a few minutes, Monsieur and Madame Verroy 
withdrew, and the first word they exchanged was in 
ad miration*of Mirginie’s charm. 

“She reinstates the name ! That is saying every thing,” 
concluded Charles. “ For thirty years it has only been 
worn by cooks! ” 
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CHAPTER X. 

KEEPING SECRETS. 

rTlWO days passed without Philomene’s being seen at 

-L La lieu serie, and this infraction of a habit she had 

# ' 

contracted of taking all her meals there, did not fail to 
surprise our young people. , 

“She is perhaps eating the remains of the goose!” said 
Charles; but this purely material explanation did not 
satisfy his wife. However, in want of enlightenment, she 
confined herself # to conjectures^ which were far better 
founded than she*even believed. • 

• In effect, the goose had presided at*a repast worthy of 
the sacrificial feasts, where the augurs eat the fle^Ii of pro-* 
photic victims. Lavenel had at last obtained from Philo- 
m&ne the promise that .she would consecrate to him the 
remainder of her days. 

What motive decided flic widow to accept the admirer 
who had so many times been rejected? A niotive*of ail 
extreme simplicity: Philom&nc had only a very vague 
intention of keeping her promise, so vague in truth, that 
it was not even the ghost of an intentioh; it was rather 
quite the contrary. % 

But fbr*the moment she wished Lavenel to leave her in 
peace; with her Parisian relations, in the intimacy in 
winch she lived with very civilized people, it hurt her 
7 
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Belf-Jove that she should he openly sought after by the 
grain merchant. This latter—steel against steel—had 
lately invented a new means for obtaining his end : he had 
informed all Di6lette of his intentions in regard to the 
widow, so much so that she could not take a step without 
hearing her admirer spoken of. 

“Ah J well, that poor Lavenel, will you Ivcop him 
sighing always?” said the gossips; “he neither oats *nor 
drinks! ” 


This persecution of a new kind had irritated Philomtine 
exceedingly, blit it was not in her nature even to act openly; 
and she had accepted Lavenel with the intention of chang¬ 
ing her mind as soon as Monsieur and Madame Verroy 
should leave La Heuserie'. The vovarre ft hi eh she intended 
to make to Paris .at the young coupled expense would 
. serve as a reason for her change of humor. 

This Machiavelian combination ought surely to succeed; 
but one always forgets something, and it is that something 
that throws the train off the track. Lavenel, who only 
half trusted his lovely future ydfe’s word, continued the 
systeip that §pemed to have succeeded so well for him, and, 
under the seal of the most profound secrecy, his mother 
and himself informed two or three of the glibest tongues 
in the place, thpt Madame Cr6pin would shortly change 
her name for that of Madame Lavenel. One part of the 
secret, however, was well kept: it had been agreed that they 
would say nothing about it to the people of La Heuserie, 
and everybody was of one mind about keeping silence. 

“They have asked her to leave them her property, 3 r ou 
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see,” said Lavenel in confidence, “and if they learn ^she is 
going to marry again, they would very likely do something 
unpleasant to her. They are not at all accommodating, 
those Parisians; for a f yes/ or a ‘no/ they will summon 
persons before the Justice of Peace!” 

The Justice of Peace is what every good Norman fears 
the mosf after God, and sometimes before Him, for no one 
knows wlrat his neighbor may say truly or falsely, and 
differences which are to be settled are arranged at a loss 
rather than to appear before the magistrate. Lavenel was 
thus certain of obtaining silence from his confidants through 
this dreaded name, and, in effect, no one had any desire to 
speak about Philom&ne to the “people of La Hbuseric.” 

Madame Crepin had made of the silence to be kept in 
regard to her relations a condition sine qua* noji of her 
consent. An old Polish custom consists in intioducing a 
case of nullity in every marriage contract, thus correcting 
what might be redoubtable and inconvenient in eternal 
bonds. Philom&ne, vfho, however, completely ignored 
everything in relation to Poland, had found an analogous 
resource in her natural character. It was very little prob¬ 
able that Monsieur and Madame Verroy would not hear 
her proposed marriage spoken of, and as soon as they were 
informed of it, the moment would come for her to disen¬ 
gage herself from Lavenel of a hazardous promise! 

She reserved to herself, besides, the right to maintain*to 
and agaihst every one, that she had never .promised any¬ 
thing, and that her pretended consent was an audacious lie 
of Lavcncl’s and his mother. There had been no witnesses 
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to her promise, and without witnesses one cannot furnish a 
proof; every one is aware of this. 

And who knew? She might, perhaps, marry Lavenel, 
but not so long as his mother lived; oh ! as to that, no ! 
She did not wish any mother-in-law! But if, taking pity 
on the weariness she must feci, after so well-filled a life, 
God should call the old dame to Ilimself—first, Lavenel 
would be richer, and then who knew but that they might 
perhaps leave the grain and flour trade, so as to go to 
Pieux, and make the land more valuable? Philomdne 
had always dreamed of directing some great work, and of 
making servants, as they say, “ walk under finger and 
eye 1 ” ( 

But never so long as the Parisians should be there! 
They w r oul<l not remain there always. One obtains, by 
striving, two grindings out of the same bag of flour, bilt 
cannot obtain a third. They would disgust the Parisians 
with the place, which would not be very difficult; and 
when Philom&ne had made them furnish all they could, 
that would benefit or be pleasant for her, they would leave, 
never to return, shaking from off their sandals the dust of 
the country that had deceived them, and Madame GY6pin 
would be free to act according to her humor. 

'Verroy could give over Dinette to public vengeance, 
and erase it from the number of honest places where the 
friends of repose and simplicity could pass a few weeks. 

What did .Philomdne care? First, she hkd never 
thought about it; and then, if she had thought, she would 
only have shrugged her shoulders. What could that 
matter lo her? 
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She had told Lavenel that her cousins had asked Jier to 
leave them property; that it was only to their obsessions 
that she had given the imprudent promise; she feigned to 
fear their vengeance; and the poor man, duly trained, hud 
repeated his lesson. But, strangely, he did not believe a 
word tljjit Philomfaie said to him about her fortune, her 
intentions^ or of anything that concerned her interests. 
He knew she was false and untruthful, and still he had 
unhesitatingly swallowed this falsehood and calumny, 
probably because not being the object of it, what con¬ 
cerned his neighbor was indifferent to him. And then it 
is so sweet to think evil of others! 

When this rumor reached Madame Aubier*s ears, she 
shook her head with a displeased air. 

. “ No,” said she to the kind soul who had Wrought it to 
her, “L will never believe the Verroys capable of such ji 
thing, and I think them incapable of revenging themselves 
for a disappointment. I do not wish to know who told you 
that, my dear lady; but, whoever it was, you must tell her 
she is mistaken, and that she would do well to reflect twice 
before repeating a thing that might draw upon hey some¬ 
thing disagreeable and well deserved. I am sure, if Mon¬ 
sieur Vcrroy beard that spoken of, lie would go back to the 
source of it, and it would end badly for all those who have 
mixed themselves up in it! ” 

“At Ipast, you are not going to tell it to him, Madame 
Aubier!” exclaimed the alarinetl gossip., • 

“ I never repeat gossip,” replied the good lady, “ it is 
more than enough to listen to it; but I advise you to be 
more prudent.” 
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Virginie, who had listened without saying a word, 
waited till the visitor had left; then she came forward. 

“ Because you are good and just, godmother, I think as 
yen do. It seems to me impossible that the gentleman 
and lady who were here the other day should be capable 
of so low an idea.” r 

“ You are right, child; they are good, nice people, and 
I would put my hand in the fire, if that is not another 
trick of Philom&ne’s. Here is a basket of nice straw¬ 
berries,” she continued after a silence; “ will you go and 
take them to La Heuserie, to your friends, the Parisians?” 

“ Oh, godmother ! ” said Virginie, blushing with plea¬ 
sure. “All alone ? ” 

<_ n 

“Are you afraid the wolf will eat you?” 

“ No, godmother, but I don’t know them.” 

“You will know them. Goat once; it seems to me that 
I ought to make them reparation for the disagreeable things 
I have just heard. If I had better legs I would go with 
you; but 1 am no longer of an age for tripping over the 
roads. Go, child.” 

Virginie took from the anteroom a large hat, made of 
common straw, and trimmed with black velvet, possessed 
herself of the basket, and with a merry heart and brisk 
step she set forth towards La Heuserie. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE WOIjF. 


/ 


©> 

T HE afternoon was lovely; the sea rolled with a 
dreamy regularity, and the silver fringe that bor¬ 
dered the waves left small flakes of foam on the flue sand, 
that shone in the sunshine?. Light clouds floated very high 
in the heavens, and millions of spangles danced on the sea 
in the tremblings of the waves. Virginie walked on with 
her basket, like Little Red Riding Hood, happy and proud 
to be sent as a*messcnger to the renowned Parisians.* 

The seeds of the dandelions which children call “travel¬ 
lers,” and which floated on every side in the June air, 
were not lighter than the young girl's heart. She went 
on, blowing at times oil a little “traveller” that slowly 
passed her face, looking at the bay with admiration with¬ 
out quite realizing what she felt; then, casting her vyes on 
the grassy hill-tops, saying to herself, that it was all very 
beautiful, and that life was very sweet. 

Happy youth! There are hours when approaching 
twenty years* of age, in which the heart suddenly grows 
warm and swells, and like unto a balloon floats away to 
the far heights of heaven without one's knowing the 
reason why. A bright day comes, a gentle wind shakes 
the leaves, the “travellers” fly about on all sides, a 
thrush warbles on a branch, and behold! all at once one 
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says tq one’s self, that life is good and long, that the 
future will he happy, that the world is full of unexplored 
joys. When we are past thirty we no longer know the 
ehaym of such reveries: joys have come, but the rest has 
come too, alas! 

Virginie was not yet twenty years old, anil on such a 
beautiful day it seemed impossible to her that something 
pleasant should not happen to her. She had read niiioh 
in fairy tales, and—here we will make a parenthesis. 

There have been found very wise people full of practical 
sense, of cleverness even, who have declared the perusal of 
fairy tales pernicious, and calculated to pervert the judg¬ 
ment of childhood. These wise persons arc certainly 
right, for it is undeniable that animals speak no human 
tongue whatever, that magicians cannot change pumpkins 
into chariots, and that kirigs’ sons marry in preference 
princesses of their own rank when they can find them ; 
but has a child ever been met with so little intelligence 
as really to believe in so many wonaers? A child is not 
as credulous as one supposes: if he lias an absolute faith 
in his father’s and mother’s word, it is because he looks 
them in their eyes while they are talking; it is on account 
of a habit born with his iir*t cries, which has taught him 
that his parents love him and only wish his welfare. But 
if a stranger tries to tell him some extraordinary fact, to 
give jiirn some information that seems improbable to his 
mind—which is .intolerant' because he is ignorant—the 
child looks at the stranger with the undcfinable arch look 
of one who feigns to be deceived through good-breeding, 
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and says afterwards: “ ITe thought I believed hirr, but it 
is not true, papa, is it?” A child does not believe in 
fairv tales any more than he believes in Santa Claus; but 
he finds an extraordinary pleasure in persuading hirr Self 
that lie believes in them. After the disagreeable lesson, 
the scolding master, the little burn that makes him suffer, 
after the punishment that deprives him of his dessert, after 
the ta^k or verb to be studied during recreation—it is very 
nice to say to himself: “Ah! if there^vere only fairies! 
If the ceiling could open to let a marvellous lady pass 
through, covered with satin and diamonds, who would 
carry me off to her palace! How would the palace be 
made?” At once the -task, the burn, the master, the dry 
bread, are forgotten, and the child dreams of chimeras 
appropriate to his age; just as In ton, he will dream of an 
infinite, eternal love—as later still, he will dream of be»ng 
a prefect or of having a red ribbon. 

Who would wish Jo deprive a young man of believing 
in the disinterested love of his washerwoman? who would 
have the courage to refuse the small tradesman the hope 
of having some day a country house on a hillside in the 
environs of Paris? Neither the one nor the other really 
believe in their dream, but they love to persuade them¬ 
selves that tlicy do. And that is happiness! Do we not 
all speak of dreams that in the very depths of ourselves w T e 
k no w. can not be realized ? -> 

Virginie had read many fairy tales, and of course, he it 
understood, did not believe in them, but she loved to ”ecall 
them, and, as she was walking, she mingled confusedly in 
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her memory, Little Red Riding Hood, Cinderella, and 
The Ass’s Skin. 

On the road to La Heuserie one could not meet wolves 
ox* ^kings’ sons; however, she said to herself, that if the 
king's son had passed on the road the day that the wolf 
eat Little Red Riding Hood, attracted by the poor phild’s 
cries, he would have burst in the door, killed the wolf, 
and carried off the little shepherdess to his mother, tile 
queen’s house; the queen was kind, Little Red Riding 
Hood amiable and charming; fn spite of the futility of 
her character the king’s son would have married her, and 
then— 

“Where hre you going like jdiat, my pretty young 
lady?” said a voice, quite clbse to Virginie. 

“It is the*wolf !” t thought she, with a shiver that. 

shook the basket of straw bei*ries, and made some fall 

* 

on the ground. 

It was not the wolf! it was Lavenel, who made hence- 
foi th every day an inspection around La Heuserie. The 
master’s eye, you see! * 

Recovered from her fright, Virginie bowed to the grain 
merchant, whom she had known since a long while. 

u I am going to see the Parisians,” said she, “ to take 
them this basket of strawberries my godmother sends 
them.” 

Lavenel, faithful to his habit, took two strawberries out 
of the basket, and ate then? without ceremony; then lie 
raised his eyes on the young girl, and seemed quite aston¬ 
ished. 
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“You have grown very much since last ye^-r,” said 
he, with more grace than he generally showed in the 
relations of life. “How old are you, Mademoiselle 
Virginie?” 

“ I will be twenty on All-Saints’ day,” replied the 
younjj girl. 

“And you are going to La Heuserie? I am going a 
little farther; I do not wish to detain you.” 

He walked on with Virginie, and on the way asked her 
a thousand questions relative to her father, to the state of 
his affairs, and his plans. Without distrust the young 
girl answered him frankly. First, she did not know how 
to lie; and then Lavenel, about to marry Philomfcne, was 
nearly a married man, and in her eyes, a man forty years 
old, married or nearly so, was a venerable personage. 

i 

Never will people of forty years of age know how old 
they seem to those who are only twenty! 

Lavenel thus learned that Monsieur Beuron had bought 
three pieces of land, that he had replaced a bad cow for 
two good ones, that his last crop of oats had been sold for 
a fifth more than his neighbor’s, because its quality was 
very much superior; and all this gave him much to reflect 
upon. ’ He walked with his head down, buried in pro¬ 
found meditation, when suddenly: 

“And you, Mademoiselle Virginie, when are you going 
to marry ? ” said he, in a gentle voice. ♦ 

“f? There is time enough. Besides, I am very hard 
to please! ” 

“ You have the right to be,” the grain merchant replied, 
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gallantly; but to correct what might be too amiable in 
that phrase, Jig added, immediately: 

“A r»eh young lady like yourself has a right to aspire 
to wjiat is best.’' 

“I am not very rich,” Virginia replied, innocently. 

“ Bah! you certainly have two thousand francs in¬ 
come?” 

“Only eighteen hundred.” ■ 

“All! well, that is very nice ! Is it in land?” 

“ .Xo, in ready money. It is*a fancy of my father's, 
who wished to liquidate what I inherited from my mother 
as soon as she died, so that lie should have no trouble 

when I became of age.” 

° • 

“ In ‘crowns!” repeated Lavenel. “It is*an odd idea, 
and not a very good one; for you know, Mademoiselle, 
people around here like land better.” 

“My husband, however, will have to be satisfied with 
it,” replied Virginie, smiling. 

“Land, you see,” continued Laven£l, “can be seen, can 
be touched”—lie struck the ground with his inelegant foot 
—“while bonds, what are they? Only paper! There is 
nothing but land under the sun !” 

Virginie scarcely listened to him; La Heuserie was not 
far distant, and the young girl was asking hcfeclf how she 
should turn her little complimentary speech on arriving, 
when La vend troubled her meditation. 

“ But your father has no other child ?” said he. w You 
are his only heiress?” 

Virginie gently shook her head. 
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“ There is a second wife,” said she, with a shadow of 
sadness in her sweet-toned voice. “ I think he will leave 
her his fortune.” 

“Ah! the devil! Only the half of it, at most!” 
exclaimed Lavenel, suddenly, much warmed. “ One does 
not disinherit one’s child. What is this you tell me?” 

Virginia continued to shake her head very gently, and 
he went.on, with fresh vehemence: 

“That is tangible property, furnished houses and build¬ 
ings ! If it were papery—bonds, titles of incomes, pay¬ 
able to the bearer—such as they have nowadays, I would 
say nothing! But as to tangible property—it cannot be! 
You can plead, you can gain the suit!” 

“Ah! Monsieur Lavenel,” said the young girl, sadly, 
“ there is no lawsuit to be ma'de. They have made a con¬ 
tract, and what they owned is not to be in common !” 

Lavenel, who had cooled a little, took a few steps 
without saying anything; then, returning to a mysterious 
idea which he did npt emit— 

“ Was your father rich when he married the second 
time?” asked he. • 

“ He was comfortably off.” 

•r J 

“Then you will have the half of what he owned at 
that time! *You are an heiress, Mademoiselle Virginie! 
Do you understand law?” * 

“A little,” answered the young girl, with a melancholy 
tone.* “ One is obliged to do so, when one has to protect 
one’s property! ” 

“You do well! An heiress should always understand 
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law! Well, as to myself, should I marry,”—here Vir- 
ginie looked at him askant, but he pretended not to see it 
—“I would wish to put everything in common, so that 
my wife’s interests would only be one with mine, and I 
wottld know how to protect them, I can tell you! ” 

“ Pliilomdne’s people (relations) have only to hold out 
well!” thought Virginie. il Au revoir , Monsieur 'Lave- 
nel,” said she, out loud, “ here I am.” 

“To one of these days, Mademoiselle,” answered Philo- 
mine’s gallant, honoring the yoi^ng girl with a great bow 
with his hat. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A SUDDEN INVASION. 

Y IRGINIE entered the yard ; at the noise of the bar 
falling, Marie appeared at the first-story window. 
'“Charles,” said she, to her husband, “there is the 
Greuze coming with a basket of strawberries.” 

Charles ran rapidly down the stairs to see the Greuze, 
and nearly fell on the young girl, who drew back a step, 
smiling, 

“ That is what comes of too much haste, Mademoiselle,” 
said he, conducting her into the room on the ground'floor; 
“in my impatience to see you, 1 nearly killed you.” 

Virginie began to laugh ; this unceremonious manner 
put her at her ease, and her sympathy for the Parisians 
redoubled, when she saw Marie enter, cordial and merry 
as usual, who, holding out both her hands, and taking 
her basket, addressed Jier at once half a dozen friendly 
questions, all calculated to provoke the confidence and to 
encourage the young provincial girl's timidity. 

“ Was it y.ourself, Mademoiselle, who thought of com¬ 
ing, or rather your godmother jwrho sent you ? ” asked 
Charles, who loved to see the young girl's white teeth 
appear from under her timid and kindly smile. 

“I So not wish to tell an uhtruth, Monsieur,”said she; 
“it was my godmother who bade me come; but she knew 
very well the pleasure she gave me.” • 
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“Nicely answered,” said the novelist, with an air of 
approbation. “And do you think, Mademoiselle Vir- 
ginie, you will have as much pleasure in returning 
another tune?” 

“As to that, I am very sure,” replied she, looking at 
Marie. 

By the end of five minutes, the most perfect cordiality 
reigned between our three friends, and one would have 
said they had known each other all their lives. 

It sometimes happens that a sympathy of opinion on 
the most essential points is understood between persons 
who see each other for the first time—a word, a look 
meetly exchanged, makes one divine that the new-comer 
thinks and feels like one’s self—then a great cordiality is 
established, that is all the Stronger, because it is so sud¬ 
den, and that*it gives, to the new friends the unhoped-for 
pleasure of an agreeable discovery. 

This was what happened to Yirginie in regard to the 
young couple: she felt herself their friend, and immedi¬ 
ately, with the enthusiasm which is one of the most beauti¬ 
ful gifts of her age, they became as dear to her as though 
she had known them all her life. 

Charles made Yirginie tell him about the impressions 
of her childhood; ho found an extraordinary charm of 
freshness and grace itr the recital of the young girl’s 
thoughts, who, more intelligent than her surroundings, 
was still, however, a stranger to all vanity and ambition, 
r “And have you never desired to live in large cities?” 
asked he, at length. 
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“Never!” answered the young girl. “I could live 
there, perhaps, as well as anpther, for I imagine one 
must meet many beautiful things in them, and also kind 
people,” added she, looking at Madame Verroy, # while 
her pretty face became covered with a blush at the 
thought of her boldness. 

A shadow appeared upon the door — always open 
according to the patriarchal custom of the country— 
and amidst a cry of joy and astonishment, and Charies’ 
and Marie’s hearty lapghter, there >vas seen to fall at 
Virgin ie’s feet, who drew back with affright, a straw hat, 
a case for another, a travelling easel, a parasol, and an 
artist’s folding-chair, a gourd, a box of paints, a handker¬ 
chief tied at the four corners containing linen afid shoes, 
and a large body, clad in gray and sljod with canvas 
sandals, stretched itself out at full length on the family 
bench, exclaiming: 

“All! W'ell! talk to me of leagues in the country for 
refreshing a man!* I am dead, my friends, I am dead !” 

Virginio, who w T as alarmed, contemplated this invasion 

without knowing A$hat to say; and a lost cat who had 

adopted the Verroys’ hearth, and who warmed herself 

thereat usually, with her paws curled up, and her nose on 

the ashes, now erected licr back, hissed, ^and flew up the 

chimney. 

* 

“It is our friend, Masson,” said Charles, to reassure •her. 

Masson arose, picked up his liat, and made a Leu is 
XIII. bow to the young girl, sweeping the ground vith 
the border of his Yokohafna, the which he had paid 
8 
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forty-five centimes for in a shop opposite the railway- 
station, Eftid said to her in a melodious voice: 

“ Mademoiselle, I am your very humble servant.” 

Every one burst out laughing, and Virginie, growing 
emboldened, aided Marie in picking up all the luggage 
that was strewn on the ground. 

“ Accept, mesdames, my humble apologies for the 
trouble I give you,” groaned Masson, reassuming his 
place on the bench, “ but I have walked six leagues, with 
the little things fhat you behold, and in canvas sandals!” 

Those fantastic shoes, covered with mud of all colors, 
had gained on the way a double sole of clay, that was far 
more thick than the first, and laughter began again. 

Marie brought wine, fruit, bread and butter; and Vir¬ 
ginie, who had decidedly adopted her, following her 
everywhere, had ended by discovering, one knew not 
how, but with that intuition of poodles and persons who 
have loving hearts, a glass, knives and forks, and a 
napkin, and Masson left his horizontal position and seated 
himself before the feast. 

At the moment when, having filled his glass, he was 
about to cany it to his lips, he stopped and raised it to his 
brow. 

“I drink to the hospitable gods,” said he to his hosts; 
“to Ilebe!” added he, turning towards Virginie, who, 
amazed, lowered her eyes, half smiling. 

After having emptied his glass, Masson attacked J;he 
solids, and, after some momenfs, during which the others 
had looked at him eating: 
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“I feel better/' said be. “Thy* is how it all happened—” 
A slight noise attracted his attention towards the chim¬ 
ney; he saw the cat, who, having recognized the absence 
of all danger, carefully descended the pot-hook and re¬ 
turned to her beloved ashes that were still warm. 

“As our number is now complete/' said he, “ I begin : 
Night before last I was strapping my valise, when I saw 
Benedict enter; I had left my key in my door, and you 
will learn, by-and-by, ^whafc that negligence cost me! 
Benedict entered then, looked at me packing up my effects, 
and remarking a superb pair of hunting shoes, that had 
never assisted at the killing of anything but a hare last 
year, he said to me: • . 

What are you going to do with those ? > 

“‘Wear them down there/ replied * 

* “ ‘ Down there—where ? ' 

“ ‘ In Normandy, on the beach, in the sand/ 

“ £ In the sand, where?' 

Somewhere near Pieux/ 

“‘Pieux? that is inland; I was there five or six years 
ago/ 

“‘Well I on the cliffs, somewhere; there are cliffs there, 
the de-vil V 

“‘Oh! yes, «ny friend, there are some there! But do 
you imagine yQU can walk in that? country in gendarmes 
boots? It's all rocks, my friend, all rocks! You wpuld 

say you*were walking on currjP-combs with their points 

-<—!»! , — ’ A " 

up in the air 1 Never could you walk there in those/ 

“He turned my beautiful boots round with disdabi, 
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and having said this, he* let them fall on the floor from 
the height of a me'rc. I confess they were heavy. 

“ <- \Vhat do you wish me to put on my feet, then ? 7 I 
asked him, with the innocence of a lamb who baas, calling 
the butchci. 

t(( Canvas sandals, my dear, canvas sandals! They arc 
supple and soft, the thick sole preserves one from the 
points of the rocks, and then one is so comfortable in 
them ! 7 , 

“Sybaritism and the natural cowardice of man aiding, 

I bought some beautiful canvas sandals; you see them 77 — 

Masson stretched out his feet that had no longer any form 

or color—“and I put them in my travelling bag. I left 

—I arrived—as they say in dramas. They deposited me 

at a little station covered with roses. Oh ! such roses ! I 

• 

htive never seen so many, except on your cheeks, Mademoi¬ 
selle , 77 said he, turning towards Virginie, who was listening 
to him with wide-opened eyes; “there was also a carriage 
there—a sort of stage-wagon—that brought me to Pieux. 
Till there, everything went well*; it was this morning, 
about ten o’clock', at Pieux, and apropos, why do they call 
it Pieux ? Without making a pun,* there is only one, the 
belfry of the church, which one can see at least from the 
outskirts of Paris, so never-ending is it. There I re¬ 
freshed m 3 self,'and I* asked the inn-keeper—who could 
ha^ thought of him? he had the air of such an honest 
man!—I asked him if iflcdette was far away, aifd if that 
place was far from the one before it. 


* Pieux* meaning in French pious persons.— Translator’s Note. 
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“ ‘ It is a short hour from here by the cross-roads/ the 
inn-keeper answered. 

“ c Very well/ said I, i I will go on foot/ 

“I shouldered all that you see there; I looked like 
Dupuis in the Cigale y but not so nice, you know, and 
behold me off by the cross-road. I walked a short hour, 
and then a long one, and I did not see the sea; my man 
had told me that a little before reaching your house I 
would see the sea. I said to myself it was because I was 
too much loaded, that I did not march in regulation step, 
and then I walked another short hour. Then—I h&d 
patent-leather boots; on they are there, tied in jhe hand¬ 
kerchief—myjtoes begait to burn, and I sat down upon 
the edge of a hillside and put *on my canvas sandals, my 
triumphant sandals, and I set forth again with a lighter 
step certainly. 

“ When I had walked a short IcilomUre , I felt quite com¬ 
fortable, but, nevertheless, the leagues of the country 
began to seem long to me. Then the landscape changed; 
no more heaths, but ravines, delicious ravines, with ador¬ 
able brooks, filled with delectable cresses, that made me 
think of the Cyropedia , and of roast chicken; then more 
ravines, more brooks, more cresses. I think I said to 
myself, 1 Friend Masson! you have lost the cross-road/ 
And, hi effect, I had lost it! But* I found another, and 

besides, when one loses a cross-road, it is not lost for e^ery 

» • * 

one. 

Here another shadow appeared in the door, and Philo- 
mfcne entered quietly; at this sight Virginie blushed, the 
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cat again fled, and Marie" rose to offer a chair. A short 
moment of general discomfiture followed, then Masson 
continued his story, but without any pleasure or gayety— 
fatigue had evidently gotten the upper hand. Virginie 
left, accompanied by the pleadings of Charles and his 
wife to renew her visit often. 

“ I have no voice in the chapter,” said Masson, bowing; 
“but if I dared, Mademoiselle, I would express the same 
wish.” 

In thanking him, Virginie gave him a look so full of 
mischief and of fun, that the young man was amazed. 

“She is charming ! she is charming ! she is charming I” 
said r he, when she had disappeared. “One Can very well 
steal that verse from Monsieur Augier, in speaking of 
such an amiable gild ! ” 

“Since we have known her, my dear,” replied Verroy, 
“we have said nothing else to each other!” 

Philom^ne threw towards the door, through which 
Virginie had disappeared, a sullen look, full of tin eaten- 
ings, but the door did not seem moved by it; and Masson, 
who had followed it, was not moved any the more, but he 
lodged it in his memory, to take it out later—when the 
time and season arrived, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

HOW HAPPY GOURD I BE WITH EITHER. 

L A YENEL had returned to his home—for no business 
whatever had led him in the direction of La 
Ileuserie—reflecting profoundly on many.secret things. 

First, through what singular chance had it happened 
that Virginie Beuron had delayed that year the visit she 
generally made her godmother at Easter time? People 
who change tflieir habits are truly insupportable! One is 
accustomed to sec them in April, they arrive in July; and 
one doesn’t even know where one is in* the seasons. 

• 

And then how pretty she was, that little girl! The 
year before she was not much to look at. Those little 
thinnish girls who Change their feathers often cause one 
these surprises; but it .is stupid, for truly one does not 
know any longer what to count on with them! She was 
black, behold her white and pink; she was long, with 
spider claws put for arms in her shoulders; and now she 
has superb arms. It is absurd! 

And then what a droll sort of bqdy—tfce father Beuron 
—to have put his daughter’s fortune in crowns! 

Lavenel had slandered crowds; first, because it is*the 
custom of the Norm and country, and then because it was 
his whim to slander them just then; but at the bottom it 
would be a very fine advantage for the coming sqp-in-law, 
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oil the condition, however, that the son-in-law was an 
intelligent man, who would not go and dream of recon¬ 
verting the crowns into land ! Crowns! they are made to 
roll! Trade, for instance, that lives from credit, but also 
from a great deal of ready money, that was what that 
pretty dot in sounding crowns needed! 

Here Lavenel thought of his debts; he owed around 
the world ten thousand francs, and found it hard to pay 
the interest at twelve per cent, His lender was very 
amiable, and did not reclaim any reimbursement either 
near at hand or in the distance; but twelve per cent, a 
year—that made one per cent, a month—and when there 
are a great many hundreds, it is an income! An income 
that one would have to regain here and there on grain, 
wheat and issues, ^avenel sighed. 

How unattractive PhilomOne was! Hold! there she 
was coming, with her angular walk, her fist resting back¬ 
wards on her hip, as though she were giving herself a 
thrust to send herself forward! What a difference between 
Philom&ne and Virginia! Eh! eh! but then it was 
natural; for between those two women there was a flight 
of twenty years of age. 

Lavenel thought over Virginic’s charms; and to avoid 
the sight of his betrothed, he opened a fence, entered a 
field, and disappeared fiom sight. 

Hjs thoughts had followed him, however; for, on 
entering his house, he threw with a bad humor three 
sprigs of clover—sometimes called sweet pink trefoil 
—on the table. From over her spectacles old Madame 
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Lavenel contemplated the thfee sprigs for a long time, 
then her son, then the three sprigs again, and ended by 
asking: • 

“ What is that?” 

“ That,” replied her son, “ is some clover of Louis Bon- 
Marin’s, that I picked in his grass-field ! ” 

“Ah!” said the old woman, without ceasing to cast 
her eyes from the clover to her heir. She did not seize 
the relation between the sprigs of hay gmd Master Theo¬ 
dore Lavenel’s bad humor. 

The Litter dragged his hat over his eyes, plunged his 
Punchinello’s none and his sharp-pointed chin in the mys¬ 
teries of hi* cravat, ^ith its many folds; then, without 
any preamble: 

. “Do you know, mother,” said "he, “tha*. Virginia 
Beuron will have thirty-six francs of dot in ready 
money?” 

“ No, my boy,” answered the old woman, who stopped 
looking at her son, and the sprigs of clover, to return to 
her knitting, for she had understood the enigma. 

“And then the half of her father’s fortune, at the 
latter’s death?” 

Madame Lavenel shook her head negatively, and set 
her needles to*work dextrously. 

“And a pretty girl is Virgihie, and amiable, and 
polite! ” • 

lie made a few turns around the shop, gave a kick to 
an empty bag that was lying on the floor, and suddenly, 
between his teeth: 
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“ I deserve my fate,” said he; “ one needs to be an 
imbecile to wish to many* Phi lom&ne !” 

For a moment the steel needles beat the measure of a 
little rapid and melancholy tune. 

“ There is nothing done about it yet,” said Madame 
Lavenel, slowly. 

Theodore turned around brusquely. 

“ You said, mother?” 

“There is nothing done abouf it,” repeated the old 

woman with her tranquil voice. 

Lavenel came and leaned on the counter, placed his two 

elbows on it, his head in his two hands, and for a quarter 

of an* hour the mother and son talked to each other in a 

* 

low voice, as they do in melodramas. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AN IDEAL WIFE. 

a "^TOW that you have some one with you,” said 

A-N Philom&ne to her cousin, the next morning, a 
little before the hour for breakfast, “ I Will come no more, 
except when you have need of me/’ 

Leaning over the hearth, Marie was making an omelette 
by the aid of a nice, Ipright beech-wood fire, that danced 
briskly around the stove; she raised her fork in the air 
with which she was superintending the cooking, looked 
at Madame Cr6pin, and said to her in astonishment: 

“Why?” 

“ Because I don’t wish to trouble you in your friendly 
relations,” the widow replied, with the modesty which 
formed her most lovely appanage. 

Marie shrugged her shoulders, and plunged her fork 
in the beaten eggs. 

“ I don't see in what you could trouble us,” said she, 
after a moment, “ and I do not see, either, why you say 
such things; you know very well it annoys me.” 

“I do not wish to annoy you, my dear,” answered 
Madame Cr6pin, in a p iqued •tone; “it is just exactly 
in order not to annoy you that henceforth I shall stay at 
home.” 

“Come, Philomfene,” said Madame Verroy, leaving her 
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post of trust, “why do you*say such absurdities? You 
get angry, one knows no^for what reason. You take a 
fa nay not to come here for eight days, I do not ask you 
for what motive; you come then, every day, during another 
week; I am delighted at it. You are as free as the air 
here. What whim has made you feel the necessity of 
announcing to me your sedentary caprice? If you wished 
to stop at home, and not cause me annoyance, you should 
have done so without speaking of ifr!” 

Philom&ne did not answer, but turned her back to the 
light, and there remained standing, motionless like a child 
placed in punishment, during which time Marie deposited 
the orrtelette on the table. • # 

“Where are our gentlemen'?” said she, glancing around 
the room. She then perceived Madame Crepin’s woful 
countenance, and approached her. 

“Well?” putting her hand on her shoulder. 

Philom£ne turned away her head and smothered a sob! 

“Tears?” said Marie, more irritated at the bottom of 
her heart than she would have liked to avow. “ Come, 
Philomfcne, what is the matter?” 

“You treat me harshly,” said the widow, swallowing 
her tears. “ I only love you, in all the world; it is very 
painful to me to have my friendship and delicacy so 
strangely rewarded!” 

Murie said to herself that Philomdne chose her moments 

t 

of effusion very inopportunely, for the omelette waS grow¬ 
ing cold with the rapidity peculiar to omelettes. Madame 
Yerroy resolved to end the situation at once. 
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“Sit down there, great stupid!” said she, laying her 
two hands on her cousin’s shudders, which precipitated f 
Madame Crepin in a chair ; “ sit up at the table, eat some 
omelette, and don’t say any more absurdities!” 

She repaired what there might have been too uncere¬ 
monious in this speech by a kiss on both her cheeks, and 
went out to call the two young men, whom she found in 
the court-yard. 

“I don’t like eggs,” said Philom&ne; “they do not agree 
with me.” 

“You have said that to us before, cousin,” said Charles, 
who, entering the first, was alone welcomed by, tliis confi¬ 
dence ; “ but,don’t worfy ! There must bo something tilso.” 

There was something else/ in effect, and Philom&ne did 
iiot seem to suffer from indigestion, Tor, in spite of her 
recent emotion, she gave proof of a fine appetite. Masson, 
who was placed opposite to her, looked at her with a 
certain curiosity. She had not an ordinary face, certainly; 
the expression of her physiognomy, which was very 
changeful, being sometimes sour, sometimes quite open 
and expansive, totally modified her features with a clear 
and very decided sweep; so that frequently in an hour’s 
time, one would see before them, not one Philom&nc only, 
but quite a collection of Pliilomenes. 

“'Well, Masson,” said Charles,“when fhe omelette lnd 
disappeared, “ what are they doing at Paris?” • 

“ Walking on the Boulevards during the day, going 
into cafes, and in the evening going to the theatre,” replied 
Masson, with the beatified air of one who no longer 
accomplishes any of those duties whatever. 
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“What arc they playing Sit the theatres?” asked Charles. 

“ The 3000th of Ma^dam en pdte and the 495th of 
l&rluberlus” replied the actor, crossing his arms. 

“Always the same things?” 

“Always.” 

“ What do they do without you at your theatre?” 

“ They replace me, in what I play! I appear in the third 
act and I say to the figurants: ( By heaven, my lords! 
you have done a sorry task ! 9 «Then I pass my sword 
through Gadoreau’s body, you know that little Gadoreau ? 
and I go home—make myself a cup of tea and read 
your novels!” 

Marie laughed; Philomdne lodkcd at her with a re¬ 
proachful air; she did not 'understand, but it seemed to 
her there was nothing to laugh at in that. Then thjs 
gentleman, who used “thee” and “thou” in speaking to 
Charles, played at a theatre! Philom^ne had never been 
in one. * 

“And your mother?” asked Charles. 

“ She still curses me.” 

“And still sends you money ? ” 

“ Of course! But what she sends me is nothing in com¬ 
parison to what she spends in masses and tapers so as to 
make me return to the pale of the church.” # 

“And it does not succeed ?” 

“2STot at all! What would you have me do, once I 
returned there, eh ? ” 

“You have still, then, the same artistic vocation?” 
asked Marie. 
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“ I ? not the least in the world! I never had any 
vocation! Only my mother anr^my late uncle the Abb6 t 
wished to make me enter a seminary; I was seventeen 
years old; I had finished my studies; in order to be one 
with them I entered the Conservatoire; but I should 
never have thought of the Conservatoire except for the 
Seminary.” 

“That is curing opposites by opposites, according to 
the rules,” said ChaMes: “ you are a great doctor, Masson.” 

“And you remain at the theatre, all "the same?” asked 
Marie, smiling. 

“ What would ^ou have me do ? Where the goat is 
tied, it must browse! ” the young man replied, philosophi¬ 
cally. “ Some day I shAll inherit ten thousand francs in¬ 
come ; that day I shall * leave the.boards/ as they say, and 
go and raise cabbages.” 

“ Never! ” said Charles; “ you will never raise cab- 

* * 

bages! It is nothin your nature! ” 

“That’s possible! Well, then! I will install myself in 
a small house in the environs of Paris; I will not raise 
cabbages there, I will marry, I will be a good husband, a 
good father, and all that follows.” 

“That is not my horoscope,” said Marie; “you will 
turn some heiress’ head who will marry you by force, and 
you will become a millionnaire.” * % 

“I am not conceited!” replied Masson, caressing his 
face with a complacent air; “ I do not asjure to such high 
destiny l '* 

They all laughed at the gesture, not at the v/ords; 
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Philom&ne continued to stare at the young actor as she 
’ if^uld have stared at 4 }ig elephant at the Jardin des 
Pla fixes. 

“ i\o,” continued Masson, “ I have another ideal! I 
shall many a young, amiable girl, not too clever, but who 
will know a little about cooking; she must bring me fifty 
thousand francs—for I am not rich enough for two—and 
then the little ones!—I wish her to be pretty—ugly 
women are so hqrrid !—and provided she has a good dis¬ 
position, we will be very happy!” 

"A urea mediocritas ” said Charles. 

“ Exactly.” , 

“llow old are you?” 

“ Thirty-five, in a week.” 

“That is the lovely age!” said Charles. “I was thirty- 
five two years ago, so I now find thirty-seven a still love¬ 
lier age.” 

Masson and Madame Verroy laughed ; Philomfcnc, who 
was still serious, looked at them, and .asked herself from 
what menagerie all these persons, whom until now she 
had deemed sensible persons, had come! 

“What an odd thing, the ideal is!” said Charles. “I 
remember when I was twenty I dreamed of finding a 
blonde with black eves, small and coquettish, with the 
graces of a child ; I carried that ideal about for some years 
in e\*ery corner of France; suh\ then one fine evening I met 
Marie, a brunette, tall and innocent as a girl who 1ms 
never looked a man in the face; I fell in love, and—yon 
know the rest! ” 
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“The moral of which story,” said Masson, in a didactic 
tone, “is, that one must not have an ideal!” 

“On the contrary,” Marie said, eagerly, “one must litive 

one, and change it! One has thus the pleasure of com- 

• > )) • - 
parison! 

Our friends laughed heartily: PhilomSne smiled vaguely, 

“ And you, Madame,” asked Masson, politely, “ what is 
your opinion ?” # 

“ Oh ! I, Monsieur,” answered the widow, with ease, “ I 
have no opinion. A poor, ignorant peasant like myself 
should listen to others and keep silence!” 

“ Voild ! ” thought Charles. “ Now a chili will fall.” 

A chill Mid fall upon them, in effect, and the "repast 
ended less gayly than it had begun. 

9 
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CHAPTER XV. 


GRATUITOUS ADVICE. 


W HEN they had left the table to go into the little 
garden, that was invaded, with grass, full of 
shadow and of ^sunshine sifting through the branches, 
Masson approached Madame Vcrroy. 

“Perhaps I hurt your cousin?” said he, with the kind¬ 
ness natural to his character. “ Suppose 1 try to repair my 
foolishness? But tell me how 1 could have huf*t her; for 
I do not know at all, I assure you.” 

“PhilomSne is whimsical,” Marie answered him. “She 
has had great sorrows; she has borne them in a worthy 
manner; we do not get angry with her about her small 
caprices; after so much trouble, it is natural she should 
be a little soured.” 

In a few words, Madame Verroy made Masson ac¬ 
quainted with the events of Madame Crepin's life, and the 
good fellow began to pity her with all his heart. • 

“Does she love you?” he asked Marie. “She seems 
very devoted to you.” 

“She gives us proofs of her friendship all the time,” 
the^young woman answered. “I think our advent has 
been of great benefit to her, by withdrawing her from the 
gloom in which she was plunged.” 

“If she loves you,” said Masson, “I will love her, too; 
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for Charles and yourself are the best people in the world. 

Vive f cousin Fhilom&ne! ” 

Marie left him, and Philom&ne immediately approached 
her cousin. 

" Have you talked about me ? ” said she to her; “ what 
did he say to you ?” 

Without minding the incongruity of this question, 
Marie related in a fe\y words the preceding conversation. 

“He has an excellent heart,” she addejJ, in speaking of 
Masson; “ you love us, and he loves us; I believe you 
will soon be very great friends.” 

Philomfenc pressed her cousin’s hand. . 

“ How Rind you are! ” said she, with effusion. * After 
a short sil^hce, she continued: “What an odd woman 
•that Madame Aubier is! She does not stand on much 
ceremony, to have sent you her great stupid of a god¬ 
daughter, like that! ” 

“Virginie? Why, we find her delightful, in every 
way. On the contrary, it was a very gracious attention 
on the old lady’s part. The strawberries were a hundred 
times better brought by that pretty girl! ” 

“ Pretty! ” answered Philomdne, vivaciously; “ do you 
find her pretty ?” 

“ Extremely *pretty, with her great, soft eyes, and her 
medest smile.” 

“A large, round face, that # expresses nothing! ” said "the 
widow, with bitterness; “a great mouth, and eye3 like an 
owl’s. Heavens! how can one find anything attractive in 
Virginie Betiron ? And then, she is so stupid ! Are you 
going to encumber yourself witli that girl?” 
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“ She did not seem stupid to me,” answered Marie, in a 
graver voice than usual. “She seemed to us to possess a 
happy nature and a good character.” 

“ She says everything she thinks ! ” Madame Crop in 
exclaimed, inconsiderately. 

“ Well, perhaps that is a merit,” replied Madame Verroy, 
rather curtly. Then, fearing to have offended her cousin, 
she added, with sweetness: “ I have remarked, Pliilornene, 
that you have very unreasonable antipathies; you make 
monsters to yourself of things and people, often without the 
least motive. I understand that the trials of your life 
have made you distrustful; but thatjs no reason why we, 
who Have no cause for being suspicious, should espouse 
your antipathies without examining them. , A^irginie is an 
honest girl; you have said nothing but what was good of 
her befoie; you were pleased that we should receive her 
here in the intimacy that our country life authorizes.” 

“You are quite free to receive whom you wish, my 
dear,” answered Philomdne immediately, with great sin¬ 
cerity in her voice and look. “Certainly those people are 
honest persons, and there is nothing to say against them, 
only I had imagined that people like yourselves must know 
what beauty and cleverness arc; and I never should have 
dreamed you could have found cither one or the other in 
Virgiule, that is all! ' If I had been told so, I would have 
swfirn to the contrary.” 

“ Well, my good friend, you would have been mistaken, 
and that proves once again that one must swear to nothing.” 

Philom&ne smiled, half honey-like, and half like vine¬ 
gar, ancf then spoke no more of retiring to her tent. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A TRUMP-CARD. 

44 /COUSIN!” said Philom&ne, the following Sunday 
afternoon, whilst Masson was struggling over a 
water-color sketch of La Heuserie, and Vcrrov was watch- 
ing him, and criticising all he did with the free and easy 
manner of those who ignore everything about art. 

“Well?” replied* the young man, without moving. 
“ Masson, you are making,your tree too green ! ” 

“It is green, however—the deuce! I cannot makedt 
red ! ” replied the actor, looking for Colors on his porcelain 
palette. 

“No, not red~but it is not necessary to make it 
emerald-green.” 

“ That is true; I will find another shade.” 

“Cousin, pray excuse me,” said Charles, turning round, 
“ I am at you** disposition.” 

PhilomCne, who had awaited patiently the end of the 
preceding dialogue, sat down on a stone step opposite to 
Vcrroy and began her attack. # 

“Cousin, do you understand business?” said she, in a 
high, clear voice. • 

“ That depends, cousin, on what you call business,” 
Vetrov wisely replied. 

“Money affairs, cousin; affaiys that do not go.on well 
by themselves.” 
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“Money affairs, cousin, go on well, rarely, by them¬ 
selves. However, I think 1 understand you, and I will 
answer that I have had in former times some contests with 
publishers, editors of newspapers, and even with a land¬ 
lord a short time ago, who wished to make me pay six 
thousand francs for reparations in an apartment, costing 
two thousand francs a year, that I had taken in a bad 
condition and inhabited six months A thousand francs a 
month for repairs! But I paid him nothing whatever, 
and I learned in that affair a certain knowledge of busi¬ 
ness—of some kind of business.” 

“ That jV what I require, cousin;” Philomdne replied, 
graciously; she was determined not to allow herself to be 
nonplussed. “ I have some debtors at Paris who will not 
pay me; what shall I do to obtain my money?” 

Charles meditated for an instant, and with his finger 
pointed out to Masson on his paper a portion of a wall 
that was falling into the biook in an alarming manner. 
The young man made a sign with his head, took a 
plumber’s line, made a gesture of thanks to his friend 
with his left hand, and applied himself to ^e-establishing 
the equilibrium of his architecture. 

“Are your debtors tradespeople?” Charles asked 
Philom&ne. 

“ Yes, cousin.” 

She told no falsehood; hsr only debtor was a trades¬ 
man, and his debt was insignificant. 

“Apply to the Tribunal of Commerce.” 

“At Paris ? ” 
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“Apparently! ” 

Philom&ne sighed. 

“A poor widow is much to be pitied/’ said she; “ if one 
intrusts lawyers, notaries and others to settle difficulties, 
they manage together so well that the sum is eaten up 
before the affair is ended.” 

“It is the common fate,” said Charles. 

“If I were rich,” continued the widow, “I would let 
those credits go, they will certainly give me more trouble 
than they are worth; but I am not rich, and I cannot let 
them be lost.” 

Masson, growing ^impatient at the confidential tone the 
conversation was taking, hummed in a low voice the words 
of the “ Cantonnier: ” 

("a prouvc que lea malheureuz 

S’tls so nt malheureuz 

Eh ben, c'est malgi £ eux l 

0 

m 

Philomfcne continued, immovably: 

“You see, cousin, I sold a while ago the house and the 
cattle on the farm I inherited from my father; the new 
farmer bringing all the material for cultivation: I received 
half of the money, and I am to receive on Saint Michael’s 
dav two thousand two hundred francs—” 

Masson, who was surprised, tftrned found suddenly. 
He had thought, with her more than plain clothes, her 
peasant’s manners, her hard hands, and her ugly little 
linen caps, that Philomdne was a poor relation to whom 
the Verroys offered hospitality in ^order to lighten her 
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expenses; but a farm that was worth nearly five thousand 
francs implied a large farm. Was Madame Cr6pin rich ? 
What did her complaints then mean ? 

“That will go to pay for the liquidation of what I 
inherited from my husband,” continued the impassible 
widow, although her cat-like eyes had clearly understood 
Masson’s gesture; “but I need a few hundred francs 
more, and the money owing me at Paris would have 
furnished them very timely if the people would only 
pay me.” 

Charles, who was much bored, had a great desire to 
go away, but as such impoliteness \yould have been too 
flagrant, he contented himself with rising and taking two 
steps towards the water-color drawing. 

“Land, you see, cqusin,” continued Madame Crepin, 
“ is all very fine on paper—it is easy to say —‘ I have 
sixty thousand francs in good land— 

“Have you as much as si^ty thousand francs worth?” 
asked Charles, seized with a huge desire to tease Philomime. 

“Yes, cousin ; but if I wished to sell it, I should not 
get the half of it. You know that land, when one wants 
to buy it, is worth a great deal; but when one wishes to 
sell, it is worth nothing at all. And then it brings in 
hardly three per cent., and from farms still less. Ah ! I 
have a great deal of tr6uble to make both ends meet! So 
that*I absolutely need to have my credits paid. Can you 
not undertake my procurat ion for me, cousin ? ” 

“Ah! no!” cxclainTed Charles, with all the energy of a 
restrained feeling that gains utterance. “No, indeed! You 
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must not be angry with me, cousin, but I would be too 
much afraid of spoiling your affairs by putting my hands 
in them.” 

“Then I shall have to go to Paris!” groaned Philora&ne. 

“ That seems to me the most sensible thing to do.” 

Madame Crepin remained thoughtful for a moment. 

“ Living is so dear in hotels,” said she. “ I wonder if 
I would not do bette^ to give it all up?” 

“I thought Marie had asked you to,come to us,” said 
Verroy, decidedly, in a bad humor. 

“How kind you are, cousin!” exclaimed Philom&ne. 
“ I shall never forget all you have done fqr me. But,” 
added she* “ I do not know whether I can decide fo take 
that voyage. -I dislike Paris so much, that I never wished 
even to pass through it. Once I had to join my husband 
at Bordeaux—well, I went through the centre of France 
solely from horror of Paris.” 

“ What has Pans done to you ?” asked Masson, desirous 
of changing the conversation. 

“It has done nothing to me, Monsieur. I dislike it, 
that is all !” 

“Cousin Philomenc has some justifiable aversions,” said 
Charles, smiling a little, very little. 

Philom&ne looked at him ; she had not understood, but 
she smiled also. 

“I do not know whether I can overcome my repug¬ 
nance. I will think about it: meanwhile I thank you for 

f m 

your kind invitation. I should never have been bold 
enough to have asked you what you odor me—” 
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“ Pass, ball!” thought Masson, “the trick is over. She 
is very clever, all the same” 

“But,” continued Philomfcne, “if I can be of service to 
you in anything whatever, pray make use of me.” 

“Thanks, cousin,” said Charles. And he added injpdto: 
“I had to thank her as usual, or else we would never have 
had done with it! ” 
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CHAPTER XYII. 

FATE GBANTS US WHAT WE DESEEVE. 

your cousin rich, then?” asked Masson, when, 
the evening having come, Philom&ne had left La 
Heuserie. “ I thoil^ht her as poor as Job ! ” 

“She is the owner of this house, my'dear fellow, and of 
many other things besides! I believe her to be much 
richer than she wishes to acknowledge; and what seems 
clearly proved to me is, that she is Extraordinarily 
avaricious! ” 

“ It is an excusable whim,” said the young man ; “ if, 
excepting avariciousness, she is good and devoted, as you 
will not suffer from that defect, you can easily pass it over. 
How old is she?” 

“About forty.” 

“Only as muclf as that? 1 would have given her 
five or six years more; that woman is no longer of any 

age ” 

“ She thinks, however, of marrying again,” said Charles, 
maliciously, who kept a grudge against her. 

“Oh! Charles,” exclaimed Marie, “you know very well 
that she denies it all she can ! ” # 

“Yes, my dear, but I b£gin to know her; the conver¬ 
sation of a little while ago made a bushel of scales fall 
from my eyes. She denies precisely what she is deter- 
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mined to do. She will marry Lavenel—unless she finds 
something better ! ” 

“I hope,” ended Masson, “she will invite us all to the 
wed t ling*! ” 

“Don’t count oil that! they will be secret nuptials— 
without any wedding invitations—the witnesses alone will 
be admitted, and, moreover, they will make them swear 
never to reveal the bride’s age ; for better precaution there 
will be cotton balls prepared, and every one will be obliged 
to put them in his ears—and by the way, Masson, could a 
marriage be declared null, should the four witnesses to it 
be attacked with despairing and confirmed deafness?” 

“I know not, my friend; perhaps there is material in 
that idea out of which to make a drama for the Arnbigu—” 

“Or a vaudeville for the Palais Koval !” 

* fc' 

Masson took a cigar from his pocket, lit it, and remained 
thoughtful a moment. 

“Are you thinking of the ,Palais Koyal?” his friend 
asked him. 

“No, I was thinking of Mademoiselle Virginie—it is 
Virginie you call that pretty girl? She must have a 
Paul?” 

“ I do not know; I believe not. Have you heard, 
Marie, of a Paul whatsoever spoken of for Virginie?” 

“No! She is-'difficult to marry. Can you imagine an 
alliance between that amiable child and a coarse man, who 
drinks and swears?” 

“ It makes me shiver,” said Charles, in a calm tone. 
“Are there no other persons in this country except people 
of that stamp?” 1 
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“But, my friend, it is considered a merit. A land- 
owner would be laughed at, who did not know how to 
swear properly, and drink a great deal of brandy in his 
coffee! ” 

“It would be a murder !” exclaimed Masson, warmlyj 
“Virginie deserves another fate, and she will have it: 
first, because one always has the fate one merits.” 

“Do you believe that?” 

“Firmly!” 

“And the women who are cut in pieces—have they also 
the fate they merit ? ” 

“ The women whg are cut in pieces,” Masson repeated 
slowly, while seeking an argument, “that depends ;*among 
the quantity, there have certainly been some who deserved 
it; women who have exasperated their husbands, for 
instance, and then—no, I think those are about all.” 

“Then there weti'e some who did not deserve it?” 

“ It must havoiiappened go.” 

“ Well, then ! wh|tt do you do with your theory?” 

“ What one does with all theories, my friend; they are 
put aside when one has no longer any need of them,” 
replied Masson, knocking off the ashes from his cigar; 
“ theories have no other utility.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

ANXIETY. 

T HE sun had disappeared behind the valley, and the 
moon displayed in the heavens the delicate form 
of its slender crescent A penetrating coolness had suc¬ 
ceeded the heat of the July day, and the twilight was 
gliding softly under the trees, invading first the corners, 
that became of a deep and velvety blackness, then the 
cavities in the stones, the underside of the cornices, the 
trunks of the beech trees, the bed of the green and mossy 
stream, and the open windows, that seemed bottomless 
abysses. The fading light still floated on the house- 
roof, in the clumps of verdure, that appeared gilded 
with a reflection of the sun* on the gray fayade, that 
looked white, and where the groups of lichens made 
large spots whiter still—indeed, almost radiant in the 
half-light. 

“Your lichens are superb,” said Masson, regarding 
the, rich clothing that ornamented the poverty of the 
stones. 

“Would vou*believe that Philomfcne wished to have 
them scraped off?” answered Charles, in an indignant 
tone. “ She declares they eat away her house! ” 

“ What does that matter,” the young man said, phleg¬ 
matically, “ provided it is pretty ? ” 
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“But, my dear fellow, it is a calumny—lichens never 
eat away anything! They take nothing from stones or 
trees, and just see all they add in color and richness! I 
nearly said something rude! ” 

“ To the lichens?” 

“To Philomdnc! There is one who has not poetical 
feeling! Can you imagine, now, workmen scraping the 
stones and cleaning the stream? It would belike reno¬ 
vating our poor obelisk of Luxor again! That was one 
of the sorrows of my life! It seemed to me, when I 
saw it cleaned, that it w r as quite naked, and that it felt 
ashamed! ” 

• „ 

“ You love stones too much,” answered Masson, “ it 
will be the ruin of you ! 

“Why?” 

“Because you will build, and that is the death of a man ! ” 

“Build ? No! But I should have liked much to have 
bought this little house.” 

“ What prevents ^ou?” 

“ PhilomSne does not wish to sell it.” 

“ Well, my friend, do without it. Resignation to the 
evils we cannot prevent, is one of the principal virtues of 
humanity.” 

Charles, whft> was a little disturbed by the souvenir 
of his griefs against Madame Cr6pin, ■fras walking up 
and down the court-yard; suddenly he stopped : the *gate 
had opened, and in the increasing shadow he saw two 
women coming toward him, whom he at first did not 
recognize. 
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“ Good-evening, gentlemen,” Bn i<l Madame Aubier’s 
voice. “ We arrive late, do we not?” 

“Dear Madame, is it you?” said Marie, running 
towards her. “ You are welcome here! ” 

They entered the house; a lamp was brought in and 
they all saw that the old lady looked very fatigued. Yir- 
ginie, who was almost as pale as her godmother, watched 
her with eyes full of tenderness and anxiety. 

“But why so late, so far away?” asked Marie. 

“I went out this afternoon,” said Madame Aubier, 
speaking with difficulty, “so as to take Virginia a walk, 
who has not many distractions. My husband was dining 
at the< Preceptor’s; we were alone. We came* this way, 
with the intention of surprising'you. I have not been a 
good walker for a long time. Year here, at the beginning 
of the road, I was taken with a fit of asthma; it has not 
happened to me for many years. I thought I was going 
to die.” 

Marie hurried away, and returned bringing something 
calming, which they made the old lady take at once. 

“ You should have come here for help, since you were 
not far off!” said Charles to the young girl. 

“My godmother dul not wish it—she was afraid of 
dying while I should be away; and, to tell the truth, I 
preferred not to leave her,” replied Virginie, growing pale 
again at the memory of that moment of anguish. 

Madame Aubier had recovered her strength a little. 

“She was very much frightened, the poor little one,” 
said she, “and I also, to speak frankly; but more for 
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her than for myself. What would she have done all 
alone ? ” 

The old woman trembled, and Virginie, in a moment 
of impulse, forgetting the presence of strangers, threw 
herself on her knees, her head buried in Madame Aubier’s 
bosom, and lot her tears overflow, that were stifling her. 
Her godmother placed her hand on her hair. 

“ Poor child, poor child! ” said she, several times, 
caressing her tenderly. “ She has no one to love her but 
myself; her father has no thought for her, and she is very 
much attached to me!” 

Marie approach ed # the young girl, took her by the wrist, 
raised her* and said to her in her ear: 

“ You will do your godmother harm ! ” 

Immediately, with a violent effort that brought back 
the blood to her pallid cheeks, Virginie raised her head, 
dried her tears, and sat down by Madame AubicPs side, 
whose hand she h£ld in hers ; but her grateful look sought 
out Marie with the sweetness of a caress. 

“This is not all,” said the old lady, “I must return 
home. I have come to ask you to accompany me there, 
Monsieur Vcrroy, for I am afraid of being taken ill again 
on the way, and it must not occur twice with Virginie 
quite alone.” * 

“We will all go with you,” replied Marie. “We will 
take lanterns, and wrap you^up well, Madame Aubiei*.” 

“All?” repeated the old woman, looking at Masson, 
who, overcome with a sudden interest in these simple 
people, and about these very ordinary events, regarded 
10 
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it all with the eyes of a man who would much like to be 
Useful and does not know what to do. 

“All, Madame, certainly; we will not be too many to 
escort you.” 

Marie brought shawls and two lanterns; and Madame 
Aubier, leaning on Vcrroy’s arm, left the house slowly. 
Virginia wished to support her on the other side, but 
Marie put her away gently. 

“You are tired,” said she to her; “it is my turn. 
Masson, offer your arm to Mademoiselle Beuron.” 

Masson rounded his elbow, but the young girl refused 
it politely. # t 

“ I have never taken a man’s arm,” said site to him. 
“I would not know how to do if, and it would annoy me 
in walking.” 

The young actor said to himself, that one rarely meeis 
a young girl who has never accepted any one's arrn, and 
this reflection inspired him with a *fresh respect for 
Virginie. 

They walked side by side in the narrow path, a little 
behind the others; and Masson felt his heart full of pity 
and warm sympathy for the poor little one, who had only 
her godmother to love her. An indifferent father !—that 
is sometimes seen: and to have a selfish step-mother 
often occur*; but to possess neither brothers, sisters, nor 
near*relations, nothing but the affection of an old woman, 
whom Death might carry off from one moment to 
another! He drew nearer to Virginie. 

“ You^are going to remain with Madame Aubier, arc 
you not?” lie said to her, without any preamble. 
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“I was to have returned to mv father’s house in two 

v 

weeks,” she answered, quite as simply. “But, since god¬ 
mother is ill, I can easily obtain permission to temain 
longer.” 

Masson felt himself wonderfully happy at this prospect, 
to which he probably would have been indifferent the day 
before. 

“And then you will^come to see us?” said he, gayly. 

“If godmother is ill, I cannot leave'her!” Virginia 
answered. 1 • 

Masson’s joy vanished suddenly, and he became serious. 

The pace of those* preceding them grew ’slower, and 
slower. Madame Aubier’s .strength began to fail, llap- 
pily, they were* approaching PiCJettc. They walked a 
hundred yards more, and just as they were coming out on 
the square, Marie called Masson. 

“Take my place,” said she, in a low voice, “quickly!” 

Hardly did the young man have time to put his arm 
around the old lady before she lost consciousness A 
moment of confusion followed. The door opened, how¬ 
ever, and, borne by the two men, Madame Aubier w’as 
placed on her bed. They sent for her husband and au 
old, retired physician, who practised no longer, except for 
his pleasure and the welfare of the inhabitants of the 
village; and after a certain time, that seemed long,to 
every one, the excellent woman opened her eyes. 

“It will be nothing,” said the physician. “It is a 
syncope^ caused by the fatigue of the preceding attack, 
and then the walk! The deuce! Madame Aubter, you 
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have not your fifteen-year-old legs any longer. You 
should not run about like that! If it were a gallant you 
were going to meet, you should have told me. I am nice 
enough yet! ” 

He laughed, and stroked his chin; but as soon as he 
had passed the threshold he assumed an anxious look, and 
drew Madame Verroy aside. 

“ I have not the honor of knowing yon other than by 
name, Madame/’fiaid he to her; “but you seem to me to be 
the most sensible person there is here. One cannot count 
on old Anbier; first, because he has just been dragged away 
from his dominos, and he hasn’t his wits about him yet, 
and then, even in his normal state he is not extremely 
lucid ! Virginie is a child—can you pass the night here?” 

“ Certainly,” Marie answered. “ Is there any danger?” 

“There is always danger when a person is liable to 
smother from one minute to another; but with careful 
watching there will be much less. Will you remain?” 

“Yes, doctor, I will stay.” 

“Send away your gentlemen; we have no need of them. 
There are always too many men in a house where there 
are sick people. Men, you see, are only useful in hos¬ 
pitals, because women have taught them how to nurse.” 

Verroy and, Massop, finding they were to be sent off to 
La^IIeuserie, declared they would not go so far; they pro¬ 
cured two beds at an inn, and promised to appear at the 
slightest call. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A PRETTY PICTURE. 

A T daybreak tlie door opened softly, the maid went 
out to get some milk, and the two young men 
slipped into the house. Marie went to meet them, holding 
a finger to her lips. 

“ Everything is going on well,” she said; “she passed 
a good night. Don’tf wake Virginic.” * • 

“ Where is she?” asked. Masson. 

Marie pointed to the open door of the drawing-room. 
Amidst disordered things, and furniture moved from its 
place, with a table-cover under her head in guise of a 
pillow, Virginie ^vas sleeping on a sofa, dressed, and 
covered with a shawl. Her lips, slightly opened, displayed 
her white teeth; her'long eyelashes threw a dark shadow 
on her cheeks; and two braids of hair, that twined 
around her neck, fell on her clasped hands. She looked 
sad, and one could see that she had wept before going to 
sleep. • 

Verroy peeped in at the door, afid regarded the young 
girl with a father and artist’s eyes; the simplicity of 
the scene, VirginiVs sadness and beauty, touched at 
once both his heart and his love of art; Masson, seeing 
him motionless, ventured to advance las head in the 
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same direction, and was struck by the sight. Marie, who 
had left them to go into the kitchen, returned just as a 
slight movement of the sleeper made one of her beautiful 
tresses fall to the ground. She drew Masson back by the 
skirt of his jacket. 

“Will you have done?” said she to him, in a low 
voice; “ should a man look at a young girl sleeping? You 
ought to feel that you steal something of her innocence 
from her/* 

“ But,” muttered Masson, bewildered by her speech, 
“ Charles looked at her; and then she is so pretty.” 

“Charles is married! It is not the same thing. And 
then he was "wrong to do so. Come afway, both of you, my 
good friends.” 

She drew them outside, and shut the drawing-room, 
door.” 

“What shall we do?” asked Vcrroy; “I am very 
hungry.” 

“You will take a cup of milk, and then return to La 
Ileuserie, wdiere the lamps have been burning, and the 
windows open all night.” 

“So much the better,” Masson said, philosophically, 
“the oil will thus have left no odor! There is nothing 
that smells worse.” 

While our friends were partaking of some excellent 
cafe t au lait } seated before the kitchen table, Virginie ap¬ 
peared, timid, and with her eyes, that were still full of 
sleep, dazzled by the daylight. She rubbed her eyelids 
slowly with the back of her hand, and seemed only half- 
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awake; she had gathered up the tresses of her hair, how¬ 
ever. She said good-morning to the young men, with a 
sweetness full of gratitude, and wished to busy herself 
in fulfilling the common duties of hospitality towards 
them; but Marie objected, and waited on them herself. 

“But I have not sat up all night,” Virginie tried to 
say. 

Madame Verroy imposed silence on her by kissing her 
forehead, and made her sit down to her breakfast. 

“Oh, Madame! ” said the young girl, carrying Marie’s 
hand to her lips, which she afterwards pressed to her eyes, 
full of grateful tears. . 

Marie held the young girl’s head softly to her Varm 
heart, that was. void of maternal happiness, and Virginie 
felt at once that she had another friend who was as tender 
and as true as her godmother. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 

T HE sun penetrated the large, clean, bright kitchen 
in great floods of light, leaving its rays every¬ 
where—on the brass saucepans, that were more brilliant 
than gold; on the pastry-moulds, that looked like the tiaras 
of Assyrian kings; on the enamel of porcelain, and the 
varnish of faience ; on the small, soft rolls of .bread that 
were gilded with the yolk of eggs; on the bright golden but¬ 
ter, and the vine-leaf forming its casket. The happiness of. 
the new day seemed to be united to the returned health of the 
mistress of the pleasant place, and our guests, individually 
as well as collectively, were declaring they had never tasted 
such good cafe au lait , when the door opened, and the tragic 
nose and melodramatic eyes of Theodore Lavcnel entered. 

He bowed to the assemblage with the air of a man who 
is not in the least astonished, and who knows exactly how 
things are happening; then, addressing Virginie alone, with¬ 
out being wanting in politeness for this reason to the others: 

“Ah, my dear Mademoiselle!” he said, “how much 
anxfcty you must have had! I heard of the accident last 
night just as I was going to bed; I did not take the liberty 
of coming here”—his ominous eye gave a look at Masson, 
as though to say to him, “Caught!”—“for I know too 
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well that a stranger is in the way on such occasions ; hut I 
thought of your sorrow all night long, and I could not 
close my eyes.” 

Virginie, without knowing why, felt hurt at this speech. 
Lavenel would have done better not to have spoken of 
strangers in the presence of those who had just proved 
themselves so helpful. She was not used to the polite 
falsehoods of civilization.; sh6 ignored everything about 
the great art of annoying people without giving them a 
right to be angry, but her natural frankness served her 
admirably. 

“ If it had not been for these gentlemen and for Madame 
Verroy, my poor godmother would probably have died on 
the road, Monsieur Lavenel,” she replied, simply. “ Think 
•what cause we have then for blessing their presence.” 

Lavenel bowed to the right hand and to the left, with 
the air of a man who desires to be amiable, no matter what 
it may cost. • 

“And,” continued he, with angelic sweetness, “will 
Madame and these gentlemen have the kindness to con¬ 
tinue their good offices towards your poor godmother?” 

“As long as they will be necessary, Monsieur Lavenel,” 
Marie replied, curtly. “I beg your pardon, but I am 
going up-stairS.” 

With a very slight bow to the intruder* she disappeared 
on the stairway. Masson looked at Lavenel with curiosity 
—that odd creature, who resembled at the same time a 
sa^igittan, a bailiff’s clerk—and a little, but very little 
—a small provincial tradesman, amused him extremely. 
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His comedian’s instinct urged him to something malicious. 
He arranged his face so that it resembled the flour mer¬ 
chant’s. He tied a foulard silk handkerchief, plaited in 
small folds, around his neck, making a rosette and two 
little ends in front; he drew his hair over his brow and 
on his temples, enlarged his waistcoat, drew up his sus¬ 
penders, put his hands in the pockets of his jacket, that 
seemed suddenly to have become limp, and did it all with 
a series of movements that were so natural that no one 
had perceived him. 

Lavenel, turning towards the young girl, after having 
bowed to Madame Verroy’s back, found himself face to 
face with his prototype; by having buried 1ms chin in 
his cravat, Masson had succeeded in imitating the flour 
merchant’s profile. Utterly amazed—for the man he saw* 
in front of him did not in the least resemble the one he 
had seen a short time before—Lavenel looked twice at the 
new face. Masson, who remained impassible, looked at 
him also with the same astonished air. 

Then our disconcerted hero lifted his eyes upon Charles, 
who with great trouble kept serious. Happily for the 
sanity of Philom&ne’s lover, the latter had not changed 
his appearance, and in order to avoid the consequences of 
the mystification, he hastened to ask some commonplace 
questions of the’bewildered man. 

While he was answering them, Masson had reassn rued 
his usual appearance, and when Lavenel, who was much 
disturbed, turned to look at him again, he only found before 
him the young actor whom jhe knew. Incapable of explain- 
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ing this metamorphose to himself, the poor, astonished ihan 
became so confused in what he was saying, that he ended: 

“Well, Mademoiselle Virginie, I leave quite at your 
service.” 

Masson hastened to open the door for him, and Lavenel 
drew aside a little, so as not to touch him in passing. I 
believe if a holy-water fount had been there, he would 
have sprinkled him with holy water; but there was none 
at hand, and Lavenel ifound himself in the street without 
having exorcised any one. 

“What is the matter?” Virginie asked, seeing the two 
friends fall back in their chairs laughing convulsively, and 
trying to stjfle their fherriment in their handkerchiefs, for 
fear of disturbing Madame* Aubier. 

. “Masson—” Vcrroy tried to say—“Masson—showed 
him how he looks.” 

“And, as he is not handsome, it frightened him,” con¬ 
cluded the actor. . 

Virginie looked at them alternately, without under¬ 
standing them. 

Masson at once reproduced Lav end's type with more 
perfection than the first time, for practice spoils nothing, 
and gave the young girl a bow so faithfully modelled after 
the unfortunate absent man’s, that, in spite of her anxieties, 
she could not help laughing in her turn. • 

“He takes me for the devil!” the young man said as 
he put his foulard handkerchief in his pocket and looked 
like himself once more. 

“ Perhaps he is not wrong,” said Charles. 
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r ‘In that case,” Virginic said, smiling, <( you would be 
a good devil, Monsieur.” 

Surprised and charmed, the young man answered her 
smile; the warm sympathy he had felt for her the day 
before rose from his heart to his brain like a breath of 
spring air, and he opened his lips to say something that 
he decided to keep to himself. 

“ Come! ” said Charles, who had taken his overcoat; 
“ come, we will go and put out Vmr lamps if they are 
still burning. We will return soon to hear how things are 
going on; au revoir y Mademoiselle.” 

u Au revoir , and thanks,” said Virginic, placing her 
brow« hand in Verroy’s. Masson extended his—open— 
towards her; she hesitated an instant, then put the ends of 
her fingers in it, and withdrew them at once, with a 
fugitive blush on her face. 

“A tanidi ,” said Masson, almost in a low voice. 

The door closed upon tljcm very softly, so softly that 
they pushed it to see if it were shut; then they took the 
road towards their home. The air was strong and pure; 
the tranquil bay was deep blue; the cliffs of Aurigny shone 
•white in the distance, illumined as they were by the rising 
sun. Our friends walked for a moment in silence, with the 
\ rapid and elastic step that the freshness of morning inspires. 

When they had parsed the last houses of the village, 
Charles remarked that his friend had a much more pre¬ 
occupied look than usual. 

“ Of what are you thinking?” said he to him softly, so 
as not to disturb his reverie rudely; those who dream 
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often know how harsh and unpleasant seems the voice 
that throws you suddenly into reality. 

“How beautiful is innocence!” Masson answered in 
the same tone of voice. “In cities, my clear fellow, one 
has not an idea of it! The best brought-up little girls have 
all taken some small boy’s arm ! ” 

“ Well ?” said Charles, who could not follow the current 
of his friend’s thoughts. 

“Well! that Virginie, who has never touched a man’s 
arm—it touches me, yes, Charles, it touches me! And then, 
too, when your wife scolded us, because we had looked at 
her asleep—your wif§ was right! She lias a npble soul and 
an honest heart! She was right, / ” * 

Surprised at-this dithyrambic speech, Charles looked at 
his companion more attentively, and found that he wore a 
serious and impressed look that one rarely met on his face, 
and only on great occasions. 

“What is the matter with you?” said he to him; “you 
do not seem in your ordinary frame of mind.” 

“What is the matter with me?” answered Masson, 
enthusiastically. “ I am surprised at it myself; Charles, 
my friend, I believe I am in love! Oh! Virginie, the 
truly named! ” exclaimed he, extending his arms towards 
Di6lette, that shone brightly in the sand below their path, 
“it is your purity that has conquered me/’ 

He was in joke, but the trembling of his lips showed a 
deep emotion. 

“Let us sit down,” said he to Verroy, pointing out a 
largo stone to him. “ I do noj know what is tjie matter 
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with me; it seems to me I am drunk, and that in my eyes 
there is a sun that blinds me. A young girl, my friend, a 
real young girl! You do not know, you cannot know 
what that means to an actor! He plays every night with 
an ingenue forty years old, who leads a life that makes 
electric lights pale before it! We are taken to the theatre 
to play the part of small boys, in emotional plays, with 
little girls to whom the devil has nothing more to teach— 
children who reveal things to one that even we would not 
dare to think of; and behold, on a lovely July day, on the 
beach, on the cliffs or on the road to La Heuserie, one meets 
a young gild twenty years old, fascinatingly beautiful, 
made'like a nymph, gentle, good and clever*, and who 
knows nothing of life ! nothing! Who has*always walked 
alone in her pathways, who has only dreamed of her god¬ 
mother, and whose check is as virginal as her heart. Do 
you understand what I feel, Charles Y” 

“I understand it,” Verroy replied, gravely; “but you 
must not become lyrical, my friend. Do you want to 
marry her?” 

“Ah! certainly I want to do so! I wish I were a 
millionnaire, so I could coyer that adorable creature with 
diamonds, and make her the queen of the world.” 

“You would render, her a very bad service. She is 
charming in her obscurity, but the full glare of public life 
* woulcl not suit her, perhaps. Besides, we have not got as 
fhr as that. Can you marry her now?” 

“Ah!” sighed Masson, regretfully, “you break the 
wings of jny dream! No* I cannot marry! One cannot 
marry with what I earn at the theatre.” 
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They set forth walking again, both of them in silence. 
After a second Masson said to his friend: 

“ You think it is not serious, because it has come too 
suddenly. Well! I declare to you, it is serious. Now, 
that I love her, all other women displease me! She pos¬ 
sesses what none other can offer mo—the charm of purity! 
Listen: a little while ago, when I held out my hand to 
her, and her fingers scarcely touched me, I felt it was the 
first time she had touched a man’s hand! That woman 
shall be mine, only mine, or I will use all my resources 
in vain! 

“Wait a little, to see jf it will last,” continued Charles. 
“As soon as •you have returned to the theatre* you will 
think no more about it.” 

“The theatre? Thank you! Ah! Velontine, Cold- 
Cream, and Champaka—the royal perfume—I am dis¬ 
gusted with you forever!” 

“Wc will see!” said Verroy^ unmoved. “If you still 
think of it three months hence, wc will talk of it again.” 

“Ah! if I were rich!” muttered Masson, between his 
teeth. “But I do not even dare to wish to be rich! It 
would be wrong in rge! Come, my dear fellow, mean¬ 
while we will paint some water-colors, and try to sell 
them! ” 

“Paint as many as you like; my laziness is content in 
watching you; I imagine it is I who am working.” * 

But instead of painting water-colors, Masson stretched * 
himself out at length on a mat in the court-yard, and, 
with his face turned towards Heaven, dreamed .all day 
ofVirgime! m 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

SAD COOKING. 

T OWARDS mid-day a sharp nose and yellow hair 
made their appearance at La Heuserie, accompanied 
by a basket containing some fresh fish, morning eggs, and 
a little roll of fresh butter. Masson awakened from his 
reverie, profited by the liberty that country life authorizes 
—to lean simply on his elbow and inspect the new-comer. 

“ I thought,” said the latter, approaching Softly, “ that 
probably you would have nothing to eat.” 

“ I do not know,” the actor answered, indifferently; 
u I believe Vcrroy is boiling some potatoes, for we could 
not find any knives: we are alone.” 

‘‘So I learned,” continued Pbilomfcne; “and I came to 
bring you something better than my cousin’s potatoes—be 
it said without wishing to blame him.” 

“ He is not clever at cooking,” said Masson, with the 
same indifference towards human things; “but it is all 
the same to me—I am not hungry.” 

“ I am not a good cook either, but I an! going to try to 
awaken your appetite,” said Philom6ne, planted before 
Jiinl, and gazing at him with tender eyes. “ You look 
“very tired, Monsieur Masson; are you not ill?” 

“I? Xo! a thousand thanks, dear Madame,” said 
the youpg man, Bnally deciding to rise. He stretched 
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himself without disturbing Philom&ne in her contem¬ 
plation, and went towards the house, which she entered, 
close on his heels. 

Charles had renounced endeavoring to make his potatoes 
boil; sadly seated in the large fire-place on a small stool 
that served Marie in the cabalistic operations that preceded 
their repasts, he watched the water evaporating insensibly 
in the great gulf black with soot, and saw with regret that 
the water would soon be’completely vanished, and that the 
potatoes would not be boiled. 

“ What are you doing there, cousin ?” asked Philomfcne, 
entering. 

“I don*t*know, ma foi! nothing. I have been vainly 
endeavoring to procure some food. If you, at least/* 
said he to Masson, “ had come to help me, instead of 
dreaming of your love!’* 

Masson made a warning, angry sign to his imprudent 
friend, which the latter feigned not to perceive. 

“He dreams of his love/* continued he, “stretched out 
on Ids back, and I struggle to make this pot boil, without 
succeeding. You see, however, there is a large fire!” 

“Yes, but your pot has no cover to it; I think I have 
come very opportunely.” 

“You always come opportunely,” said Charles, gra¬ 
ciously, who was softened at the thought that he was 
going to leave his post for a good place at the table. * 

“You are very amiable, cousin! Here, Monsieur Mas»- 
son, go and get some wine and eider, and return immedi¬ 
ately—everything will be ready.” 

11 
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While the friends were in the cellar, Philomfcne upset 
the house so completely that in the twinkling of an eye 
the table was laid, and an hundred things were strewn 
about in all the corners; it was one of Madame Crfcpin’s 
peculiarities, that she overturned an entire kitchen to boil 
an egg. 

However, when the two men found themselves seated 
before a good meal, a feeling of very natural gratitude 
made them show a thousand kindnesses to her who had 
rescued them. 

u Ma foi! cousin,” said Charles, when the coffee was 
smoking in the cups, “you have saved our lives! How 
one .becomes spoiled, however! When I w r ass a bachelor, 
how many times I was obliged to prepare my own food ! 
Then, I knew how to go to work about it—hut then 
years of marriage give one habits of Jazirvss and com¬ 
fort.” 

“One must he very unhappy as a bachelor, is it not so, 
Monsieur Masson?” asked PhilomSnc, njoiecd at their 
praises and rejuvenated by her joy. 

“Phew! that depends upon the way one looks at it, 
and also upon circumstances,” the aefor replied. “In cer¬ 
tain eases one is unhappy—especially as regards cooking 
and linen—hut outside of those two necessities of life, 
I do not see that one is so much to be pitied ! ” 

Philomfcue modestly lowered her eyes over her cup, and 
added a morsel of sugar to her coffee, in which she had 
already put two. 

“One js, however, much happier in married life,” con- 
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tinued she, turning round the liquid with her little spoon ; 
“I have had many sorrows in my life, but my happiest 
time was when the Captain was on shore, and I believe it 
must be the same with every woman who loves her hus¬ 
band/’ 

Masson had a great desire to ask her if the Captain 
also considered his happiest time that which he passed 
with her; and if the good man had not been lying in the 
cemetery, the young actor would not have failed to ask 
her the question ; but he refrained through good-breeding, 
and contented himself with glancing at his friend from 
the corner of his eye; and the latter having understood 
him, gave hkn a kick under the tabic, and they began 
talking about other things. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE TALE OF A BASKET. 

T OWARDS evening the young men returned to 
Dinette, accompanied by Philomene and her eternal 
little basket. 

It is with baskets as with men: some have a clean and 
common air; others seem to despise the vulgarities of this 
world and only open themselves for exquisite things: 
choice fruits, Julicn’s cakes, Boissier's bon Ions, ribbons 
of delicate colors, and perhaps for a dear, almost imper¬ 
ceptible little dog; others are work-day baskets, made for 
going to market and bringing sorrel home, while another 
will only hold feathered and four-footed game; others, 
finally, are small, ugly, and with their plaitings badly 
made, revealing to all passers-by their owners* secrets— 
and pray notice that the owners of such baskets would do 
tar better if they were to keep their secrets to themselves ! 

Philomdnc’s basket was of the latter land. Charles 
could not abide it, and Marie, in order to relieve her 
husband of the sight of so ugly an object, had bought 
her cousin another one. But Madame Cr6pin did not 
like*her new basket; she thought it common . 

* It was made of fine black and white willow, and her 
frightful black basket she thought distinguk. 

“ It possesses, in truth, a rare ugliness/* Charles had 
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said. But he could not carry his point, and it was always 
the black basket that PhilomSne carried on her arm to 
and from Dinette. 

Charles had been watching it since the morning, and 
had said to himself it should be the unlucky thing’s last 
day; it was only necessary to make its tenacious owner 
forget it somewhere, and the rest would be a mere ques¬ 
tion of choice as to the means by which to make it dis¬ 
appear. But PhilomSife could have been caught without 
her purse sooner than without her basket, and our friends 
hail the unhappiness, as they were leaving, of seeing 
Madame Cr6pin take it out of a dark corner, where prob¬ 
ably it hati not put itself, aud with magnanimous calm¬ 
ness hang it triumphantly on her arm. 

The afternoon was as lovely as that of the day before, 
but the sun had not yet set; and from time to time the 
young men stopped to admire the tints oil the sands, the 
sea, and the distant islands, which looked like violet 
spots on an ocean of fire. Masson, who was under the 
influence of a new emotion, talked more and better than 
u~>ual; and in spite of his wish to the contrary, a re¬ 
strained lyrical tone lent to his conversation a something 
that was elevated and poetical, and which noble minds 
always surely*feel. 

The people adore poetical enthusiasms; they do not 
understand them—but in the music of syllables—of 
certain sonorous words, and caring little for their meaning, 
they find a subtle charm, which has been the cause of 
giving us many ridiculous songs and many bad novels. 
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Philomfene listened in admiration; she thought the young 
man who talked so well, with such noble, graceful gestures 
—especially handsome. Masson was what is called unfils 
de faruiile, that is to say, a man of the world, who has 
received*a good education ; moreover, he was an actor, and 
represented the various types of character in the novels 
Philom&ne had read. In the superb scenic effect made by 
the beach and cliffs, with the evening sky as a back- 
curtain, Masson gave the illusion of the finest drama to 
the ignorant woman, and his passionate voice, which was 
the echo of all he hid within himself, awoke chords in her 
heart that had been for a long time dumb, and others, 
too, that had never vibrated before. * 

She had set down her basket in order to hear him, and 
with her hands crossed, she listened as though she were at a 
sermon—much better than at a sermon—when a movement 
of Charles made the object of his antipathy roll to the 
bottom of the cliff. The black basket turned over and 
over several times, and only stopped on the edge of the 
waves, that curled beneath, almost up to the rocks. 
The descent was only about thirty feet, and Charles 
regretted it was nos three hundred, for Philomdne, utter¬ 
ing a cry of sorrow, endeavored to run after the cherished 
object. 

“Bab! cousin, leave'it alone!” said Verroy, drawing 
her back by her skirts. “ It is not pretty, it is worth 
npthing. You have another, and if you care for that one, 
I will buy you one exactly like it.” 

It was a fallacious promise, which he was quite deter¬ 
mined never to keep. 
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“No, no!” exclaimed Philomcme. “ I want that one, 
and I will have it! My husband bought it for me at 
Bordeaux.” 

“ They make very ugly baskets at Bordeaux, then,” 
said Charles; but Masson, who was touched by Philo- 
menu's hazardous efforts to descend the cliff, was already 
at the bottom of it, and brought back the precious treasure 
to its owner, who immediately expressed her great joy and 
gratitude to him. 

“I have no luck,” sighed Charles; “but Masson shall 
pay me for this ! ” 

“ What ?” asked the latter. 

“ Nothing, my friend. You are a hero, and I admire 
you.” 

Madame Aubier was much better, and Marie was able 
to confide her, without anxiety, to Virginie’s care. The 
three friends returned to La Ileuserie, while Philomfcne 
went to her home. • 

She opened the door carefully, and, like a cat that is 
afraid of burning itself, ventured in the darkness as far as 
the fireplace; there she procured herself a light, then she 
placed her basket on the table, and sitting down opposite, 
began to look at it. 

The -Captaift had, in effect, bought the ugly thing at 
Bordeaux to hold some unexpected purchase he had made, 
and brought it back with him, as one brings home 
such chance acquisitions, because an ill-advised feeling of 
economy leads us to encumber ourselves with useless, 
disagreeable things, simply in order not to throw them 
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away when once we have paid for them. With her usual 
want of taste, Philomdue found it itseful and pretty, and 
from chat time would have no other. Like the legendary 
knife of a certain Jean not, who has remained unknown, it 
had changed its handle and cover many times, and in its 
successive metamorphoses had become dearer and more dear 
to Pliilom&ne. The Captain’s souvenir returned of itself 
in the presence of the basket, and Lis widow accorded 
him an honorable mention in her memory. Then, by a 
mysterious transition—and even by no transition at all— 
she began thinking of Masson, and a slight emotion made 
her heart tremble. With what grace had he descended 
the cliff, and with what kindness had he brought her 
back the basket, because she cared for it! Thus think¬ 
ing, Philomdne mentally threw a stone at her cousin 
Charles, who had shown such disdainful indifference to 
her feelings in that affair. What would she have said, 
good heavens! had she known the'active part he had 
taken in the event? Blit she was always doomed to 


ignorance on this point. 

Yes, Masson was very kind — perfectly charming k 
Philomdne, with her eyes still fixed<upon the object that 
was the cause of so many dreams, recalled one by one her 
knight’s features. Hi^ complexion, his eyes, and his nose 
Were the suljects of a retrospective investigation as minute 
as that of a council of revision, and Madame Cr6pin ended 
by saying to herself that the young man was very nice— 
very nice, indeed ! And then, he was so amusing I Mon 
Bleu ! how amusing he was 1 
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She ignored, however, bis talent for imitating Theodore 
Lavenel: but other drolleries were never wanting in his 
conversation, and Phimmune, who did not always under¬ 
stand him, only admired him the more. Ah! if Lavenel 
only had a character like that, instead of the cross dis¬ 
position nature had allotted to him in a moment of ill- 
humor! She could have been very happy with a man 

with such a character: that was what she wanted. Winter 

/ * 

evenings are so long, when people have nothing pleasant to 
say to each other. A husband who can tell stories, that is 
a happiness! The Captain used to tell stories, which 
was natural—he had travelled so much. 

But MasSon’s stories were very amusing—especially so, 
because Philomdne found an individual flavor in them; 
they introduced her into a new, fantastic w »rld, wherein 
everything seemed extraordinary to her. How gay life 
would be with that man! 

Here Philomtaie heaved a great sigh. 

Her thoughts took another turn. She was going to 
Paris: this was interesting. Paris, in itself, did not mean 
much to her; it was, after all, only a city like other cities 
—a few houses mqre or less, was the only difference. 
And then, she detested Paris; Parisians have a way of 
thinking everything is better done and nicer there, than 
in the provinces; now, there is not a being endowed with 
reason who does not know the contrary! * 

First, perhaps she might recover her money; and then 
—and then, she would see Masson. Decidedly, she loved 
him very much—and that was very natural! And more- 
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over, be resembled the Captain prodigiously! All widows, 
whose hearts begin to beat again, find that the object of 
their flame resembles their defunct husband ; it is a well- 
known filing. 

Fhiloin&nc’s candle was not of the best quality, and it 
was running sadly down in its socket, when the lady 
remembered she had not supped. To sup alone! how dull 
it was! She went towards the sideboard in a melancholy 
way, took a piece of bread and butter, and inflicted this 
frugal repast upon herself as though it had been a pen¬ 
ance. 

Not that she repented of her thoughts. Was she not 
as free as air? But why had she been so stupid as to have 
allowed Lavenel to,circumvent her? She was quite decided 
not to marry him, of course, but it was too much to have 
given him the right to say so. It was true this unscrupu- 
1 ms man had betrayed her j it Avab agreed they should say 
nothing to any one, and he had spoken of it to everybody. 
Ilis mother and himself might deny it as much as they 
pleased, but as Philomcne had said nothing, therefore it 
was they who had tattled. But so much the worse for 
them! They would only be the more ashamed, when she 
should declare they had invented it all; for, remember, 
there had been no witnesses. * 

How ugly Lavenel was! The more she saw him, the 
morfi did she find him disagreeable. And then, what was 
tjhis habit he had taken of going to Madame An bier’s on 
nil occasions? Did he mean to take up his summer 
quarters there? There was nothing to call him to that 
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house, and Madame 0r6pin did not intend lie should be 
seen there so often. It was true, si nee she had given him 
her promise, lie had not come, perhaps, three times to her 
house, and lie never left the one opposite. She would 
snub him as he deserved—in anticipation of what lie 
would inherit. 

Here PhilomSne began to laugh in the three stray hairs 
that ornamented her chin and served her for a beard, as 
she thought of the anticipated inheritance that would never 
come to anything: it was an inheritance cn Expagnr. 

This thought made her so happy that she went to bed 
with a novel of Ducray Purnesnil’s, that she put under her 
pillow at tho»end of ten minutes so she could find it there 
in the morning, for she was very fond of reading in bed 
early in the morning, before she began her day. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

* INDECISION. 

(£ T AIM recalled!” said Masson, sadly, as he passed 

J- Charles a letter he had just received. 

“ Oh! already!” exclaimed the husband and wife. 

“Alas! my friends! I have been here more than a 
month, and have overstayed the limit of my vacation. I 
cannot complain. It is very hard, however, to leave when 
I am so happy!” * 

“ It is very hard to have you go! ” said Marie. 

“It is not you whom I pity,” Masson answered, after a 
short silence. “You remain here together; while I go off, 
the devil knows where, and I take nothing away with me 
to console me.” 

“Does that still last?” asked Charles in a low voice, for 
the inevitable PhilomSne was wandering somewhere about 
in the house. 

“ I was just saying to myself that it will always last.” 

Charles meditated for an instant. 

“Well,” said he, “return to your surroundings, to your 
occupations. In six 'weeks we will be at Paris; if you 
are* still of the same mind, we will speak of it again.” 
f “Speak of it again? What would be the use of it? 
Would a provincial endowed with reason give his 
daughter to me? Would that kind Madame Aubicr. 

O i * 
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who loves me with all her heart, now that she is cured of 
her illness, give her godchild to me? I have neither for¬ 
tune nor position to offer her. And even were all those 
obstacles overcome, could I take that good, charming 
child behind the scenes in the evening, before the play 
began? And then I would be obliged to leave her alone 
all day while I rehearsed, and at night when I acted. No! 
it is impossible, perfectly impossible! If I only had four 
or five thousand francs income, I would come and settle 
here; I have seen some exquisite sites along the coast 
and inland; I would raise cabbages, as I told yon, and 
I would never think of my theatrical life again. I would 
have done better to have entered the Seminary, after all, 
on my word of honor! ” 

Quite discouraged, he let his arms fall on the table, and 
laid his head upon them. 

“Come,” said Charles ; “you must not get discouraged 
like that! All is not lost! And, besides, you always 
have La Trappc as a last resource. Answer me honestly: 
have you ever spoken to Virginie about what you feel for 
her ? ” 

Masson arose suddenly. 

“ For whom do you take me ?” said he, energetically. 
“That child’s*greatest charm is her innocence; do you 
imagine I would wish to take from her the smallest part 
of that which forms her moral and physical beauty? *No, 
certainly, I have never said anything to her; I will ne\er 
say anything since I cannot ask her to be my wife.” 

Marie held out her hand over the table to the y^ung 
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actor, who kissed it with the affection and respect with 
which his friend’s wife had inspired him for many years. 
Philom6ne, who always came in at the proper moment, 
witnessed this act of deference and was much astonished 
at it; such habits had not yet penetrated as far as Di6lette. 
What surprised her the most was Charles’ calmness, who 
had seen the effusion; the charitable woman’s eyes glanced 
alternately from one to the other, until her cousin, wishing 
to put an end to her perplexity, said to her : 

“Masson is going to leave us.” 

“Ah ! ” said Madame Crepin, who felt such a violent 
shock overcome her, that she w r as obliged to lean against 
the near w'all to keep from tottering. “Ah! ro suddenly? 
without anv ’warning?” 

“I was not warned that I should be recalled, dear 
Madauie,” answered Masson, endeavoring to appear gay. 
“ I leave to-morrow at daybreak. What annoys me,” 
said he to Charles, “ is being obliged to disturb you so 
early; but don’t trouble yourself about me; I will not 
need any breakfast—” 

“You can breakfast at my house,” Philomfcne hastily 
said. “ By leaving here at six o’clock you will be at 
Di&lctte at half-past six; the diligence does not leave 
before seven. You will have time to take a frugal repast 
such as I can offr r you.” 

“ But,” said Masson, “ I am afraid of disturbing you, 
and yet—” 

“Accept,” said Mario, “ that is the best arrangement, 
for I could not get any mill; early enough to give you any 
breakfast. Philom&ne has had an excellent idea!” 
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This ifes all so simple that the arrangement was made. 
After dinner, Masson said he was going to bid Madame 
Aubier good-b\e that afternoon, in order not to awaken 
her the next morning. 

“Do you wMi me to go with you?” asked Charles, 
seeing him take his hat. 

“No, my friend, thanks; excuse me, if I confess to you 
that I would prefer your wife’s society.” 

Philoinfcne opened her eves wider still, but Marie was 
at once ready, and she saw them both disappear under the 
trees in the avenue. She then turned to Charles to say 
something disagreeable to him, but the hitter was so pro¬ 
foundly absorbed in his journal, that it would have been 
necessary to have asked him a direct question to draw hi in 
from it. Madame Cr6pin preferred not to run that risk, 
and set forth wandering about everywhere, within and 
without the house. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

SORREL AND TREFOIL. 

66 T~\EAR Madame,” said Masson, when they were 

J—' beyond hearing distance, “you will find me 
very absurd, but really 1 have a great desire to live a 
country life. Do you believe if I offered myself to father 
Beuron, as a farm-servant, I would have any chance, 
after seven years, of winning Virginie according to the 
patriarchal custom of the Hebrews?” 

Marie could not help laughing. 

“Father Beuron would probably find you a very bad 
farm-servant,” she answered ; “and he will have married 
his daughter before seven years.” 

Masson sighed * which was, however, rarely his habit— 
but as he doubtless would have been the first to affirm, 
love changes the character. 

“To what saint shall I resort, then?” said he, in a 
melancholy tone. 

“ To Saint Patience: it is the one whose intervention is 
generally the most efficacious,” * 

“And, meanwhile, as you say, father Beuron will have 
married his daughter. Ah! if I had only hoarded up a 
few sous! If I had put in the foot of a woollen stocking 
all I have spent with—! From to-day I am going to settle 
down ar^d practise economy; you will see what a savings 
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bank we will break on New Year’s day. It will be my 
present to myself!” 

“And you will hurry to spend it all in buying cigars, 
or a Japanese cabinet, or a little clay statuette—” 

“No! I will begin to hoard so as to be worthy of 
marrying Virginie some day!” 

“Is it serious, then?” 

“Very serious.” 

Marie reflected a moment. 

“I do not say that it is an absurd idea,” she then con¬ 
tinued ; “certainly, I was only a country girl at the time 
of my marriage, infinitely less civilized than Virginie, and 
still Charles and I have been very happy! ” 

“ Well, you see ! ” 

“ The misfortune is,” continued the young woman, 
“that Mademoiselle Beuron has some little fortune—” 
“She?” exclaimed Masson, stopping suddenly. 

“ Why, yes! Did.you not know it?” 

“ She has some fortune ! Good-bye, then, to my dream! 
I hoped she was poor. I said to myself, that the modest 
competency I will have some day, would give her 
pleasures she now ignores. But* if she has some fortune, 
I am farther off from her than ever! ” 

He had so* despairing a look, that Madame Verroy 
took his arm, in order to bring hiib back to himself, and 
also a little to console him. • 

“Come!” she said to him, “Charles is right. Try to 
return to the ordinary ways of your tastes and habits. 
Probably you will think no more of DiSlette and its 
12 
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inhabitants in a month hence. If your fancy holds good, 
we will talk over it again.” 

“Will you help me?” said Masson, in his most per¬ 
suasive voice. 

“ I don’t know. We will talk about it again. That is 
all I can promise you.” 

“ Thank you, all the same! What a misfortune !—Mon 
Dieu! what a misfortune that she*should be rich!” 

“I do not see that it is an irremediable misfortune,” 
said Marie, finally grown a little impatient with this 
discouragement. “One still has at least the resource of 
being able to ruin one’s self, or to ruin on<£s wife! It 
seems to me that is within every one’s compass!” 

“On what, then,"would you have us live?” the young 
man continued, pitifully. 

“ r J hat is a me that seems to me nicely placed,” said 
Marie. “ Fortunately, here are the bouses full of atten¬ 
tive ears, or else you would find some other reason for 
which to be doleful.” 

Madame Aubier, who had almost entirely recovered 

fVom her attack, w T as struck with consternation on hearing 

of Masson’s proximate departure. 

* _ 

“What! you arc going away?” said she. “And I, 

who imagined you would always remain here! And you, 
also-«-wilI you go away, too?” added the old lady, turning 
towards Marie. “You will go away never to return here 
again, like him. It is really foolish to attach one’s self to 
people in this way; you only lay up sorrow for yourself—I 
had grown so fond of you all! And, then, you have been 
so kind to me, and to the little one! Where is she ?” 
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Virginia appeared at the garden gate, with a handful 
of sorrel and trefoil in her half-lifted apron, and smiled at 
the visitors with a shade of embarrassment. 

“Imagine!” said her godmother to lier, “here is 
Monsieur Masson, who is going away I” 

The sorrel and the trefoil descended gently down her 
apron and fell on the ground, and the young girl’s rosy 
cheeks turned white with'a pallor that gradually overspread 
all her face. Masson arose hurriedly to gather up the green 
leaves strewn over the granite threshold. Virginie leaned 
half over to prevent him, but a sudden weakness benumbed 
her members, and she was obliged to renounce the effort 
she had endeavored to make. She held her apron open, 
in which the young man replaced the green herbs, without 
hastening much, however. They did not speak to each 
other—they did not touch each other; and yet so many 
eloquent things •wo^e exchanged between them, while, 
with one knee on the ground*, lie picked up the prosaic 
sorrel, that Madame Aubicr became quite serious. 
“What?” said she, turning suddenly towards Marie. 
The latter replied by a slight sign with her head. 
Falsehood was not in her way, and Madame Aubier had 
every right to know about what concerned her adopted 
child so closely. The old lady Ifecame grave, and con¬ 
tinued looking at the pair on whom a bright summei* sun 
was shining. • 

When the last bit of trefoil had joined the others in 
Virginie^ apron, Masson, leaning on his knee in ord'T 
to raise himself, lifted his eyes towards the young girl. 
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It mattered little to him that they saw him; he did not 
seek to make a mystery of his honest feelings. She read 
in his look, doubtless, all that he meant to put in it; for, 
with a slightly oppressed voice, she answered : 

“ Thank you, Monsieur.” 

Then she passed slowly before him without looking at 
him; but her gowu brushed the young man's bended 
knee, and she blushed. With the same quiet step, as 
though she were overwhelmed, she crossed the room 
and went into the kitchen, of which she shut the door. 
When she was alone, she shook out the sorrel mechanically 
on the table; then she threw her apron over her head and 
began to weep, not knowing why. 

Masson had arisen. lie approached the old lady, and 
sitting opposite to her, took both her hands in his. In a 
few short and hurried words, he told her all his past and 
present life, his position, his hopes, of the new feeling 
that had overcome him, and which threatened to transform 
all his existence. lie said lie was ready to do anything 
that was asked of him, provided the young girl would be 
the reward of his labors. 

“And,” he added, “I love her because she is as innocent 
and pure as her name! It is not for her beauty, great as 
it is; it is not for her fortune—I was unaware that she 
possessed any; it is not for her grace and her affection for 
you, which has touched me above all: it is the virginal 
charm of her whole self; it is her candor; it is—” 

He stopped, feeling he could not define what had 
moved him. It was so ethereal, so ideal an impression, 
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that it defied words, and could not be uttered in Speech; 
but Madame Aubier understood it, and approved it with 
a sign of her head. 

“Then, have you never said anything to her?” she 
asked, with so authoritative a manner that it might have 
seemed surprising in the old, common-place woman, did 
not the dignity of maternal feeling ennoble all that it 
approaches. 

“How could I hatfe spoken to her?” he answered, 
warmly; “it would have been taking something away 
from her charm. Here, before you, just now, I was on 
the point of so doing, and I did not dare to do it.” 

Madan;e Aubier remained silent. 

“And you belong to the theatre? ” she finally said. “It 
is astonishing! I thought you were*an artist, and painted 
water-color drawings ? ” 

“That, dear Madame, is a pleasure; the theatre is my 
occupation, and ^leaven know r s I would willingly change 
it for another.” 

“It is very strange,” the old lady continued, “that it 
should be Virginie’s innocence that has fascinated you ! I 
should have thought that, id the life you lead, you would 
care no longer for such things !” 

“Madame Verroy will explain that to you,” Masson 
answered ; “ it would be too difficult to relate in so short a 
time. Say one kind word to me, Madame Aubies, though 
it may only be in return for my frankness.” 

“ You are an honest man. I say so to you from my 
heart; you are a good fellow, and I feel a great deal of 
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friendship for you—all the more since a moment or two 
ago, and especially because I did not believe my old heart 
capable of feeling so much for a new acquaintance. In 
growing old, you see, Monsieur Masson, one mistrusts new 
faces; but, I do not know why, every one who comes from 
that house”—she pointed to Marie—“inspires me with an 
unlimited confidence.” 

“ I will not make you repent of it,” said Masson, much 
overcome ; “ but about her, dear Madame, about her ? ” 

“Ah, my friend, she does not belong to me! And, then, 
what guarantees can you offer her family? I do not 
know, I would ask nothing better, but—it must be seen 
into; you must wait. And suppose she should not wish 
to have you ? ” 

Masson, who was bewildered for a moment, suddenly 
regained bis courage. 

“She? Dear Madame, if, after the pain she felt just 
now, Virginie could love any other man than myself, she 
would no longer be the divine creature I have dreamed 
her, and I would be cured of my love at once.” 

lie smiled in a chivalric manner, and seemed so certain 
of his lady’s honor, that the two women exchanged a 
glance, and smiled also. 

“ I promise you,” said the old lady, “ to do nothing 
to harm you. For the present, ask nothing more of me; 
there a are too many things to be weighed and reflected 
upon, for me to be able sincerely to promise you more.” 

“I understand and thank you,” said the young man, 
rising. " It was already a great kindness on your pavt not 
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to have turned me out of doors, when you learned that I 
played at the theatre. But I do hold to it, you know! I 
will enter some office, where I can scribble on paper as 
uselessly as any other one, provided only you will not ask 
me to return to the Seminary.” 

His gaycty and his courage had returned to him at the 
same time. He threw a glance towards the kitchen-door, 
and Madame Aubier understood it. 

“Virginic,” said she,*n a loud voice, “what are you 
doing?” 

“ I am preparing the soup, godmother,” answered the 
young girl’s voice, a little veiled by her recent tears. 

The three friends looked at each other; the voice opened 
new horizons for Masson’s hopes. 

“ Can you come and say good-bye to* Monsieur Masson, 
who leaves for Paris to-morrow morning?” 

The response was long in coming; evidently the young 
girl did not dare to confront her guest’s looks, with her 
sad face, and her red eyes. 

“ Excuse me, godmother, I cannot,” she at last answered, 
in a feeble voice, and as if with regret. 

“I adore her,” said Masson,'in a low tone, carrying the 
old lady’s hand to his lips; “I esteem her more and more 
for her modegty and her angelic timidity. She has been 
weeping—she is weeping still. She loves me, Madame 
Aubier, no matter what you may say. She loves mg, and 
does not dare to see me again, since she knows I love 
her. Tell her—No! you do not wish to tell her any¬ 
thing? She will know it without any one’s speaking of it 
to her. She will know that X away hfir.lmage.with 
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me, to preserve me from the follies of my life; to teach me 
that one may be perfectly good and honest without having 
ever learned it in books. She will know, above all, that 
unless I was determined to overcome all things in order 
to obtain her, I would not have made her precious tears 
flow—unless I were a miserable wretch, and I am not 
that, Madame Aubier!” 

The old lady took his head,,in her hands, and kissed 
him on his brow with the warmth of a loving grand¬ 
mother ; then she pushed him aside at once. 

“Go away !” said she, “go away ! You will make me 
lose my good sense—go! Madame Verroy will write to 
you. May the good God keep you ! ” 

Masson left at cnce. Marie rejoined him almost imme¬ 
diately ; she had only taken time to exchange two words 
with Madame Aubier, and those two words were encour¬ 
aging for the young man. They took the road towards 
La Heuserie without speaking to one another. Each of 
them was overcome by deep feeling—the young girl’s soul 
seemed to float above them, and to inspire them with an 
almost sacred respect. 

“ How all this changes a man ! ” said Masson, at length, 
following the thread of his thoughts. “I did well to come 
here. I go away better than I came. I owe to you the 
happiness and the honor of my life.” 

“ Not to us! ” said Marie, smiling. 

" To you! It is the example of your life with Charles, 
that has inspired me with serious thoughts; be sure, in 
many cases, the feelings one experiences are the effect of 
one’s surroundings. To have changed me like this, it 
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needed this simple life, devoid of all artificial element; 
it needed the sight of your happiness and your domestic 
peace; and then this superb sea, this enchanting country, 
your little modest, almost poor house, these honest people, 
free from all artifice—I might have seen Virginie at your 
house at Paris, and probably I would not have noticed her, 
and certainly not loved her. But here it is the Age of 
Gold—every one is good here! ” 

“ Excepting Philom&ne,” said Charles’ voice, who had 
come to meet them, and whom they had not seen. 
“Imagine,” said he to Masson, “ that she is afraid you are 

in love with my wife! ” 

* 

Our three friends burst out laughing together. 

“ Do you think she believes it? ” Masson asked. 

“She pretends to believe it, at least, perhaps in order to 
make me think so. Since you left, she has not kept still, 
in any place; she wandered around with anxious eyes, 
going from the house to the gate, and returning to me 
with the look of a poodle who is begging to have a bit of 
wood thrown in the water for him to bring back. She was 
mad to come and meet you; but I did not wish to give her 
that pleasure; she would only have found you conspiring; 
my misfortune would have been sure. Well! and your 
affairs, Massofi ? ” 

“ I adore her 1 ” the young man answered. 

They were so merry that this answer made theih all 
three laugh, and PhiIora£ne was heartbroken at the echo 
of their gayety, which reached her in the chimney corner 
whither she had gone to keep her grief warm. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

NEW ASPIRATIONS. 

T HE sun, hidden by the high hills, had not yet illumi¬ 
nated the fine sand of the beach when Masson left La 
Heuserie; he set forth with a»joyful step; at a turning in 
the road he bade good-bye with his hand to the hospitable 
house that was still asleep, and descended towards the 
river’s bank. 

He left without feeling sad; since the previous day a 
new man had been bom in him, one more resolute, more 
calm, more worthy also. After the ten or fifteen years he 
had passed in the carelessness of a life that was but little 
severe, he hailed with joy the aurora of a new existence, 
and bent his neck, that had hitherto been rebellious, 
under the yoke of responsibilities with a willing heart. 
The thought of working, of saving, of living as a serious 
man, far from frightening him, held a large part in the 
love with which the young provincial girl had inspired 
him; such conversions do not take place in a day’s time, 
unless the ground has been prepared beforehand, and if 
Masson had not been weary for a long time with an ill- 
assorted life that had no future, he would not have been 
# so strongly impressed by the charms of a simple and 
almost austere existence. 

The young actor had just sufficient talent not to be 
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willing to renounce theatrical life, and yet not enough eVbr 
to make an illustrious name; nothing was more natural 
therefore, than that some day he should become disgusted 
with an existence without renown, or any future; but 
the day might still have been distant/ if chance had 
not thrown him in that out-of-the-way country, where 
civilization penetrates but very slowly, and where every- 
. thing has retaint'd a perfume of primitive simplicity. 

He knocked at Philom&ne’s door in a preoccupied way, 
and with a look of a man who accomplishes a duty; 
Madame Crepin opened it for him herself with her most 
gracious smile. 

“You were not in a hurry to leave,” she said. “You 
will scarcely have time to take a cup of milk; they are 
already harnessing the horses to the carriage; but it is not 
yet loaded : sit down.” 

Masson seated himself with the air of a half-awakened 
man, who still dreams. PhilomSne’s home was not char¬ 
acterized to call him back to reality, for the strange objects 
with which it was peopled made one think of certain 
nightmares that have been illustrated by fantastic painters. 
His breakfast was very real, however; and soon the noise 
of wheels completely restored him to the possession of his 
faculties. He ro§e to leave. 

“ No, no,” said Madame Cr6pin, retaining him with a 
gestuie; “the carriage has only come to be loaded 1103r 
here, but they will come to tell you when it is ready; I 
have arranged it with the driver.” 

“ I thank you,” said Masson, making a violent effort to 
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shake off his lethargy, and to appear amiable. “You 
think of everything.” 

Madame Cr6pin smiled with a feeling of superiority; 
inde^i, she had thought of everything! She had thought 
of asking Masson to her house in order to annoy, at once, 
both Lavenel, who would be jealous, and Madame Aubier, 
who had taken possession of the young man in a truly 
unseemly manner! They would all plainly see in Dinette 
that the Parisians found her nice enough to accept her 
hospitality whenever it pleased her to offer it! 

“I think I shall soon go to Paris,” Philom&ne said, in 
a careless way, leaning on her elbows on one side of the 
table; “ wc will doubtless have a chaijce of seeing each 
other again there.” 

“ Certainly ! ” replied Masson, who was still preoccupied. 
He was thinking of La Heuserie, and said to himself that 
at that very minute the sun must be shining in a little 
window that he knew well in Jiis room, that was, alas! 
now empty. “ If you are desirous of going to the theatre 
ever, I will have some tickets for yon, dear Madame.” 

“ I do not refuse, Monsieur Masson; you are very 
kind. Then in a month we shall meet again.” 

“ I shall be charmed to do so; you are truly very kind 
to have disturbed yourself for me so early—” 

“ Nothing is a trouble when it is a question of persons 
*one likes and esteems,” the widow answered, in an affable 
tone. 

Masson bowed in silence; what should he reply? 
However the necessity of saying something urged itself so 
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imperiously upon him, that he was obliged to immolate 
himself. 

“ I sincerely hope that if you may have need of any¬ 
thing whatever, in which my services can/ be of use to 
you, that you will apply to me, dear Madame,” he said; 
“ I have some leisure time; I will be entirely at your 
disposition.” 

“ I thank you, Monsieur. 1 promise to remember your 
friendly offer when the chance occurs!” said the widow, 
with her grandest air. She felt herself a woman of the 
world at that moment. 

Masson thought the situation was dragging on to great 
lengths, when h&ppily the driver came and gave, most 
unceremoniously, a great knock with his fist on the door. 

“Where is the Paris gentleman?” said lie. “I saw 
him pass by a little while ago; is he with you?” 

“Here I am!” said Masson, hastening to gather up his 
luggage. lie was just leaving the threshold when he dis¬ 
covered Philomene’s right cheek before him; he did his 
duty, and deposited a country-like kiss on the obstacle. 
To his surprise, the left cheek presented itself in turn; he 
offered it an equal sacrifice, bowed, and found himself in 
the street with a certain feeling of relief. 

The carriage was waiting for him, and lie was just 
getting into it when Madame Aubier’s door opened, and 
Virginie appeared on the threshold; leaving the door ajaV, 
she quickly crossed the square, and approached Masson, 
with her face covered with blushes, but without any 
embarrassment, feigned or real. , 
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“ My godmother does not wish you to leave without a 
word of friendship from her,” she said, in a low voice; 
“she sent me to you to tell you she wished you all the 
happiness you deserve!” 

“She told you to tell me that?” asked Masson, more 
overcome than the young girl herself. 

“Those were her words, Monsieur; and I repeat them 
to you as she said them to me*” 

“Your godmother is the best of women, and you—- 
you are a good and kind young girl. Do not forget me, 
Mademoiselle!” 

“ No,” murmured Virginie, in a very low voice. “*Nb, 
I will not forget you!” 

Philomfrie atdicr doorway looked at them with gleam¬ 
ing eyes. Masson had the courage to cut short a conver¬ 
sation that he would have given much to have been able 
to prolong. lie held out his hand to Virginie, who 
placed her own in it,, without* trembling this time, 
however. 

“ People kiss each other in the country,” said he to her; 
“ but I do not wish to* kiss you, there are too many eyes 
looking at us. If any one ever says anything bad to you 
about me, do not believe it; do not Relieve anything 
against me—I—I—! ” 

He let fall Virgin ie’s hand, and got into the carriage 
without daring to look at her. She returned to the house 
‘with her easy, calm step; and the door closed upon her, 
while the carriage started off. But just as it was going to 
turn the corner, he saw the curtain of Madame Aubier’s 
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window raise, and the young girl’s face appeared by the 
side of the old lady’s. He made them a respectful bow, 
which Philomcne took as an answer to ^ good-bye she 
was telegraphing him with her handkerchief; and of that 
sojourn which was to make a new man of him, nothing 
more remained to Masson save the landscape before him, 
and a box filled with water-colored drawings. 
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, CHAPTER XXVI. 

PLAN FOR THE FUTURE. 

/^VNE feels all upset since Masson has left usj is it 

'S not true?” Charles asked his wife one day when 
it rained. “ When shall we leave?” 

“ When you like, dear. To-morrow, if it would give 
you pleasure!” 

“Not to-morrow, but let us see!” He counted on his 
fingers, and after rather a complicated mental calculation, 
he ended by finding a solution. “One can return to 
Paris with propriety on the twenty-fifth of August?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well, we will return there on the thirtieth; that will 
give us about ten days more here, which is longer than I 
need for finishing my work.” 

“And for me, to arrange my little plots with Madame 
Aubier. You would never suspect what is going on! 
Lavencl is paying attention to Virginie!” 

“ Lavenel ? I thought he was vnorally settled under 
PhiJom&ne’s law! Has he not been in lqve with her for 
sixty years?” 

‘H thought so, too, but Madame Anbicr confided to me, 
'Under the seal of secrecy, that he goes to her house every 
day, while Philomdne is here, and the days she does not 
come he takes great care not to appear there. That gives 
one foodf for thought I 
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“Ah ! my dear, let others think what they like ! What 
does it matter to us? I believe, ma foi, that one ends by 
liking gossip just from listening to it!” 

Marie went and laid her two hands ou her husband’s 
shoulders, 

“And if Virginic loves Masson, must a creature like 
Theodore La vend be allowed to marrv her?” 

“ Never in the world ! I will oppose it formally! But 
does she love Masson ? ” 

“ She says nothing about it, and will never say anything; 
she is one of the kind who die of grief without opening 
their mouths, but her godmother is sure she loves our 
friend.” • 

“Poor little one!” sighed Charles. .“I presume in 
fifteen days he will have forgotten her—” 

“ My dear, you are cruel! ” 

“ Well, let us say three weeks, then! However that 
may be, do you want* a wise bit of counsel that will 
cost you nothing? Philom&ne is coming with us, is she 
not?” 

“ Yes.” % 

“Never speak either to Madame Crdpin or before her 
of Masson, or Virginie, or Lavencl, either collectively or 
separately. If *she speaks to you of them, turn your 
tongue in your mouth seventy times seven times, before 
answering her; be prudent, like King Solomon.” 

“ What do you suspect? You frighten me.” 

“I suspect nothing—ground failing me on which to 
build my suppositions—but I foresee that some day then 
13 
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will be a collision between those four persons, and if we 
wish to keep our friends, we must have our eyes open and 
not allow ourselves to be circumvented.” 

“ By whom ° ’ 

“By Philcm&nb. Do you wish to know what I think 
of her?” 

“ Certainly!” 

“ Well, I cannot abide her !” 

Marie reflected for a few seconds. 

“ Do yon wish me to get rid of her; under some pre¬ 
text?” she said. 

“No, indeed! First, we owe her for the rent of this 
house, and since she will not let us pay her for it, we must 
do something to please her—in parenthesis, this is a lease 
that will cost us dearer than one at Trouville—and then, 
she interests me, this consoled Arthemesia! She is not 
like everybody else. I am curious to see how it all will 
end ! ” 

n 

“And then you say, you do not care for gossiping! ” 
said Marie, laughing. “La Fontaine was right: 

“*Je connais njfcme sur cc point 
Bon nornbre d’hommes qui sont femmes 1 * 

Nevertheless, I will go and pack our trunks!” 

“ Good luck, and much pleasure may you have,” Charles 
replied, taking up his pen. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 1 

A QUESTION OF TOILETTE. 

O X a fine evening in the beginning of September, in 
dust-covered Paris, that was brilliant with gas, and 
swarming with people, Monsieur and Madame Vorrov, 
accompanied by Philomchie and a maid picked up on 
the road, reached their home. The pleasant house, which 
this happy pair had chosen for their nest, had never 
before seen so many strange packages and eccentric things 
coupled together as it then witnessed. People who seldom 
travel have an especial gift for tying things together that 
are the least calculated to be united; though they may bind 
the ephemeral unions solidly in packages rolled up in 
newspapers, they succeod only in producing anti-gcomet- 
rical forms, that are misshapen, incommodious, and utterly 
incapable of being stowed anywhere in the world, and 
which at some moment invariably fall, collectively or 
separately, on one’s head from the net-work supporting 
them in the railway compartment, or else roll between 
one’s legs undei* the seat. 

Philomfcne, besides an immense and very heavy trunk 
that was full of useless things, which she would never even 
unfold during her visit, had put the excess of her luggage* 
in game-baskets of different sizes. The Parisian who, in 
spite of his reputation for cunningness, is simpleyminded, 
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imagines that game-baskets are only made to hold oysters, 
game, plants with their clods of earth about them—in a 
word, things tli^t cannot be put in a close receptacle: it is 
erroneous! the people of Normandy use game-baskets for 
carrying all sor 4 of things; which might explain why 
Marie, who was present at the unpacking of her cousin’s 
things, saw issue from several of these receptacles, under¬ 
clothes, a shawl, two pairs of hoots, slippers, a comb, a 
mass-book, a casket, a heavy lorgnette , which was, truth 
to tell, nothing less than the Captain’s marine-glass, an 
indefinite number of stockings, and many other things 
too long to enumerate. 

“ What have you got in your trunk ?'” asked Marie, 
urged to this indiscreet question from the oddity of this 
method of transportation. 

“My clothes, my dear!” Philoaifcnc replied, with an 
offended air. 

“Ah ! very well. I did not know you were so well 
provided with things of every description !” 

Philon^nc smiled with a delighted look. 

“ I am not quite without resources,” said she, “although, 
in reality, 1 am in a very precarious position as far as money 
is concerned. My late husband never let me want for any¬ 
thing, and I have enough with which to dress myself.” 

She only spoke too truthfully. The room Madame 
Verroy had allotted to her cousin was soon full to over¬ 
sowing with all the things which PhilomSnc deemed 
necessary for her to have for passing a month at Paris. 
The closets being filjed, they were obliged to hang up 
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portmanteaux, and even these extended into the hall so 
numerously, that the next day Charles, on leaving his 
room, got his nose among Madame OrGpin’s skirts, that 
were so strongly impregnated with pepper, tobacco, vet y- 
ver, and other suffocating substances, thAt lie sneezed for 

V — 

more than half an hour without being able to stop. 

“ It is a false cold, cousin,” Bhilomene said to him when 
she heard of the incident; “it happens to me twice a year 
—when I pack up my winter tilings, and when I unpack 
them; but it does not last as long as a real cold.” 

“Thank heaven!” the young man replied, “you en¬ 
courage mo, cousin! But you ought to have unpacked 
your things at # Dieiette a good two weeks before coining 
here!” 

I’liilomfene put on her offended look, and Marie was 
obliged to use at least one game-basketful of con soling 
words before she could win back a smile to her heartbroken 
visage. • . 

When peace was re-established, Madame Crepin asked a 
consultation with her cousin, relative to the woollen gowns 
that had caused the unfortunate nasal irritation at the 
Verroysk The examination proved that nothing could be 
of any use, and the widow, looking more hurt than ever, 
sat down opposite her old clothes, letting her arms fall in 
a despairing manner. * 

“What shall 1 do?”* she said, in a voice full of tears. 
“ I am not rich enough to have some dresses made that 1# 
shall only wear for a month; for you know, Mario, when 
I return home, I cannot put on flounced dresses and all 
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the rest of it. I am going to return, that is all; it seems 
to me the only thing left to do!” 

Her distress* touched Marie's heart, who at once hunted 
in her wardrobe, whence she disinterred a black cashmere 
dress that was simple enough for Madame Cr6pin to wear, 
and sufficiently modern not to make the passers-by in the 
street turn round to look at it. 

She brought Philom&uc this opima §p&lia of a new kind, 
had a dressmaker fit it to her, and for the first time in her 
life, attaining and going beyond her boldest dreams at 
once, the dear soul found herself in the folds of a dress 
with a train. 

A dress with a train! Philomfoic Crepin in a dress 
with a train! * The inhabitants of Dielette would all 
surely have laughed had they been allowed to contemplate 
the sight, for in no country more than in Normandy does 
dress distinctly define the line of demarcation between the 
different classes, and a more than ordinary courage or bold¬ 
ness is necessary to overstep it. 

Philomftne did not feel herself quite at her case at the 
thought that she was weiiring a dress with a train, just like 
a fashionable woman ; she thought, so, at least, not seeing 
herself in the glass, and besides, she was quite incapable 
of appreciating the difference there is in the way of drag¬ 
ging or letting one's skirt flow behind one. 

'tliis unhappy train was the cause of much grief to the 
"little maid; it could not be discovered through wiiat 
miraculous means the sweepings that had been gathered 
up by daybreak, werp to be found everywhere about at 
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breakfast-time. Charles, who was annoyed by the cfaily 
repetition of this fact, ended, one morning, by scolding the 
poor maid severely, who took all the saints to witness in 
regard to the conscientious manner in which she fulfilled 
her daily task. * 

“ It must be n^self, cousin,” said PhilomSne, coming in 
like a Deus ex machind; “ I gather them up with the 
train of my dress as I walk about in the apartment in the 
morning, while she is doing up the rooms.” 

“ You should carry your train in your hand !” grumbled 
Charles, turning his back on her. 

te Why do you dress yourself so early in the morning?” 
Marie asked, •endeavoring to soften her husband’s rude 
frankness. “ I don’t wear such long dresses before twelve 
o’clock.” 

i( I am well aware that I know nothing about city cus¬ 
toms,” Philom£ne answered immediately ; “a poor country¬ 
woman like myself cannot aspire to fine manners; pardon, 
therefore, the stupidities I may commit here. But, my 
dear friend, do you not remember that it was yourself who 
forbade me wearing my country clothes here, so that I 
should not look ridiculous when people came to see you ? 
Persons come to see your husband a long time before 
eleven o’clock*; must I then appear ridiculous?” 

P enouncing trying to make any Ideas enter so rebellious 
a mind, Marie answered : • 

“ Do as you like! ” „ 

And Philoni^ne continued dragging into all the corners 
the perverse sweepings, that were determined not^to remain 
still. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A VISIT TO TIIE THEATRE. 

M ASSON appeared during these domestic agitations; 

he went there almost every day, before or after 
breakfast, remained an hour, and left—rested, graver and 
better than ever. He strictly conformed to the programme 
he had traced out for himself at Di6lette, and lived not 
like an anchorite, but as a man whose dream is elsewhere 
than in the life of the Boulevards. As far -ns appearances 
were concerned, nothing was changed, lie might be seen 
at the same cafe with the same comrades, but he stayed 
there a shorter time, did not drink so much, and dis¬ 
appeared for entiro liouis together, which lie passed, 
c.iher at his own house, at the Louvre, or the library, in 
the calm and retirement of the reading-rooms or galleries 
that are so full on Sundays, so deserted on other days. 

“ I am good for nothing,” he said to Verroy; “ I try at 
least to do nothing wrong.” 

But the time was not lost that he spent in those places. 
His .reading, a little capricious at first, was selected by 
chance from some book lying open on a table, whose title 
or print had struck him' and had become by degrees more 
piethodical; he had become interested in the history of 
Art, and applied himself to it energetically, in his walks 
in the Louvre as well as in his reading. 
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u It will probably be of no use to me,” said he, H but it 
is always that much acquired !” 

His comrades had hardly teazed him at all about his 
change, for lie had not broken suddenly off with his old 
habits ; he simply disappeared every# day for a little 
longer time, so that one evening he heard some one sav: 

“ We see nothing more of Masson. What has become 
of him?” 

# 

And an acquaintance replied : 

“It has been so for a long time; it is nearly two years 
now since he retired from the world.” 

It had only been for about three weeks, but one is so 
soon forgotten when ties have such little stability, as such 
as these, that make absences appear eternal. 

He spoke but little of Virginie, not being able to find 
his friends alone for a minute. The implacable PhilomSne 
had taken possession of the Verroys, as though she had 
created them with hor own blinds. Charles, through 
many pretexts, escaped her; hut poor Marie could no 
longer rid herself of this companion, who was as faithful, 
and who stuck as close as Nessas* tunic. Philomfenc 
had determined to see Paris, wholesale and retail; and, 
making a pretext of her ignorance and inability, she made 
Marie take her to all the different places she wished to go 
—which was no small thing to do. # * 

You have known, Parisians, the martyrdom of pioneer¬ 
ing country friends from the Champs Elysecs to the Place* 
de la Bastille, who wish to see and learn everything about 
all things. You know what it h^s cost your light and 
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subtle* brain to have to tell about historical facts, of which, 
perhaps, your knowledge is very imperfect; to be obliged 
to give minute Explanations about things of which you do 
not know the least word: and all under the pain of falling 
deeply in the esteem of people who arc much more serious 
and much better instructed than yourself. You have taken 
a gentleman to the Jardin dcs Plantes , who gave a lecture 
on natural history to his children, saying as he pointed out 
the elephant who stretched out his voracious trunk towards 
you: “That pachydermatous animal is very sociable,” and 
the gamim behind you call your friend the pachydermatous 
animal. You have vainly tried to oppose the purchase of 
some horrible Tunisian jewelry, some abonfinahle Ilarcem 
pastilles, that some well-intentioned aunt with doubtful 
taste has given your wife, saying to her: “ My dear friend, 
I have brought you a souvenir from the Exhibitionand 
your wife has been obliged to display the horrors the next 
day at a large dinner, or,.if she f<A*gets it, the good aunt 
makes her remember, gently and firmly, what is due the 
presents of a rich relation who is very fond of you. You 
have explained about a hundred things of which you do not 
understand an iota; repeated to thepi what you have seen 
in the journals in regard to the number of cubic mUrcs the 
“captive balloon” contains, making a mistake of several 
hundreds only; hut al^ this is nothing in comparison to 
the martyrdom of taking about Paris, in ordinary times, 
•some woman who wishes to examine everything, and who 
stops before the small, dark, linen-drapers* shops around 
the Holies , to see “if *thev make caps there as they make 
them with us.” 
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There were no more bright and indefinable conversa¬ 
tions, that touched lightly on a thousand subjects, with 
implied words that every one understood; no more long 
aesthctical discussions with Verroy’s friends! Masson 
found Philom&nc between himself dhd everything that 
was removed from the common-place. She seated her¬ 
self at his side, and took entire possession of him when 
it was possible, and wherucircumstances would not permit 
it, she looked at him talking, listening to him with her 
eyes as well a9 her ears; as soon as he had finished she 
drew him towards her, as one draws a beetle, by pulling 
on the thread it has attached to its leg, and the poor man 
fell back into*the dullest colored prose. 

“ He converses well/ 7 she said one evening, after he had 
left to play in his third act. 

“Yes, cousin, but you do not let him talk! 77 Charles 
replied. 

“ I ? How can you'say so ? I listen to him all the time. 77 

“ When he speaks of what interests you. 77 

“What do you expect? I am a poor, ignorant woman. 
I have never lived among clever people like yourselves; 
it is not my fault if X am wanting in manners! 77 

But she did not change her conduct. Why should she 
have done so? It pleased her to^keep Masson near her 
and to prevent his talking to others. The young „£ctor 
seeing in this a proof of troublesome but real friendship, 
tried to please her as much as it was in his power, by 
bringing her all sorts of little gifts that Madame Cr6pin 
seized with avidity, and buried aft once in her’enormous 
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trunk, that was a heavy and mysterious enigma, the key 
of which never left her. 

One night lie*- took her to the theatre to see him act. 
Marie refused to go, first being too happy not to have to 
see again an uninteresting play that she knew by heart since 
a long time, and then at being able to pass a nice evening 
quite alone with her husband—a pleasure that had not 
been theirs for a long while. 'JVithout stopping about the 
question of propriety, a question which in this particular 
case could not be discussed, thanks to Philomene’s age, and 
the disparity of their positions, Marie dressed her cousin 
with her own hands, put one of her bonnets on her head, 
and sent her off joyfully, with Masson as h<?r cavalier. 

In the carriage which bore them away, Philomdne 
showed herself but little communicative; Masson was 
obliged to undertake all the efforts of conversation, and 
with his customary generosity did not spare himself, so 
that they reached the tlicajtre in a very pleasant frame of 

mind. Going to the ticket-office, ho said to the Minos 
intrusted with the distribution of seats: 

“Give me a nice little'box for Madame, a relation of 

mine, who is at Paris for a few days.” 

Minos looked at Masson’s relation, and his glance 
clearly expressed a thought that might be thus translated : 
“your relation has a good style!” then he presented 
Madame CrGpin a small, square, dirty card, which she let 
fall almost immediately. Masson hurrying to pick it up, 
was pushed from behind by a crowd of people arriving, 
and getting entangled *in the train of Philomdnc’s gown, 
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nearly fell on his nose on the ground; but by the help of a 
gendarme who stretched out his arm to him, the accident 
was avoided. * 

“ This way,” said the young actor, still laughing at his 
mishap. 

Fhilomene, looking very prim, followed him, con- 
fionted by the glances of the doorkeepers, who seemed 
to reproach Masson for the bad taste shown in this 
conquest, and she soon found herself installed in a dark 
baignoire two steps from the foot-lights, that blinded her. 

“ You will not be badly off here,” said the young man, 
when the door-keeper had noisily placed a small, high stool 
under Madame 1 Cr^pin’s large feet, that were attached to her 
very long legs; “ 1 will return to you diming the entr’acte” 

“Are you going to leave me?” said Plulomfenc, tenderly, 
and not a little anxiously. 

“To seek glory!” Masson replied, with a comic heroic 
gesture. “ I am obliged soon, in the third act, to say to 
the young rogues: *J3y heaven, my lords— 5 And now 
1 must go and see if everything is ready in my dressing- 
room. Imagine, the other dayy some one put my large 
comb in one of Norval's funnel boots, that he wears in 
the second act; the unfortunate fellow pulled them on 
without looking inside of them, of course: when he 
reached the stage he felt something hurting him atro¬ 
ciously! It was impossible to take them off during the 
act; and as he was about doing so in the entr'acte , they 
came and told him a lady was awaiting him at the con¬ 
cierge's lodge: he flew there; it was only a trick. The 
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bell for the third act rang; he was obliged to appear on the 
stage, still suffering dreadfully; I all the while was hunt¬ 
ing for my comb! I could not find it, naturally, and I was 
obliged to play without having my hair combed, which, 
by the way, did n$t make a good effect upon the public. 
After the play was over, Norval took off his boots, the 
doctor was sent for, the poor fellow had his foot full of 
blisters; some one put his hand carefully into the funnel 
and drew out my comb, broken in three pieces. Norval was 
not in a good humor, you may be sure—nor myself either.” 

A distant bell sounded behind the curtain. 

“A iantCt!” said Masson. 

He went away, leaving Philom&nc in a^tate bordering 
on distraction. TJie gas, the curtain with its hole, to which 
a new eye was applied every moment, the comb, the funnel 
boots—she imagined a tin funnel, with a spout and handle, 
such as one sees at wine merchants 9 —all this whirled 
wildly round in her brgin. Ilea small stool annoyed 
her, a chair placed behind her hurt her shoulder, and she 
did not dare to push these strange things away, that were 
put there for some purpose of which she was ignorant. 

People began coming in, and the theatre was filled with 
that particular sound, which is not either that of the roar 
of waves, nor the tumult of a marching dsty in a military 
station, but which in a manner resembles them both. 
The doorkeepers came in and went out with their rough 
vivacity, making the ugly deep pink ribbons on their 
dirty caps float everywhere, even as far as the front of the 
boxes. oThe sharp ,voices of the opera-glass sellers 
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Bounded at regular intervals, like the croaking of an 
ominous crow; the instruments were being tuned in the 
way every one knows, and the base drurtmer, who was 
placed nearly at Philomfrie’s feet, after having gently 
touched the skin of his instrument, so/is to assure him¬ 
self it was in tune, spread out an immense journal, that 
covered the two drums, and read attentively some bit of 
news that was printed in very small type, which made 
him bend his back over in an alarming manner, when 
suddenly the gas mounted half way up the foot-light 
chimneys, three knocks were heard from no one knew 
where, the drummer threw his journal suddenly behind 
him, and a short and formidable crescendo of all the in¬ 
struments, upheld by the rolling of the .drums, ended in 
a frightful crash that made Philomfcne jump up with fear. 
The violins wailed a sentimental cadence, a loud noise of 
rolling scenes grated on her ears, while at the same time 
a current of cold, bad-smelling air struck her face, a 
black gulf opened before her, and strangely attired men 
ran hither and thither, like madmen, in the half-light. 
The curtain rose and the play began. 

Philom&ne had read some theatrical pi a vs in a volume 
< • . ‘ 
that had formerly fallen into the Captain’s hands, and the 

mysteries of entrances and exeunts were less incompre¬ 
hensible to her than for some "others, who had never read 
“comedy plays,” as they say in the country; but one thing 
puzzled her so much that she nearly lost the thread of tho 
drama, already rather mixed up in her mind: opposite 
to her, between two side-scenes, f of which she could 
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neither divine the name nor use, but which space she 
designated to herself as “a corridor,” there were some 
lamps, and under these lamps persons in every-day dress, 
who did not seem in the least interested in what was taking 
place on the stage, three feel off* from them. 

Placed as she was, Phil online was able to plunge a 
curious glance behind the scenes. 

What was her astonishment at seeing suddenly one of 
the madmen, who was running across the stage pursuing 
another, catch him at the entrance of one of the corridors, 
pierce him through with his sword, and draw back with 
horrified eyes, while the other, the one who had just been 
killed, arose and went quietly to talk with'a gentleman in 
an overcoat, whom she recognized as Masson! The tail 
of a white horse that appeared at the latter’s side made 
her entirely lose her head, and she threw herself back in 
her chair with the discouraged air of one who is struggling 
with something too strong for him, and who acknowledges 
himself vanquished. 

Torches were brought, the stage was lighted up, and the 
madmen disappeared after a general melee. The white 
horse whose tail PhiioinCmc had already seen now entirely 
appeared, a beautiful lady got off it, and two lovers mur¬ 
mured phrases to her that were as long as they were tender; 
suddenly a gunshot was heard, the fair lady uttered a 
piercing cry and fell down before the prompter’s box— 
•which was another puzzling mystery to Philomene—and 
the curtain descended amidst the groans of the violins, 
while oKe of the lowers raised towards the ceiling the 
slashed sleeves of his black velvet powyoint. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

HOW TO EAT AN ORANGE. 

T HE door of the box opened softly and Masson put his 
head through the opening. 

“ Well, how are you getting on?” said the good fellow; 
“are you amusing yourself?” 

“Certainly, Monsieur Masson; it is very interesting.” 
For nothing in the world would Philomdnc have con- 
fessed that she understood absolutely nothing about it, and 
she put on a comprehending air. 

“The young actress is very bad,” continued Masson, 
“ but it is not her fault; she plays as well as she can. By- 
and-by you will see a superb scene, and then there will be 
a billet.” • # 

“A ballet?” Philom$ne asked. 

“Yes, with danseuses . It is very amusing, as you will 
sec! d tantot!” % 

“Are you going to leave me alone in this way?” Mad¬ 
ame Crepin asked, in a tone of gentle reproach. “ If you 
would only explain the play to me a little! ” 

“Well, I do not act for an hour; I can stay for a 
little while. But don’t ask me to explain the play to 
you 1 I have not seen it yet.” 

“ What! not seen it ? Why, you act in it! ” 

“ I have seen the third act, in w^ich I appear, but I 

14 
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have not even seen that entirely, because I leave before it 
is over; but the play is not good—it does not make much 
money, in spite of all they do to advertise it, and I have 
no curiosity to see it.” 

A play in which one acts and still has never seen, the 
advertising—all this appeared so strange to Madame 
Cr6pin, that rather than believe it, she preferred to doubt 
Masson’s veracity. 

Of course he spoke falsely* in saying he had never seen 
the play, but it was only to make her think so in fun; but 
this fact, far from diminishing the esteem Philom&ne felt 
for her hero, increased it greatly. She considered falsehood 
a weapon, and the art of using it a proof of strength. 

“That fellow is not stupid,” she said to herself; “but 
I am more cunning than he.” 

Which was a sweet and comforting thought to her, 
if over there was one. 


To prove her superiority, she .asked Masson a number 
of questions, which, in her mind, went to show that she 
possessed an extraordinary knowledge of life and worldly 
ways. He answered with the good-nature that formed the 
foundation of his character, without making fun of or 
deceiving her, which was meritorious on his part, for the 
temptation to do so was a strong one. Then he offered 
her an orange, which she accepted with the gratitude a 
wofnan might feel to whom a charming man, whose name 
js printed on the play-bills, shows a mark of affectionate 
esteem in public. 

She jjeeled her orange—not very nicely, however, and 
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here and there tore aivay a part of the pulp with her 
fingers, that were rather clean, but which t werc terminated 
with nails that were not entirely so. This operation was 
performed on the lady’s poelvet-handkerehief, that she 
spread over her knees. Her handkerchief was made of 
coarse linen, ornamented with a very fine, small red stripe; 
it had passed the day in Philomdne’s pocket, together with 


a number of various things, and was not the nicer for it. 
'When the massacre of the orange was over, Madame 


Crepin put two quarters of it back in the skin, and offered 


them to Masson. 


“Thanks!” said ho, while a little sensation of horror 
ran over him; f ^I do not like oranges.” 

“You say that in order not to deprive me of it,” she 
said, smiling in a way that would have softened a rock. 
“I saw you eat some this summer at my cousin’s house; 
do take it: all of it is not worth the half!” 

This phrase, which the widow4iad borrowed from some¬ 
thing she had read, left Masson defenceless; he took the 
quarters of the orange, rose, pretended to look about the 
theatre, and pointing out to his too kind friend’s attention 
a lady wearing an extraordinary bonnet, he threw the 
orange behind his chair, and taking out his pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief, wiped "his fingers and lips like a man who has 
just swallowed something very good. 

“They are still a little green,” he said; “they will be 
better in a month.” 


Philoradne threw him an expressive glance. 

“In a month,” said the glance, ‘H will no longer he 
here to eat oranges! ” 
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But Masson did not understand, seeing which Philo- 
nidne siglied. 

“ It is more amusing here than at Dinette,” said the 
good fellow, who thought quite the contrary. 

“Yes! But I must, however, return there,” said the 
widow, regretfully; “ but rest assured 1 shall carry away 
the memory of your friendship for me.” 

“ In what, the devil!” thought Masson, “does this good 
woman see friendship? Well, much good may it do her!” 

“ It is very sad to see each other in this way, to be so 
happy together, and then to part to see each other no 
more.” 

“But you will see your cousins again, dear Madame; 
they intend to pass next summer at La Ileuserie.” 

“ They, yes; but you ? ” 

“ I too; ah ! irbleu ! I too ! What should I do else- 
w here ? ” 

These thoughtless words escaped Masson in the warmth 
of his enthusiasm for the country that possessed Virginie, 
and Madame Cr6pin took them as meant for her. Let no 
one accuse us of improbability; such things occur every 
day, at every minute, and to every, one—only when such 
things happen to clever people, they do not speak of them 
to any one. 

“Do you then love that country so much?” she said, 
disguising her emotion in feigned merriment. 

* “I love it so much, that I do not think any place in 
the world more beautiful! ” 

“Ah !*so much the better! I do not see, however, what 
you find so beautiful in it! ” 
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“Ah ! dear Madame, everything. The sea, the skv, the 
cliffs, the verdure, everything—everything, in a word ! ” 

“ I do not understand what beauty you can discover in 
the ugly gray rocks on the cliffs; the verdure is pretty 
enough, perhaps, although it is much- more beautiful at 
Cotentin—” 

“I cannot explain what I find so especially charming in 
your country, but it touches my heart, and as Mignon 
sings: ‘It is there I would wish to live!*” 

Three knocks were heard, and Masson rose. 

“Stay,” murmured Madame CrGpin, really beautified by 
a return of youthfulness and feeling, that increased in her 
with surprising*strength. 

“It is impossible; but I will come after you before the 
end of the play, so you will not get lost in this crowd.” 

He went out, shut the box door, and while the play was 
unravelling its mysteries, Philomftnc, thrown back in her 
chair, with her hands open on her knees, gave herself up 
to the most delirious dreams. Everything intoxicated her: 
the overheated atmosphere of the theatre, the public’s atti¬ 
tude that awaited with trembling impatience the great and 
beautiful scene of the^ play, and prepared itself to break 
down everything with its applause. The passionate atmos¬ 
phere in which* a drama should live, if it is worth any¬ 
thing, acted upon Madame Crepin wfth all the more intens¬ 
ity because she found herself in it for the first time. She 
plunged into unknown gulfs with the emotion of a woman, 
who is borne away on a swing, and who, clasping the ropes 
and feeling herself falling in the sir on the frail, piece of 
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board, breathes with delight the dizziness of the fall; her 
head turned, her hands became moist, and she said over to 
herself: li I love him! I love him ! ” and without asking 
herself why, or how or what would be the morrow of this 
day that was unique in her life. 

Suddenly she caught up the playbill, to see by what 
name he who would henceforth be the moving power of 
all her life was called in the play. lie bore a sonorous 
name—but had he not said he should not play till the 
next act? However, she began to follow the drama with 
fresh interest. What would he do when the accidents of 
the play brought him upon the stage? She listened to 
the entire act with the same feverish attention that the 
other spectators evinced. When it was over she turned 
towards the box-door, hoping he would enter. She was 
aware, however, that Masson could not come, for lie was 
dressing himself—but who knew? She had reached that 
state of mind, that all of us have experienced more or 
less, wherein probabilities or improbabilities no longer 
exist; where the thing we most desire seems the only one 
that can possibly happen ; where we believe everything, ex¬ 
pect everything, through need of th$t common sense which 
would make us justly appreciate the proportion of events. 

After ten minutes, that seemed ten centuHes to impatient 
Philomdne, the bell in the foyer rang, and the theatre was 
filled again by people making the usual noise of those 
«who return to their places after the crUr'actey when glasses 
of beer have been drunk in the cafe down-stairs, and when 
the public’s first involuntary coldness is dissipated* It is 
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the time for conversation between friends. Those who 
know the play announce to others, who have not yet seen 
it, the wonders which they arc about to witness. In vain 
do some cry, “silence!” and others, “sit down!” The 
late people slip in between the rows ^f fautmils , knocking 
over the ladies’ small benches, and walking on the men’s 
feet, with the self-possession of persons who have paid for 
their seats and owe nothing to any one. 

Impatient and breathfess, PhilomSne threw angry 
glances over the noisy and undisciplined crowd. Vainly 
did she stretch her ears; she could scarcely distinguish a 
few shreds of the dialogue. At length, the last late comer 
in the third* gallery having ceased to quarrel with a 
gentleman who was hut little forbearing—thanks to the 
happy intervention of the “municipal”—she was able to 
follow again the increasing interest of the drama that was 


leading the breathless public towards a catastrophe. But 
what would it he? •Those who had not seen the play 
could Jiot divine it, so skilfully was the intrigue managed. 
At last, little Gadorcau, as Masson had said, fell, pierced 
with a terrible sword-thrust, and Masson, with the order 
of the Golden Floeeq around his neck, his face white, rosy 
and fresh-looking, wearing a jet-black moustache, a crim¬ 
son velvet cad, a white satin pour point and a velvet mantle 


rthoroi 


I ' +! 1 ] I' 


) coW, and followed by twenty men-at- 
witli a resounding voice: 


»> 


. h , f ' 1 . >n have done a sorry task ! ” 

My k.id ihe duke!” screamed the supernumeraries* 
falling back u pace. ? • 


u 
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“How handsome he is! Ah! how handsome he L!” 
thought Philom&ne, feeling all hci blood mount to her 
face. “Dear Masson ! ” cried her heart, which beat as it 
had never before beaten when near the defunct Captain; 
“La Heuseiie belorjgs to you, and all that I possess, and 
the owner of those goods herself!” 

Leaning over the front of the box, she followed the 
young man with passionate looks, without thinking of the 
public or the actors, so much that when Masson, after a 
superb gesture, returned behind the scenes, one of his 
comrades said to him : 

“ Who is that yellow-colored woman you have brought 
here ? ” o 

“ Where ? ” said JVIassou, naively, who had forgotten all 
about Madame Cr6pin. 

“ There, opposite to us; she is devouring you with her 
eyes!” 

“That?” said the young L man, placing a finger mysteri¬ 
ously on his lips. “Silence! That L my tailor’s aunt; 
I am in good luck!” 

“ Viilanous joker!” said the loud voice of the “first 
gentleman,” who was listening to them. “One should not 
make fun of one’s tailor’s aunt; it is a useful acquaintance.” 

So that no one, not even himself, would believe in Mas¬ 
son’s good fortune, which was, however, real. But, alas! 
PhiJom&ne was not pretty enough to provoke calumny. 

„ The next entr'acte sped by, mortally long for every one 
except Madame Cr6pin, who continued to dream wide 
awake, agd towards thq middle of the following act she 
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saw her hero re-enter the box, clad in a frock-coat, and in 
every way looking like himself, and not like the brilliant 
apparition of the third act. 

“Ah! how well you play!” she said to him, forgetting 
all prudence to such a degree that the, people near turned 
round. 

“ Why, there is Masson ! ” said some in the faufeuils. 

Annoyed at this circumstance, the young man turned 
his back to the theatre. 

“Don’t speak so loud,” said he, discreetly. “No, I do 
not act well, and it is absurd in them to trouble me to 
come here to utter such stupidities. But, never mind. Is 
not the play droll ? ” 

PhilomcHic did not find it droll at all, and Masson had 
all the trouble in the world to make her understand that 
the word “droll” has not the same signification for the 
inhabitants of Dielette as for those of the boulevards, and, 
failing to do so, lie finely gave.it up. 

“She has not a very open intelligence,” thought lie, 
with as little deference towards her as it was possible to 
feel. “What an idea in the Verroys to hamper them¬ 
selves with that woman!” 

Everything ends in this world, even mediaeval melo¬ 
dramas, and teftvards midnight Philom&ne found herself 
on Masson’s arm, on an unknown boulevard, amidst the 
rushing to and fro of carriages and omnibuses, and "five 
minutes afterwards was in ono of those same carriages, that; 
was bearing her away, not very quickly, towards her 
cousins’ abode. 
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She had read in novels of similar scenes—how, at the 
coining out of a theatre, Arthur being seated near Mathilde 
in a satin-lined coupG, drawn by two full-blooded horses, 
hid at hist found courage to speak of a passion that could 
no longer be restrained. How, emboldened by the dark¬ 
ness, he had dared to clasp the little hand of her whom 
he loved, and how the avowal of his passion fell elo¬ 
quently from his lips, that had been sealed too long from a 
feeling of duty and reason. 

She thought over these thrilling scenes, but Arthur said 
nothing at all; he was sleepy, and was thinking that he 
certainly would keep the carriage to take him home, and 
that therefore he would have done better to have taken it 
by the hour, and *that not having done so was a want of 
prudence on Jiis part that might cost him a franc more, 
unless he happened to have a very conscientious driver. 

Masson’s saying nothing made PhilomOnc sigh, and he 
felt himself obliged to speak to bcu. 

“Well, do you think you will grow fond of going to 
the theatre?” he asked her, in a calm voice. 

“I do not know; I tfiink I would like all plays in 
which you might act,” said Madainp Crepiu, burning her 
ships. But this conflagration produced no results, for 
Masson replied at once, unmalicionsly : 

“I have, however, acted in a great many poor ones,and 
will act in many more of the same kind.” 

< Madame Crepin’s ships felt humiliated at having burned 
in vain, but this was due, on the young man’s part, to an 
excess of delicacy, or perhaps from being absent-minded. 
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Actors are renowned for the number and frequency of their 
thoughtlessnesses, and so she took heart of grace. 

“ They arc soon going to give something else,” continued 
Masson; “after the first week I can get two fautculls 
for you. I could not give them to you for the premib'C , 
the seats are all disposed of beforehand; but Charles and 
Marie will tell you about the play.” 

“The pr&mib’c f What is that?” asked Philoin&nc. 

'* t t 

“The first representation of a new drama,” the young 
man answered, putting a dot over his i. 

“ Will Charles and Marie go?” 

“Certainly. There is never a premib'e without them.” 

“Ah !” obseiwed the lady, with a stiff manner. 

It displeased her that her cousins should have an ad¬ 
vantage over her, that did not come from their fortune, 
but from the consideration felt towards them and from 
their notoriety. She said nothing about it, however, and 
brought back to a sensa of her present situation by an emo¬ 
tion she could not overcome, she let the light of the carriage- 
lamps fall on her ungloved hand, that she laid open on her 
knees. But Masson never dreamed of covering it with 
kisses. 

“ How slowly this horse goes! ” exclaimed he at length, 
in despair at the duration of the drive. 

“Hoes the time seem so long to you, then ?” Philom&ne 
asked, coquettishly. 

“ To the contrary, dear Madame; but it is late, and you 
must be tired.” 

“Not the least in the world* •! would Jika to drive 
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on like this forever,” she said, in a sweet voice, full of 
restrained emotion. 

i 

“ The diligence at Pieux, even, goes faster than this,” 
said Masson, leaning out of the carriage-window: “I say, 
driver, if yon don’t go faster, we will get out and take 
another carriage! ” 

“Ah, bicn ! ” replied the automaton, “ if you think that 
would punish me, you are imstaken.” 

However, he hurried his horse a little, and our friends 
got out before the Vcrroys’ house. 

“ So much the worse for you,” said Masson, “I will go 
the rest of the way on foot. I think I shall get home all 
the sooner,” and he dismissed the carriage.* “ I wish you 
good-night, dear Madame.” 

“Good-night, Monsieur; I thank you with all my 
heart. I assure you that never, Monsieur Masson, no, 
luver, will I forget this evening; and if I can do any¬ 
thing to prove my gratitude to you, nothing would be too 
much, you may believe me.” 

“You are too kind, dear Madame,” said Masson, vith 
his most ceremonious bow'; “ I do not deserve as much as 
all that. Au revoir /” 

“ When will you come again ? ” 

“ t do not know. The first day possible:” 

In order to end the conversation, he had rung the boll 
himself. The door opened, and PhilomOne was obliged 
fo enter it, and Masson went off joyfully towards his own 
homo, without thinking any more of Maclaine CrGpin than 
of bis olij r61c3 in days* past. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

DI^LETTE ONCE MO#E. 

T HE evenings were long at Dinette, and they were 
obliged to light the lamp early. Madame Aiibier’s 
eyes were beginning to fail lfcr, and she liked to wait to 
do so until the last gleams of daylight had disappeared. 
She watched from her window the red tints, then the 
orange-colored, and then the pale yellow ones lessening in 
the sky, until a {aider green hue gradually overspread the 
horizon, where a scarcely perceptible ■vague light still 
floated, till the stars appeared, one after another. From 
over the darkened garden and across the black trees came 
the memory of many past hours to her, which slowly arose 
from the old lady's heart to her lips, while Virginie, 
seated on a low chair, listened to her talking attentively, 
holding her hands crossed on her knees. 

Since Monsieur and Madame Verroy's departure, the 
intimacy that had always been so tender between these two 
women had assumed* a new character. They were no 
longer togethes as a matron and a child in their relation 
of protecting affection on one side, and caressing deference 
"Oil the,other. There was a perfect harmony between these 

two pure souls, both of whom had their trials, and they 

£ 

understood each other entirely. Virginie had never 
made any allusion to what she fel(^ for Masson, and her 
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godmother had never given her advice or consolation con¬ 
cerning it; but hi their looks, in certain gestures, in the 
tone of their deep-feeling voices, in the long silences 
that followed the evening talks, was apparent a resigned 
trust on the young ^girl’s side, and a deep pity on the old 
lady’s. 

Nothing was changed in Virginie’s sweet ways and her 
good temper. She went hither and thither, rendering 
kind services to every one; to Monsieur Aubier, with whom 
she played dominos in the evening, in order to prevent 
his going to play them elsewhere; to the servant-maid^ 
whose work she lightened; and, above all, to her god¬ 
mother, who never needed to express a wish ; for a move¬ 
ment, a simple look, were at once divined by the young 
girl. 

But the merry gayety, the songs she used to sing all 
day long, the good romps in the grass with the old, fat 
dog, who recovered his lpgs to £un after her, all this 
had disappeared with Masson. Her childhood, which had 
been prolonged by a tardy development of character be¬ 
yond ordinary limits, had ‘suddenly given place to all the 
anxieties, to all the dreams of youth. She was not sad; 
she was grave, feeling that a great change was taking place 
within her, and that she was entering a new life, that was 
full of joys and of unknown cares. 

Masson had departed, carrying away Virginie’s heart 
yrith him; but he had not troubled her sweet soul. He 
bad said nothing to her; but she knew, however, that lie 
loved hei^ and, with the beautiful trust of innocent youth, 
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she felt sure lie would return—sure that he would ask for 
her hand. Would he obtain it? There was where her 
anxiety began. 

She knew nothing about him whom she loved; she had 
given her heart away without reflection, without precau¬ 
tion of any kind whatsoever. She knew he was an actor— 
Madame Aubier had told her so, and as Masson, who was 
very simple in his ways, had nothing of the adventurer 
about him, she said to herself that he went to the theatre 
to gain his living honestly, as a clerk goes to his oflice. 
Was he rich? What did that matter to her? lie was 
well-dressed; he seemed comfortably off. What we call 
mediocrity is luxury in our peasant’s eyes. He must, 
therefore, be rich. 

/ 4 

But would father Bcuron be satisfied with that kind of 
fortune? Would he accept as a son-in-law a man who 
acted at the theatre? Virginia was afraid he would refuse 
him, and in the dread of that refusal she blessed the long 
suspense that gave her with its anxieties the trembling 
joys of hope. 

Sinee Philomfcne’s departure a strange event had oc¬ 
curred every evening; at first Virginie attached no im¬ 
portance to it, but at The end of two weeks’ time a vague 
disquiet had entered her observing mind. Lavenel went 
constantly to their house, under some pretext at first, and 
then by force of habit afterwards. He came in, bowed to 
them, sat down, or stood up, brought them the news of 
the day, told Virginie some idle story to make her laugh, 
asked about father Beuron, his hardest, his cows and 
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sheep, and then left, saying, contrary to the usages of 
politeness which gives precedence to old people: 

“Good-evening, Mademoiselle Virginie; good-night, 
Madame -Aubier.” 

Later he began to show a preference in wishing to talk 
to the young girl; he would sit down beside her and play 
with her ball of worsted ; sometimes in fun lie would pull 
the wool, which would make Virginie's knitting fall out 
of her hands; he joked about her preferences and tastes, 
and this with so affectionate an air, that Madame Aubier 
conceived a secret antipathy for the man, who had beetf* 
indifferent in his manner before. Was he by any chance 
daring to pay attention to Virginie? A man who was 
almost married —par example !—it must be seen to! The 
young girl, who had suddenly become clear-sighted, acted 
with reserve towards him at first, and then with coldness, 
but it had no effect. Madame Lavenel having gone several 
times to pass an hour jvith Madapie Aubier, Virginie had 
managed to absent herself during her visits; but the old 
woman was onlv the more amiable the next time she 
called. Seized with r"eal alarm, Virginie one day asked 
her godmother: 

“ Is not Lavenel engaged to Philom&ne?” 

“ I liaV$ been told so,” answered the good lady, “ but 
neither he not she have? ever spoken to me about it.” 

Virginia remained thoughtful a moment. 

“Godmother,” she then said, raising her lovely, honest 
eyes to the old lady's face, “ 1 perfectly detest that man.” 

“ I also,, raj littl® girl,” Madame Aubier replied. 
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They then began to laugh with one accord, but the next 
day Lavenel found them colder and more reserved than 
ever. He left early, and two days passed without his 
returning. 

The two women were rejoicing over this result, when on 
the third day Virginie received a letter from her father. It 
was a short, and but little affectionate letter, such as he 
always wrote; he bade her, return home immediately, 
saying her absence had lasted long enough. 

Virginie, after having read it, gave the paper to her god¬ 
mother, who examined it carefully, and returned it with¬ 
out saying a word. 

“What must I do?” asked the alarmed.young girl, 
whose eyes were full of tears, that she was struggling to 
restrain. 

“Obey,” Madame Aubier replied, turning away her 
head, as though she were deliberating about something. 
But the pretence did not succeed either with one or the 
other of them; they looked at each other and burst into 
tears, then opening their arms they clasped each other in a 
long embrace. 

“There is something under all this,” said the god¬ 
mother at length; “be prudent, my darling; say nothing 
to any one, and frrite me all that happens to you.” 

“Oh! godmother, to leave you, to leave this house. 
You have been so ill, I was so happy with you ! I ba\e 
never loved you so much before! ” * 

The poor child felt her heart was breaking; she did not 

endeavor to pierce the mystery of the sudden command; 

15 
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it was enough for her to be obliged to bear the separation 
from all that she held dear. Would she not be a thousand 
times farther away from Masson at her father's house ? 

“Be prudent, do you hear, my child? Do not displease 
your father or your step-mother—" 

Virginie shook her head sadly: displeasing her step¬ 
mother was her daily pain; and how could she help offend¬ 
ing at every moment—by the simple fact of her existence— 
the avaricious, selfish woman, who loved nothing but 
money, and who was angry at Virginie for being alive, 
because she would succeed to a part of father Beuron’s 
inheritance, who was thirty years older than herself! 

“—And they will let you come back to me!" Madame 
Aubier ended. 


This hope was the young girl’s only real consolation. 
Nevertheless, it was with a heavy heart that she packed 
L^r valise, and set t forth the next morning in the little 
carriole her father had sent to fetch her. 


The evening following her departure La vend made his 
appearance at his usual hour; at the sound of his voice 
Madame Aubier raised her head suddenly and looked him 
full in the face. The grain merchant feigned not to see 


the movement, and looked all around the dining-room. 
“Where is Mademoiselle Virginie?" “said he, craftily. 


“I have brought her some chestnuts. They are new 


ones!" 


“ You know very w r ell that Virginie lias returned to 
her father's house," Madame Aubier said iu a natural 
mafcmef. 
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“I? How should I know it?” said Lavenel, much 
astonished, but without changing color. 

“As you have been to father Beuron’s Louse, you ought 
to know what takes place there.” 

“Who could have told you, Madame Aubier, that I 
have been to see father Beuron?” replied the good man, 
without lying, but not without dissimulating. Every one 
knows, do they not, that to •dissimulate is not to lie? He 
did not deny it, but he could deny it, presently, should it 
be the case that no one had betrayed him. 

“ It was a letter from Beuron that apprised me of it.” 

“At all events, he could not have told you so! ” answered 
Lavenel, becoming anxious. 

“ It is not always necessary to tell me things for me to 
learn them, my dear Monsieur,” said Madame Aubier, with 
a cunning smile. “And, by the way, have you lately 
received any news from Philom5ne CrGpin ?” 

“I?” said the betrothed man, nearly falling backward 
with surprise; “ eh ! my good lady, why should the widow 
Crdpin write to me?” ' 

“Dame! people write to each other sometimes, when 
they are even farther separated than yourselves; I thought 
she would keep you informed about her affairs.” 

“ Oh ! Philomdne does not talk to every one about her 
affaire; every one has his own, is it not so? She is getting 
on at Paris as she likes: she is in good hands, moreover.” 

Madame Aubier looked at the wall *in an absent • 
manner; after a short silence, she continued : 

“ In good hands, you say—how do you mean V 9 * 
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And she fastened as void a look as possible on her 
visitor. 

“Ah! mon Dicu /” said Lavencl, in an innocent way, 
“there are some people who say she has promised them 
her inheritance. You have certainly heard that spoken 
of?" 

The old lady continued staring at him, and he was 
obliged to end his phrase. 

“ If she has promised them her inheritance, it is proba¬ 
ble they take good care of her, for fear of being disin¬ 
herited.” 

“That would not be very clever on their part,” observed 
Madame Aubier, “ for if they take too good care of her, 
she will live as long as they do, and who would have her 
inheritance then?” 

liavenel bit his lips; his mother had strongly cautioned 
him not to irritate. Madame Aubier! He would have 
done better to have listened to the counsels of maternal 
wisdom, but youth is presumptuous, and it is a consolation 
to say this to one’s keif, when one is forty years old. 

“It must be of some concern to you, if PhilomSne has 
made a will in favor of her cousins, for after all, when 
people marry, it is customary for them to make a settle¬ 
ment on each other.” s 

, Caught in a snare, Lavenel muttered something about 
notaries, who ask nothing better than to make people 
spend mono/, and how much happier people were who 
married each other without any contract, under the law of 
a umo*n of property; then he looked into the street, 
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announced to his hostess that it was very dark ; after which 
he left in a state of mind analogous to that of the fox 
who had been caught by a hen. « 

“She is not a woman,” said he # to himself, “she is the 
devil in person! How did she know that I had been 
to father Beuron’s house? Bah ! some gossip has told her 
that I started off from Dielette in that direction. I went 
by the way of Les Pieux, hotvever, but people are so talk¬ 
ative ! They are never quiet till they have told all about 
their neighbor’s affairs!” However, he entered his home 
in a thoughtful mood. 

“Well?” said his mother on seeing him. 

“She will pitf some stones under our wheels, mother,” 
replied he. “ It is not arranged yet! We will have some 
trouble! ” 

“We will only have the more merit in getting the better 
of it,” this truly clever woman answered him, who had, 
however, never read Corneille. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

r 

MADAME AUBIER WRITES A LETTER. 

O N the following day Madame Aubier received a letter 
from her goddaughter, and on perusing the first 
line she rubbed her eyes, thinking she must be mistaken, 
eo improbable did what she read seem to her, although she 
had foreseen it: 

“My dear godmother,” wrote Virginie, “come to my 
rescue and protect me from frightful uuhappiness: my 
father wishes to marry me to Lavenel. Never will I 
marry that man whom I hate. I would prefer to die.” 

The letter was not long; a few heart-broken phrases 
only, repetitions of the same cry of alarm, and a thousand 
childish expressions of endearment sent to her good god¬ 
mother, who would know some way of protecting her— 
that was all! 

Madame Aubier remained thoughtful. She knew 
father Bcuron’s obstinate and despotic character; and 
that to attack him openly would be to place before one’s 
self the reasoning and intelligence of a wall; to endeavor 
totovercome hi in by gentleness and thoughtfulness would 
only be to make him firmer in that persistent determina¬ 
tion of a man who is not overburthened with ideas, but 
who holds to those he has by chance, and who does not 
wish to*pass for a weather-cock. Since his birth no one 
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had ever obtained anything from him by persuasion ; he 
would have thought he was lowering himself by yielding. 

The question of interest remained. Virginia would 
receive as her dot her mother’s fortune, besides what her 
father would doubtlessly give her: Madame Aubier knew 
Lavenel too well, not to feel certain he had asked for and 
obtained something: if she could induce the obstinate old 
man to blame his prospective son-in-law for self-interested 
motives she would gain time, and for the present nothing 
more was necessary. Before a mouth Philom&ne would 
have returned, and then it would be the flour merchant’s 
business to free himself from her furious hands. 

“Suppose I jvrite to Philomcine?” the good woman 
thought. But she put aside this idea at once; to give 
over Virginie’s name and peace of mind to that woman 
seemed to her more to be avoided than all the rest, for 
she knew nothing about the tender, feelings the widow 
cherished for Masson, and believed in her good faitli con¬ 
cerning her proposed marriage with Lavenel. “At. all 
events I will write to Marie Verroy, ,f concluded Madame 
Aubier, and immediately set lierself to work, and in her 
large old woman’s handwriting she announced the unhappy 
fact to her friends in Paris, leaving them to judge whether 
they should acquaint Masson or npt about the fate in 
reserve for the young girl. Then she addressed a few 
words of consolation to her goddaughter, promising her 
to interfere about it, and after this excess of epistolary* 
exertion she gave herself up to deep thought, during 
which time no flattering epithets were once accorded to 
Lavenel’s name. 
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Onr friends were breakfasting together when Madame 
Anbier’s letter was brought to them with the rest of their 
mail. Philomfrie was dull; her morning walks to her 
debtor’s house had thjis far been without results, so that 
she had been obliged to place the affair in the hands of a 
business man. Every one knows that such persons do 
not solely work for the philanthropical end of making 
recalcitrant debtors pay their dues, and Madame Cr6pin 
had been obliged to unloosen the strings of her purse, an 
act which was always essentially disagreeable to her. 

She was therefore dull, and eat but little—that is to say 
only the choice bits—leaving the rest on her plate. Her 
cousins, who “were becoming accustomed t<? this manner of 
acting, without, however, succeeding in finding it pleasant, 
did not notice her, and were talking of their own affairs. 
Marie, in turning over the papers and printed matter of 
all sorts that made up their morning mail, found the letter 
bearing the postmark of DiSlette, and could not control a 
slight start. 

“What is it?” asked Charles, raising his head. 

“Nothing,” said Marie, becoming prudent, without 
knowing why herself. 

“ Is it a letter ? ” 

r 

“An old story,” replied Marie, a little impatiently, as 
she put the letter in her pocket. 

Charles returned to his cutlet, under the fire of Philo- 
1 m&ne’s condemnatory look which expressed: “You are 
simply an idiot, my friend, to allow your wife to hide 
her letfers in her pocket like that! I assure you my 
husband would be obliged to show me his!” 
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But Verroy saw neither the look nor the reproach 
it bore, and took a second cutlet, as his appetite was 
good. 

The repast over, and Marie having shut the door on 
the train of Philom&ne’s dress, wfio was obliged to return 
to disengage herself from it, before being able to leave the 
room, the young wife ran to Charles, and taking him by 
the arm dragged him into the inviolable sanctuary of their 
sleeping-room. For greater safety she bolted the door, 
and then went towards her husband with the letter in her 
hand. 

“ What mystery !” said the latter; “ is some one claim¬ 
ing a hundred thousand francs of us?” 

“ No; but Madame Aubier has written to us,” replied 
the young wife, who had read her letter while her husband 
had been talking. “They want to marry Virginie—to 
whom? I give you a thousand # guesses about it—to 
Lavenel.” 

“Zounds!” exclaimed Charles. 

“ Marie! ” said Philomdne’s lanfentable voice behind 
the door, while she knocked modestly, but with per¬ 
sistence. . 

“ I am coming,” replied the latter. 

“ X want to%ay two words to you.” 

“Wait for me in the drawing-room; my husband is 
dressing himself.” 

Philom6ne did not answer, but no stfep on the othar 
side of the door proved that she had left her post. 

“ What cravat do you wish ?” asked Madame Vcr;ov, 
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very loudly, as though she were addressing her husband. 
“ I will go and get it for you.” 

“I am going myself/’ Charles replied, without moving 
from the arm-chair in which he had seated himself. 

The noise of soft, light footsteps apprised them that 
Madame Crepin had left the place. 

“ Do you know this annoys me! ” said Verroy, in a bad 
humor; “now we are even obliged to act parts. Is she 
not soon going away ? ” 

“As soon as possible, dear,” Marie answered, in a 
conciliatory tone. “But listen, Lavcnel has asked for 
Virginie’s hand!” 

“ I hope thqy sent him off politely ! ” said Verroy. 

“No! Father Bcuron has consented to give it to 
him.” 

“ Well, and what are they going to do with Masson, 
then ? What a fright for the young birds! ” 

More disturbed than he supposed he could be two 
minutes before, Charles began to walk up and down the 
room; he loved his friend sincerely and deeply; men’s 
friendship is not full of affectionate phrases, but one need 
only see them when they are tried ! * They, who speak to 
each other like strangers, who scarcely clasp each other’s 
hands, would, if necessary, be killed for each other. Had 
Verroy held, at that moment, either father Beuron or 
LavCnel himself by the hair, he would have thrown him 
opt of the third-story window into the street, without 
thinking of the remorse such an impulsive action might 
cause him. after wards. 
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“And she—the little one—what does she say about it ? ” 
said he, stopping before his wife. 

“She is in despair.” 

“ Then she loves Masson ! ” 

“ Naturally.” 

Charles began his walk again. An almost imperceptible 
noise was heard in the corridor, and Marie put her finger 
on her lips; her husband^ who was less patient, hurried 
towards the door, and opened it vehemently on Philo- 
mfcne, who had not had time to fly. 

“What is the matter?” said he, with very little 
graciousness. 

“ It is the # maid who wishes to see Mauie,” the widow 
stammered, much ashamed and embarrassed. 

“ Have the kindness, my dear cousin, to tell her to leave 
us in peace.” 

He shut the door, and this time Madame Cr6pin went 
away, making her heavy leather shoes resound as better 
evidence of her departure. 

“ Do you know that one of thes£ fine mornings I shall 
tell some truths to her?” said Charles, suddenly become 
gay at the thought of this future skirmish. “ I begin to 
need this recreation.” 

“Have a little patience, dear; listen now—it concerns 
those we love! ” 

“ You are right. What must we do ? ” 

“See Masson this very day! We cannot act without 
asking him what he wishes to do.” 

“That is true! I will go and send him a telegram, 
saying: ‘Prudence and mystery! y ” 
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They left their retreat, and Charles \jent out to put his 
plan into execution. 

As the telegram could not reach its address before two 
hours, Marie profited by this lapse of time to do a hurried 
errand, and Verroy, having calculated in the same manner 
about the delay, did likewise, and they both were absent for 
about three hours. 

Philom&ne, who was much ^mystified about the morn¬ 
ing’s secret conference, remained in the drawing-room as 
she had the habit of doing. Seated in an arm-chair, in a 
studied attitude, with her train spread over the carpet, and 
a novel in her hand, she imagined herself a duchess, 
and dreamed .about future plans that were vague, but 
delightful. 

Masson entered. Forewarned by the telegram, he did 
not ask the cousin about what they might have to say 
to him, but he sat down beside her and began to talk to 
her. The woman amused him with her pretensions, so 
recently grafted on the older tree ‘of her ambition ; he 
found her droll aud ‘thought her good, which permitted 
him to use towards her the -freedom of manner that his 
long intimacy with the Vcrroys authorized. Not imagin¬ 
ing, moreover, that his friends could have any important 
communication to make to him, and supposing it was only 
a question of procuring some theatre tickets for some 
country friend of theirs, his mind was quite at rest. 

Therefore he sat down by Madame Cr£pin in the best 
of spirits. 

“Howpretty you look!” said he to her, smiling; “you 
have put on a new cap. Is it in honor of me?” 
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“Of course!” the widow replied, blushing with pleasure. 

“You knew, tTicn, I was coming? I knew nothing 
about it myself two hours ago! ” 

“lam always expecting you!” said Madame Cr6pin, 
lowering her eyes. 

Masson took this confession for a pleasant joke. 

“ That is very nice, at least, what you say to me! ” he 
answered, with his usual good-nature; “everybody does 
not say as much. Are you going to remain here some 
time still ?” 

“ I do not know; it does not depend on myself! ” 

“How happy }ou are to be able to live in that pretty 
country !suddenly exclaimed the young man, letting the 
too great fulness of his heart overflow. “To live there in 
a little gray stone house, with a small garden—what a 
heaven it would be! —■” 

“All alone?” 

“Ah ! no, par cxemplc! not all alone ! With my wife I 
La Heuscrie, with my wife—that is my ideal! ” 

Philom&nc felt her heart beat with delight—La Heu- 
serie and his wife! Should these two desiderata be united 
in one—the proprietor and the property—then Masson 
surely would have ndthing more to ask of Heaven ! Only 
to tell him so*was not very easy, and to make him under¬ 
stand it, a task none the less deficit. Pliilom&ie said 
to herself she would use an auxiliary. 

“Do you like the country, then, so mwch?” she askecl. 
in a voice as melodious as her throat would allow. 

“ I adore it! It is repose; it is sleep! After this fiery 
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Paris that devours us, after evenings passed in that furnace 
which men call a theatre, to breathe the fresh air, to see 
the verdure, to talk to people who auswer you in patois — 
what a dream it is 1” 

" I do not see what 5mu can find attractive in patois ,” 
said PhilomSne, with astonishing quickness; "I know 
when I returned from my travels, when I went to Ilftvre 
and to Nantes, to join iny late husband, that I fouud my¬ 
self quite bewildered on returning to Di6lette! Excepting 
Madame Aubier, there was really no one to whom I could 
speak French ! 99 

"Why,” said Masson, much surprised, "it seemed to 
me every one .spoke French there.” 

" Yes; to you ! ” answered Philom&ne, without perceiv¬ 
ing she betrayed her silly vanity. "Put they will not 
speak anything but patois to me, because I belong to the 
place! ” 

"Well, they don’t do very wrong!” Masson nearly 
said; but he restrained himself, however, and prudently 
kept silent. * 

"Is it so true, Monsieur* Masson,” asked the widow, 
with an enigmatical smile, "is it positively true, that you 
have such a great desire to live at oifr place?” 

"It is entirely true, and quite certain, dear Madame; 
but between the cup and the lip there is room for such a 
prodigious quantity of things, that I do not know whether 
jpy dream may ever be realized!” 

" Courage, my friend! ” said Philomfcne, looking out of 
the window; "one must always hope: chance brings about 
so many unexpected things!” 
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“All, yes!” said our hero, sighing, “ I have a share in 
the ‘Loan of the* City of Paris/ I may draw the large 
prize! But there arc so many shares, and only one large 

• i 11 i 

prize! 

“Decidedly,” thought Madam# Cr6pin, “he will never 
understand by himself! Poor fellow! it would be a real 
fortune for him! Added to what he earns, it would make 
a very nice income! ” 

PhilonuMie had but little idea of wliat is considered a 
good income in Paris. She thought that with five or six 
thousand francs a year one might live in a little hotel, and 
buy a picture of a celebrated master from time to time, or 
something approaching one. 

Just as she 'was about most probably to commit some 
irremediable blunder, Marie returned. 

On seeing Masson indolently seated on a low chair, 
almost at his sweet friend’s feet, she stopped, wishing to 
reassure herself about the eventuality of some indiscretion 
or imprudence on his*part. But how should she rid her¬ 
self of Philomdne’s useless society,*to say the least of it? 
She had had many occasions of proving to herself the 
futility of all attempts, having for object the dismissal 
of that dear soul from the room when she received a visit, 
so that, impelled by the urgency of the circumstance, she 
took a desperate resolve. • 

“ I have an errand to do,” said she to Masson, * and 
I wish to consult you about a purchaser Can you 
with me?” 

“Always!” replied the good fellow, who seized his hat 
and went towards the door. 
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It has happened to most of us, when we are walking in 
the country, to search about in hedges for blackberries or 
strawberries, the fruit appears half-hidden under the 
leaves. We at first put aside the branches and the grass 
with care. Then, as habit teaches us where the fruit is to 
be found without hunting for it so much, we pick and eat 
it carelessly for a few seconds, and then suddenly, just as 
our hand is advancing to cull a new cluster, warned by 
something inexplicable, we bend our head suddenly and 
look, and instead of what we thought to grasp, we find at 
our finger-ends some hideous reptile—a toad, that stares 
at us with its great, open eyes, or an enormous spider 
threatening us with all the might of its venomous nature. 
Nothing is able to describe to those who have not felt it, 
what the sensation is of horror and disgust that runs over 
one in an instant from one’s head to one’s feet, and which 
returns two or three times, and seems to seize one’s very 
heart. 

Surprise has a great part in this sensation, and dis¬ 
appointment as well; but more than all the rest, is the 
violent contrast in it—the discovery of a monster, where 
we had hoped to find a small pleasure. 

This same sensation, this same shock, ran over Marie’s 
person, when on the threshold, just as sl^5 was turning 
to say <{ good-bye” to her cousin, she caught her look full 
of odious suspicions, and fraught with envy and hatred. 
She trembled, and drew herself up as if an unclean reptile 
liad touched her; but the look had become vague, and was 
only fixed upon the wall—the nightmare had disappeared, 
as such do when we awake. 
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“All!” said the young woman, with a sigh that was 
mingled with disgust and relief. 

“ What is the matter?” asked Masson, hastily. 

“Nothing. Come; Charles is waiting for us down¬ 
stairs.” 

She left, followed by the young man. Charles was not 
awaiting them, and she knew it; but she could not resist 
the desire of protecting hcrstflf against Philomdne’s look. 

“ I have something to tell you,” began Madame Verroy, 
as soon as thev were out of doors. 

“Is that why you sent for me?” asked Masson, more 
and more surprise d. 

“ Yes, wc arc # at home in our own house no longer; we 
are continually watched. But listen : they want to marry 
Virginia” 

“Ah ! ” said the young actor, suddenly changing coun¬ 
tenance and stopping short. 

He had become so pale and so overcome that Marie re¬ 
pented her want of precaution ; but she was still so deeply 
affected by her recent shock, that she did not possess her 
ordinary clearness of judgment. 

“It is not arranged,” she said with haste; “do not 
despair; Madame Aubier wrote me that Lavenel had asked 
for her goddaughters hand.” 

“ Lavenel ? That is enough to make one wonder if # one 
can be in one’s right mind. Virginie and Lavenel 1 It is 
an unkind joke.” * 

“Unfortunately, it is serious.” 

“And she allows this to bo done to her?” 

16 
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“ No,” replied Madame Verroy, gently, “ she wrote her 
godmother, imploring her to prevent it.” 

“ Tli' n she does not wish to marry him? ” 

“ She hays she would rather die.” 

“The dear child! ” niurmured Masson. Then he kept 
silence for a moment: “Would she accept me, if I asked 
her ? ” 

“ She? Why, she wants no one but you.” 

Masson warmly grasped Madame Verroy’s hand, that 
was hanging by her side: it was his way of thanking her. 
Involuntarily the young woman raised her eyes towards 
her window; but Philomdnc had not remembered that 
observatory. * At the same moment, Charles, who was 
returning home, joined them. 

“ What are you plotting there ? ” said he to them. 

“We are talking of our secret affairs,” Marie an¬ 
swered. 

“In the street? Would you not be better off up¬ 
stairs ? ” 

“ No, Argus is watching.” 

Charles murmured a few words, that he probably did 
not deem* worthy his companions’ ears; then he said, 
emphatically: 

“ Let us take a carriage, then.” r 

§o that it was in the Bois de Boulogne, in a large coup6 
found at a neighboring stand, that Masson’s hopes and 
•feelings were discussed between our three friends; but in 
spite of their debates and the going over the same argu¬ 
ments, tiic result remained unchanged; that it was useless 
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to present himself as an aspirant to Virginie’s hand, unless 
he had something positive to offer her. 

“But,” finally asked Madame Verroy, “what would 
your mother say to such a marriage ? ” * 

“My mother? Dear Madame? it would only be suffi¬ 
cient for me to speak to her about it, for her to see an imp 
of Satan in the woman I wish to marry. And then, it 
seems to me, that marriage^ will separate me farther still 
from the Seminary.” 

“ Oh! ” said Charles, looking out of the carriage- 
window, “ as far as that goes at present—” 

Our friends could not help laughing at this skeptical 
remark, and Marie took a resolution that was as sudden 
as astounding. * 

“I am going to see your mother myself,” she said, “ and 
I have every reason for believing that she will not take 
me for an imp of Satan.” 

“Will you do that?” exclaimed Masson. 

“ Certainly.” * 

“Will you go to Magonnais, to*that little village no 
larger than Di61ette, and persuade my poor, obstinate 
mother that I am not the last of prodigal sonsf arid that I 
might desire to perpetuate my father’s name, which she 
has worn so wiorthily ! ” 

“We will go, will we not, Charles?” said Marie. 

“Do anything you like, provided you do not'take 
Philom&ne with you.” , 

This was not to be feared, and Madame Verroy deter¬ 
mined to leave the next day. Our three conspirators 
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separated at the threshold of Charles* door, grasping each 
other’s hands like the Swiss of Griitli, but without singing 
the smallest trio. 

On seeing the husband and wife return alone, and 
together, Philom&ne cOuld not control a movement of 
vexation. 

“ Did you meet each other then ? ” she asked Marie, 
sullenly. A 

“ Why, of course; Charles joined us at the door. It 
was arranged beforehand,” said the latter, a little mali¬ 
ciously. 

“ Yes, we were to go together to the Bois de Boulogne,” 
added Charles, with noticeable satisfaction. It is so 
pleasant to annoy people a little whom one does not like. 
Moralists have never been able to decide whether this 
last pleasure exceeds that of being nice to those one 
loves; we must believe, therefore, that it depends oil 
people and circumstances, for opinions are much divided 
in regard to it. 

To have been to the Bois de Boulogne! With Masson! 
Without herself! Philomdne looked round the dining¬ 
room, where this conversation had taken place during 
dinner, and then cast her eyes down on her plate, and 
stopped eating, contenting herself with making a number 
of little bread balls, thht she spread on her empty plate, in 
a manner to attract attention. 

“Are you nob hungry ?” asked Marie. 

* “No.” 

“Are ypu ill ?” 

“Yes.” 
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“ Where are you suffering ?” 

“Everywhere. For a long while!” 

“You should see a physician.” 

“ What would be the good of it ? I luiow very well I 
shall never make old bones!” ® 

Charles plunged his carving-knife into the poulet-au - 
crcsson, so energetically that he broke the porcelain plate 
in two. » 

“There!” said he, with a contented air, “a little exer¬ 
cise does one good. Julie, bring a plate!” 

The raaid brought the required plate and carried away 
the pieces of the other one with an alarmed look, but 
Verroy seemed delighted, and he divided thq innocent fowl 
equally, without evincing any more emotion. 

“A wing of fowl, cousin?” said he, quietly. 

“No; thanks, cousin, it will not agree with me.” 

“You must not eat anything to disagree with you; I 
would rather eat it myself than do you any harm. Marie, 
have you arranged everything for your journey ?” 

“No, dear, but it will only take aft hour.” 

“Are you going on a journoy ?” Madame Cr6piu asked, 
suddenly recovering her strength. J 

“A few days* absence. But you can remain here if your 
business is not yet finished.” 

“My business is finished,” said Philom&ne, curtly, “at 
least as much as it will ever be. I cannot stay all winter 
in Paris—” • s 

“Why not?” said Charles, with angelic sweetness, but 
Madame Cr&pin would take no notice of his question. 
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“I am going away also,” said she, regretfully. “I did 
not think it would be decided so suddenly—I have some 
purchases to make; not much, for I am not rich, but—” 

“There is no necessity for your going away,” replied 
Marie, with her usual ‘kindness; “my husband is going 
to remain here; you can keep house for him during my 
absence.” 

“Well, if it will not disturb you—I have not thought 
of such a sudden separation—I have a very sensitive heart! 
This pains me more than you can believe.” 

“Julie, the dessert!” said Charles, in a voice of thunder. 
The little maid hastened, affrighted, asking herself what 
could have changed her master’s character in this way, who 
was generally so amiable. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

CONFIDENCES, 

A FTER dinner, Verroy having apparently regained 
his amiability, wen t t out to smoke his cigar on the 
balcony, and Philomfcne followed her cousin into the small 
drawing-room where she generally worked. 

“You are going away?” said she to her, sitting down 
by her side on the sofa. 

“Yes! I must; it is a business journey.” 

“ You have ^iot spoken of it!” 

“I knew nothing about it this morning; its necessity 
has only just become apparent.” 

Madame Cr6pin asked herself whether Masson had not 
something to do with this affair, but the idea seemed so 
improbable to her that she gave it up immediately. But 
if her cousin went awav, what would become of tin* con- 
fidence she had made up her mind to make her? Would 
it not be better to assure herself of the young woman's 
kindness before her departure, so as to profit largely by 
her absence for realizing her ambitious hopes? With the 
beetle-like obstinacy particular to persons who are much 
infatuated with themselves, she decided to burn her ships. 

“I shall be gone, perhaps, when you return,” said she 
to her. * 

“Why?” 

Philom&ne kept silent and lowered her head. 
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“Are you unhappy here?” asked the young woman, 
with a vague impression that her husband martyrized her, 
when she was not there to protect her. 

“ Unhappy ! J ana as happy here as one could be any¬ 
where in the world. But it is time for me to leave; I 
have remained here only too long.” 

“Why?” asked Marie again, for her phrase was turned 
in such a manner as to provoke this question inevitably. 

“ Do you wish to know the reason ? ” 

“ Certainly, since I have asked it of you ! ” 

Philomdne seemed to collect herself for a supreme effort, 
and really it did cost her something; her self-love blinded 
her sufficiently to hide to herself the absurdity of her aspi¬ 
rations, but a sort of sincere shame arrested the words on 
her lips, just as she was about to make the confession of 
her weakness. If only she had not sworn so many times, 
that, after having loved the Captain so much, she could 
never look at any other man, no matter who he was! Im¬ 
prudent words! Why does one utter them? Would it 
not be a hundred times wiser to keep what one thinks to 
one’s self? She promised herself to do so in the future—* 
but not this time of course—and this was where her great 
wisdom W’as in default. 

“ Since you wish to know it,” said she, turning her face 
half aside, covered with confusion and blushes, “ it is on 
account of Masson.” 

Marie thought she had not heard rightly—in reality she 
h'ad only understood wrongly. 

u Masson! Has he been disagreeable to you ? ” 
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“ He ? Why, he is the best of men, and the most am iable! ” 

“ But then ? ” 

“This is it, my dear: I fear if I should see him often, 
and for a long while, that I should become too much 
attached to him.” 

“You? Masson? Too much attached to him? Excuse 
me, dear, I do not understand yon ! ” 

Philomfcne then lost all precaution j after the first avowal, 
which had cost her something, she knew no more bounds, 
and she continued on the giddy descent of confessions, with 
the ever-increasing rapidity of a wagon that descends a slope 
by itself. 

“Yes; I know very well that at my age it is ridicu¬ 
lous, and especially after having loved my poor husband so 
much. But it is not my fault, I have too loving a nature. 
I have not been spoiled in the way of affectionate words 
and kind treatment, and Masson has been so kind to me, 
so obliging, and has shown me so much affection, that I 
have not been able to resist it.” 

“ My poor Plnlomdnc! ” said Mhrie, who was dumb¬ 
founded, and felt pity for this^trange passion, which, under 
stress of circumstances, might have had birth m the mind 
of a eonsolable widow! 

“You have«asked me why I have not had any appetite 
for two weeks: it is on account of this. I feel I am failing 
in health. 1 do not sleep at night. I know it is mad A css, 
and I have done everything I could to keepInyself from it.” 

This was an audacious untruth. Never had Philomdne, 
from her cradle, endeavored to hold herself back from any 
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‘ abyss whatever; she had, on the contrary, sought with 
; admirable persistency and lucidity ever) thing that might 
satisfy one of her desires or please one of her fancies, and 
only refused herse'lf things when destiny, after several repe¬ 
titions, made her at length realize that it did not intend to 
gratify her, 

Marie kept silence, seeing which her cousin began to 
weep. Tears possess, among their other advantages, this 
one: that they oblige the witness of their grief to prof¬ 
fer marks of sympathy, from which otherwise she would 
probably have refrained. This manner of proceeding had 
its usual effect, for Madame Verroy leaned towards Philo- 
m6ne, and caressed her affectionately by tapping her on 
her shoulder. Madame Crepin buried her tear-covered, 
confused face deeper in her handkerchief. 

“Come, Philom&ne, be reasonable; calm yourself,” said 
the kind woman, taking her hand. But Philonidno did 
not wish to be reasonable nor to calm herself, and her 
cousin took advantage of her agitation to reflect, during 
which time the currerft of her tears exhausted itself alone. 

In Madame Verroy’s upright mind, Madame Crgpin’s 
love for Masson was one of the most unfortunate things 
that could have happened to her. * Incapable of under- 
* standing the mixture of ambition, of jealoujy, of contemp¬ 
tible or bad feelings, *hat had presided at the birth and 
development of this fortuitous passion, she saw in it one of 
those unlucky accidents that are common to women who 
five without intellectual or moral occupation at the age 
that a clever novelist, who well understood women’s hearts, 
has characterized as “ the crisis.” * 
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“ It is not the unhappy woman’s fault/’ she said to her¬ 
self; “she was alone, a widow, without children, and her 
modest competency even turned against her in taking from 
her the preoccupation of procuring her daily broad. Mas¬ 
son appeared to her like a sort of enchanter, a being from 
another world, and she loved him—foolishly—” 

Yes; foolishly! It was impossible not to acknowledge 
this. A peasant woman, fort.y years old, endowed with a 
little cptumon sense, would never have cast her eyes on an 
actor, a man of the world, several years younger than her¬ 
self, and as little suited to her, as an old French saying 
goes, “as a silk stocking for an ox.” Evidently Philo- 
mdne had been wanting from first to last, in /ill the quali¬ 
ties of an intelligent woman. But what was there to do 
about it? 

When Marie thought PhilomCne had wept sufficiently, 
she said to her: 

“Come, what do you wish me to do? Would you like 
me to beg Masson to cease his visits here during the time 
that your business still retains you in‘Paris?” 

As she was asking this question, the young woman said 
to herself that her cousin’s business was not very impor¬ 
tant, and that it had lasted a long time; why had not the 
imprudent Phitora&ne remedied the evil by taking flight 
at an opportune moment? * 

“Oh! no,” exclaimed Madame Crfpin, hastily; <r he 
would guess why, and I would die of shame! ” 

“Not the least danger of it in the world,” replied 
Marie; “ it very often happens that we close our jdoors to 
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all our friends for a week or two, when Charles has some 
hurried work to finish, and no one asks any other explana¬ 
tion of our seclusion.” 

“No, no,” Philomdne murmured faintly, “do not pre¬ 
vent his coming here; I shall soon go away; I shall 
perhaps never see him again; let me do so while I am 
here: then it will be over! ” 

Madame Vcrroy thought all this very childish and 
very unworthy of a woman of her age, whose misfortunes 
should have protected her from buch infatuations, but this 
poor Philomdnc fed herself on novels; it was but little 
astonishing, therefore, that her ideas should be romantic. 
However, slip could not help saying to her: 

“ You would do better not to sec him, since it cannot 
result in anything for you ! ” 

Wounded to the quick, but still cunning as ever, the 
widow continued the attack from another side. 

“I know very well that it can result in nothing,” said 
she; “ it is not necessary for you to make me realize my 
folly; the dilference ift age between us—five years—renders 
all idea of marriage ridiculous, I know; so don’t distress 
yourself.”^ 

“ Oh! ” answered Marie, much annoyed; “ it is not the 
difference in age; I know some very clever men who have 
married women, not five, but ten years older than them¬ 
selves, and who are nevertheless perfectly happy.” 

“What hindrance is there, then, according to you?” 
asked Madame Cr6pin, in the state of mind of a cock who 
meets anpther on his own dung-heap. 
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“There is the difference of habits, of education, of sur¬ 
roundings ! ” said Marie, with a certain discouraged tone. 
It was decidedly becoming very difficult for her to make 
any ideas enter her cousin’s head without saying disagree¬ 
able things to her. * 

“Alas!” replied Philomene, in a sweet and plaintive 
voice, “ I know very well that I have not been brought 
up in a city, but as far as regards education, my cousin 
Charles has been very happy with you, and you knew no 
more than I do when you married him. Now, there is the 
question of fortune; but has not Masson said a hundred 
times that he would consider it the height of happiness to 
live at La Heuscrie on a small income, ji\st enough to 
make the two ends meet? It is the simplicity of his 
tastes that has influenced me in his favor. As I listened 
to him talking I said to myself: There is a man who has 
exactly my tastes and ideas—and that was another thing that 
attracted me towards him. And then he resembles my late 
husband so much. That is why I loved him at first sight!” 

“Like Juliet with liorneo,” thought Marie; the 
ridiculous part her cousin was acting in trying to justify 
herself in this way be^an to fill her with merritnent that 
was but little in harmony with the occasion. “I cannot, 
however, tell her,” she thought, “that we are going to try 
to marry her idol and Virginie! M$n Dim! how furious 
she would be! ” 

Meanwhile she wished to end the scene, and she had a t 
bright idea. 

“ Would you like me to speak to him about it?” said 
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Madame Verroy; “so that you might know what to 
expect ? ” 

“No, no!” said Philomdne, delighted, and shaking her 
head gently; rt no, I beg of you, do not speak to him 
about it; if anything is to happen I prefer it should come 
from him.” 

This language was enigmatical but nevertheless clear. 

“You mean to say that the proposal should come from 
him? However, as you have spoken to me about it, I 
might insinuate—” 

Marie hoped in this way to obtain a means for sending 
her cousin back to her own fireside that had been too long 
abandoned. , Once Masson should have cut short her 
matrimonial fancies, Philomfoie would'hurry away, of 
course, to hide her disgrace at Dkilctte; but Madame 
Cr6pin, through having played too close a game, over¬ 
threw at once her own and Marie’s wishes. 

“ No,” said she, faintly; “ let the proposal come from 
himself.” 

“You will have* to wait a long time for it!” Marie 
thought, but as she had a very honest nature she did not 
once imagine that her “no” meant “yes,” and she swore 
to Philom^ne as well as to herself that she would keep the 
most absolute silence about it. 

Madame Cr6pin *was dumbfounded at this most 
unhoped-for result. 

“You will mot speak to him about it?” she said again, 
in a doubtful tone. 

“ I give you my word of honor I will not speak to him 
of it until you have betrayed yourself.” 
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“ Your word of honor ? ” 

“ You have it.” 

Philom&nc heaved a great sigh. 

" Thanks,” said she, for she was obliged to thank her, 
though greatly against her will. » 

Marie arose, heaving another sigh of relief this time. 
After all, she would be sure of sending her cousin home 
to her penates as soon as Masson’s marriage would be 
arranged; it was only a question of a few more days now, 
and so she busied herself without delay about the prepara¬ 
tions for her departure. 

“Are you going away to-morrow?” Madame Cr6pin 
asked, whose eyes were completely dry. . 

“ Yes.” 

" Far away ? ” 

“ No.” 

"Will you spend the night in the railway?” 

“No, I shall arrive in the evening.” 

“ Will you be long away ? ” 

“ I do not know.” * 

u I do not understand how your husband can allow you 
to go away alone, in autumn, in such cold weather. He 
ought to go with you.” 

“ He has something else to do. And then, it is neces¬ 
sary that some one should remain hef , e, of course.” 

" I will be here! ” said Philomdne, proudly. 

" I am much obliged, but it is impossible.* By the way, # 
during my absence Masson will take his meals here. It 
annoys me on your account, but it was arranged, and I 
could not foresee—” 


& 
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“ It does not matter, my dear,” interrupted Philom&ne, 
beaming with delight; “I told you that you could not 
give me a greater pleasure than that of his society.” 

“All the better, then,” said Marie, in that sort of bad 
humor both angry anfi resigned, that takes possession of 
us when we see an idiotic person determined to do himself 
harm, in spite of all we have done to prevent him. “Try 
to order them good dinners to console them.” 

“Does Masson need to be consoled for your absence?” 
said Madame Cr^pin, maliciously* 

“Eh! eh! Who knows?” replied Marie, who was 
thinking of Virginie, and of the problematical result of 
her undertaking. 

Her cousin gave her in an underhand way so black a look, 
that the young woman, without having directly perceived it, 
felt a disagreeable sensation run over her. But there was 
no use in looking at Philom&ne; her face borq her scrutiny 
without frowning, in a good-natured, indifferent way. 

“ Let them manage as they can,” said she to herself, 
thinking of the two men. “ The two together will be a 
strong enough party for her!” 

When &he at last found herself alone with her husband, 
that is to say, very late at night in their bed-room, she laid 
her hands on his shoulders, and looking him 1 well in the face: 

“Guess,” said‘she* to him, “the most surprising, the 
most marvellous, etc., etc., etc., news! ” 

“ I never gdess,” said Charles, lazily. 

“ Must I tell it to you ? ” 

“ I advise you to do so, if you have the slightest desire 
I should know it.” 
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u Philomfcnc is in love! ” 

Verroy looked at his wife and burst out laughing, and 
covered his face with his hands in order to stifle it, on 
account of the existing circumstances. 

“ That antique turtle-dove! ” said he. “Ah! that is 
splendid! ” 

“ Do you know with whom ? ” 

“ With whom ? Eh ! paiitlcu ! with Masson! ” 

“Who told you?” asked his wife, surprised. 

“I never guess, but I observe. I.did not believe our 
cousin capable of such stupidity, but if she is, it can only 
be with Masson. I have suspected it a hundred times. 
What a face he >vill put on when he knows it!” 

“Don’t tell him of it, I beg you; I have given my 
word of honor that he shall know nothing about it.” 

“Have you done so, at your age? Oh! Marie, I 
thought you had more common sense! ” 

“But when she besought me to do so ! ” 

“ It meant ‘ tell him,* I implore you ! ’ ” 

“ Well, so much the worse! I promised, and I must 
keep my word.” 

“And then, he would be too much annoyed, the poor 
fellow! We will tell it to him when his marriage is, 
arranged ; he <vill have a consolation in his hands at least 
then, and lie well deserves it. Philomdne in love—,who 
would have believed it! But it was sure to be; she loved 
her husband too much, not to love another afterwards on 
the first opportunity.” 

17 
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'CHAPTER XXXIII. 

AN ENVOY PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

T HE next day, towards six o’clock in tlic evening, the 
train deposited Madame Verroy at a pretty, modest, 
primitive, whitewashed little station, that was in charge of 
some Burgundian officials, who were robust and ruddy, 
like people who inhabit* a country where living is not dear, 
and where they drink their wine without water. One of 
these stalwart men received the small ticket which Marie 
presented him as she passed through (he gate of a sort of 
poultry-yard fence, that protected the rights of the station 
from the invasion of the populace, and she found herself 
in the most complete solitude. A yellow omnibus with a 
sleepy horse was to be seen stationed near in the twilight, 
but no one seemed to trouble himself about her, and 
Madame Verroy wont and sat in the omnibus to wait. 

In about five minutes 7 time another Burgundian, as 
square of shoulders as the others, came out of a small cafe 
that bore a sign on which was pompously written in large 
letters Cafe de la Carr, the which seemed? none the less 
asleep than all its surroundings. The man approached the 
omnibus, spoke to his horse, arranged the harness, and 
sjaid: 

“Well, my Coco, our duty is done; let us go to sup- 
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“ Eh! ” cried Marie, just as the good fellow was putting 
his foot on the first step of the breakneck ladder that led 
to the coachman’s scat, that was as honorable as it was 
perilous. 

“Some one!” said the other, Excuse me, Madame, 
I did not see you. Are you going to X-?” 

“And you?” asked the young woman. 

“ Coco and I arc here expressly for that,” said he, with 
a good, hearty laugh; “ but we never have to carry many 
travellers there at this season, or at any other, for that 
matter. It is not far off, Madame.” 

And, effectively, a few minutes after, the so-called pave¬ 
ment of the small village was making Marie shake in the 
omnibus like a nut in its shell; and then thepmnibus, with 
a great rattling of old iron, went under a porte-cochh'e , and 
stopped in front of a lighted window. 

“Where are we?” Madame Verroy asked the brisk, 
tidy little maid, who came to open the omnibus door. 

“At the hotel ‘Du Pigeon d’Or/ Madame, at your 
service.” 

The Pigeon <VOr sheltered the railway station omnibus, 
which would have been an excellent thing for the hotel, 
did it ever bring any travellers in it; but as none ever 
came, its hosts Lived quietly on the income that their vine¬ 
yards brought them, dining well, Supping better, never 
putting any water in their wine, and were not far from 
considering the arrival of any one whom they would be^ 
obliged to shelter as a domestic calamity frhich disturbed 
them in their comfortable tranquillity. 
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However, Marie looked so pleasant, and such cordiality 
seemed to emanate from her whole person, that the hostess 
unfrowned; and, finally, Madame Masson’s name entirely 
brightened up her countenance. 

“ Eh! indeed, yes, J do know her, the good lady! 
Have you come to see her? You don’t bring her any bad 
new§, I hope?” 

“ None in the world,” said Marie; “ do I look like a 
bearer of evil tidings?” ( 

“No, indeed! as to that But, you see, excepting her 
son, who comes to see her sometimes, she never receives 
any visits. A long while ago, her brother, the late Abbd, 
often came here; but, since his death, the poor lady only 
sees the people of the place.” t 

“Does she retire late?” asked the young woman, who 
was impatient to begin her campaign. f 

“She does not sleep much on account of her age; she 
goes to bed early, but as she does not sleep, if you would 
like to see her, nothing is easier; wc will send and tell her 
you are going.” 

Marie thought for a moment, then she wrote on a visit¬ 
ing card f “Madame Verroy, whom Madame Masson, 
doubtless, knows by name, is passing through the town, 
and would like to see her, so as to give her some news of 
her son, whom she saw in good health yesterday in 
Paris.” 

This message was carried by a curly-headed boy, who 
returned galloping and out of breath, and communicated 
to Marie the result of his errand in this succinct form; 
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“ Come at once.” 

“Without taking your supper! ” exclaimed the hostess, 
clasping her hands, on a level with her nose, which every 
one knows expresses deep desolation. 

“ I will take my supper when t return,” said the young 
woman, smiling; “ & tantot” 

The hostess was much annoyed, thinking that the supper 
would simmer for an hour*two hours, who knew? perhaps 
longer, on the ashes! But as her husband remarked to 
her: “Our trade demands it!” t^he joined the worthy 
man in the dining-room, where a savory ragout was 
smoking. 

Conductedd>y the curly-headed boy, Majuc soon reached 
a small house, preceded by a little parterre, that was 
•ornamented with a large silvered glass ball, placed on 
an old moss-covered stone pedestal, that formed the 
drollest contrast with it. This ball was a present from 
Masson, who, going through the Palais Royal one day, 
stopped before it, saying to himself: “I have never seen 
anything as frightful as that; I am going to send it to 
mamma. She will be delighted with it.” Which he did 
then and there. . 

Marie entered the house. A young servant-maid led 
her to a bed-room, that was furnished in old-fashioned* 
style, with an alcove-bed hung with very old, light-gray- 
colorcd damask; the wall-paper was bright; the rococo 
arm-chairs offered their twisted arms to those of the visitor; 
and a handsome new lamp, the last present from an 
absent son, illuminated the rosy, tranquil face of an old 
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lady, who had regular features, hair as+white as silver, and 
who half rose to salute the new-comer. 

“You do not bring me bad news, I hope, Madame?” 
said she, in a feeble voice, that was still young and very 
sweet. i 

“On the contrary,” said Marie, approaching. 

The smiling eyes and the young woman’s frank manner 
inspired Madame Masson with confidence immediately; 
but a fresh alarm embittered her new trust. 

“I do not remember your name,” said she, scrutinizing 
her visitor’s face and clothes, while her hands rested on 
the arms of her chair. 

“You know my husband’s better, doubtless; your son 
calls him Charles, and he passed a month with us this 
summer in Normandy.” 

“Ah! you are Charles’ wife!” exclaimed the old lady, 
becoming reassured, and letting herself fall back on the 
cushion that supported her shoulders. “ I am very glad 
to see you. Tell me, is my son well ? ” 

“Very well; he sent you a thousand tender mes¬ 
sages ! ” 

“ Why did he not come? ” 

“ He acts every night.” 

x , “Yes, and ho imperils his soul every night the more! 
Ah! my poor hoy! If he would only have li stened to 
me, be would have been the Cure of our parish by this 
time, and it would have been he who would have prepared 
his poor infirm mother for a better life.” 

“ He had no vocation for it,” said Marie, unable to 
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suppress a smile; “he is thinking of something*quite 
different now: and that is why I have come hcre.’ > 

* V 

“What?” said his mother, drawing herself up, “he 
wishes to marry? To wed an adventures^? An actress?” 

No Avords could render the indignant, contemptuous, 
alarmed accent that Madame Masson gave those words: 
“an actress!” The very serpent, which it is said tempted 
our mother Eve, could not have inspired her with more 
horror. 

Seeing the ice was broken, Marie plunged bravely into 
tlx.' middle of her story. 

“You have guessed rightly, Madame,” said she; “he 
wishes to marry.” 

“Never, never!” the old lady exclaimed, wounded in 
her maternal pride. “ Never will 1 call one of those 
shameless creatures, who dishonor our sex, my daughter! 
You can tell him I refuse mv consent, lie can well wait 

af 

until I am dead, before he inflicts this shame on me; he 
will not have long to wait.” 

“ We will speak about it prcsenjly,” said Marie, gently. 
“Noav, I wish to tell you something else, but as the story 
is a little long, you will pardon me if I b^gin at the 
beginning.” • 

Madame Masson, who v r as still trembling with indig¬ 
nation, settled herself again in her grin-chair and fixed her* 
penetrating eyes on Marie’s face. • 

“T must tell you,” began the young woman, “that at 
Dielette, where v r e Avere this summer and where your son 
came to join us, Ave had an adventure. We have as a 
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neighbor there an elderly lady, named Madame Aubier, 
who is an excellent woman and whom we all love very 
much.” 

“ I know,” said Madame Masson; “ my son wrote me 
about her.” 

“ He did well; I am sure that if you knew her, you 
would love her also. One day, or rather one afternoon, 
she set out to make us a visit, w r as taken on the road with 
an attack of asthma and nearly suffocated.” 

“Asthma is very dangerous,” said the old lady; “my 
brother, the Abbe, died of it; he used some drops that 
were a sovereign remedy for that illness. You cannot 
imagine Jhe marvellous cures they have made; I will give 
you the receipt for your friend.” 

Marie thanked her, saying to herself the while that the 
sovereign drops ought to have prevented the Abb6 from 
dying. 

“ Madame Aubier,” she continued, “was fortunately not 
alone when the attack seized her; she was accompanied by 
a charming young girl, her goddaughter, who is very fond 
of her, and who passes every year a part of the summer 
with her. Virginie—she is called Virginie—did all she 
could at first for her, and then brought her to our house; 
my husband and your son hastened to accompany our good 
'friend to her home; fhe distance was long, and a little 
before reaching there the poor woman fainted, and the two 
gentlemen carried her to her dwelling and we were all 
obliged to pass the night at DiClette.” 

“My son has been well brought up by his mother,” 
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said Madame Massqp, proudly; “ he knows what is due to 
an aged and respectable woman. I am glad to see that 
the bad life lie has lived has not stifled all honest feelings 
in liis heart.” 

“ I assure yon, dear Madame, that your son is as good a 
man as your maternal heart could desire; few mothers have 
such sons. You are well aware of it, however, for he does 
not prove his affection to ygu simply in words.” 

The old lady acquiesced by a nod with her head, and 
Marie continued her story. 

4< It would be impossible to tell yo\i, dear Madame, what 
touching care the young girl lavished on her godmother: 
no daughter ever cared for or loved her mother better. 
Virginie Beurou is not at all an ordinary person ; although 
Jier father is a simple farmer, a country landowner, and 
gave his only child but a seminary education, she has I 
know not what charm, or rather I do well know what is 
the charm of the purity and virginal modesty, that makes 
her the most attractive person in the world.” 

“She does not need to know so*much in order to be an 
accomplished woman,” said Madame Masson, with dignity; 
“ when I married I scarcely knew how to read or write. 
I learned what I know from habit and from the necessity 
of busying myself with my affairs and my housekeeping. 
Later, on account of my son, I have read works—works 
of another kind.” • 

Marie’s eyes asked in what these wqrks differed from 
those which Madame Masson did not mention. The olfl 
lady pointed to a small library, where, if it had been 
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lighter, might have been seen all the modern and classical 
plays in which Masson had taken a part since he entered 
the Conservatoire. As she did not understand, the matron 
added; * 

“They arc the plays,in which my son has taken part.” 

Within herself, Marie admired the devoted mother, who 
could not help procuring for herself the works of damna¬ 
tion in which her son lost hi$ soul; but at the bottom of 
her conscience did she really think him so culpable, or did 
she only persist in an opinion bhe had formerly expressed, 
when under the influence of a more rigid way of thinking? 
This the young woman never knew. 

“ I return to our adventure,” continued Marie, smiling ; 
“this young g‘irl, as I have said, won all our hearts, and 
it was a real fete-day for us when she came to see us; her 
godmother’s illness deprived us of her visits, and we got 
into the way of going to see her almost every day—your 
sou went with us, of course—and what was strange, 
Madame Aubier became so fond of him, that his departure 
was a great sorrow to her.” 

“ The poor woman ! ” sai4 Madame Masson, with com¬ 
placency. < 

“Two months have since passed, fcnd we have just heard 
that'a person living at Di6lette, a man fprty years old, 
possessing n very.modest fortune, and a character that can 
be but little recommended, as far as v T e could judge, has 
asked for, and almost obtained, Virgiuie’s hand. Imagine 
bur sorrow! ” 

“ Why does he wish to marry this young person ?” said 
the old lady, much interested. 
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“ Because she lias some money I She has eighteen hun¬ 
dred francs income in government securities, and for that 
man ready money is a desirable thing, as he wishes to 
use it to pay his debts!” 

“ Is it in three per cents.?” 

“i\ T o, in five.” 

Madame Masson meditated for a moment. 

“ It is very interesting,” said she, after a silence, “but T 
do not see very clearly what my son has to do with all 
tlrn?” 

“■It is Virginie Beuron whom 5 r ° ur son loves and 
desires to marry,” concluded Marie, with truly meritori¬ 
ous modesty. 

Madame Masson leaned a little forward, examined the 
young woman’s face attentively, then let herself sink 
backward, with a slight sigh, and kept silence. 

The moment when a mother hears that her son is seri¬ 
ously thinking of founding a family for himself, and 
separating himself irrevocably from the maternal nest, is 
always a painful one. So long as« he is not married, she 
may secretly hope, with that egotism that is the founda¬ 
tion of almost all love, that he will remain a bachelor, and 
will come to pass with* her those years of rest that men 
are obliged to yxke when they have established their livos 
and are growing old. • 

If the son—who is always clung to more closely by'tlic 
mother than the father—thinks of mtyr) ing, the 
maternal desire is to find that the young girl possesses a* 
great number of faults, so that to withhold her consent 
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may be an act of wisdom. With what triumphant sweet¬ 
ness does she then refuse to favor h union that will give 
her child unhappiness! Never will she have loved him 
so much as at this very moment, when she is sending him 
to despair. 

But when the marriage is acceptable, the young girl 
without reproach, then the mother’s heart—which is 
obliged by reason to accept an end that all desire—suffers 
with an indescribable bitterness; she experiences the same 
feelings as a sovereign who abdicates—she does, in effect, 
abdicate, and not in favor of her son, but rather for a 
stranger who often is hated for this cause, without having 
deserved it, and which in fact cannot be surprising, so 

i < 

natural is it to our weak nature. 

Madame Verroy read all these feelings on the old 
woman’s wrinkled face, and sbe waited patiently till the 
ne\r idea 'had made its way. After a long meditation, 
Madame Masson raised her eyes, which she had kept cast 
down, and said, in a simple way: 

“If I refuse, what will happen?” 

“Your son will remain at the theatre, which he likes 
but little, and will try to console himself by those dis¬ 
tractions that are peculiar to that mode of life.” 

The^old lady shrugged her shoulders with a movement 
of anger. 

“If you accept,” continued the ambassadress, “and if 
o you consent to give him a little help, he will leave his 
theatrical career forever.” 

“Will he do that?” exclaimed his mother, with youth¬ 
ful vivacity. 
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“I assure you he will !” 

Marie then entered into a thousand material details: 

« 

she explained how father Bouron would never accept as 
his son-in-law any man who had not a fortune equivalent, 
at least, to his daughter’s; and that, mofeover, Masson, 
leaving the theatre, and having no hope of enriching him¬ 
self rapidly by the sale of his water-color drawings, could 
not live entirely at his wife’s expense. 

“But, Madame! ” interrupted Madame Masson, proudly, 

“ my son is rich! I have six thousand francs income, of 

which I only spend the third; this house belongs to me, 

and*I have no other heir ! ” 

# * 

She stopped, and then added almost immediately: 

“ I have always intended to give my son four thousand 
francs income, in government securities in five per cents., 
Madame, on the day he would leave the theatre I have 
begged him enough to do it, mon Dieu! but I had my 
trouble for nothing. It seems that Mademoiselle Virginie 
has not had as much difficulty in obtaining what lie has 
always obstinately refused me ! ” 

“ She does not know that *he loves her,” said Marie, 
gently. • 

“Ah!” said Madame Masson, with a certain respectful 
tone. “And he—does he know that he is loved?” 

“ He hopes so.” Here Marie related Lavcnel’s pursuit, 
the >oung girl’s despairing letter, and what Madame 
Aubicr had done. “ Yotivcan,”said she,in conclusion, “do 
both of them a great deal of good, or a grftit deal of harm, 
according as you will be favorable or not to their plans. 
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For it is on yourself alone tliat their happiness depends, 

as there is no doubt that father Beuron will consent to 

0 

replace an old son-in-law, with but little money, with 
another who is young, amiable and richer.” 

Tiiis Machiavelian phrase touched a sensitive chord in 
the old lady's heart, for she smiled without replying. 

Then : “ We will talk of it again,” said she. “ I must 
think it over.” 

“I will return to-morrow,” said Marie, rising, “and 
you will tell me what you have decided.” 

“If only he luid come himself,” said Madame Masson, 
who felt a desire for finding fault with some one. “ It 
would have been polite, respectful; but young men—” 

“ He did pot dare to do so, dear Madame! Nothing 
could be more respectful than that fear of displeasing 
you! ” * 

/ A smile of satisfaction broke upon the old lady’s lips, 
!and Marie saw that she had won the game. 

The next morning Madame Masson made some objec¬ 
tions, but rather for form’s sake than anything else. In 
reality, the idea of having her son leave the theatre deliv¬ 
ered her from so much pain, and removed from her so 
heavy a weight, that she had carried for such a long time, 
that the sorrow of having a daughter-in-law could not be 
conrp n¥ *ed to it. Anti then, this daughter-in-law was a 
simple girl, ignorant of cities and their abominations; but 
what a misfortune that he had not rather chosen a girl 
from her country! However, on looking at this last ques¬ 
tion a little nearer, Madame Masson had not been able to 
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discover one that suited her, which was not astonishing, 
for Virginie hersfelf would have had difficulty in finding 
grace in her eyes had she lived in her town. An old 
proverb says : “No one is a prophet in his own country,'” 
Alas ! the smaller the countrv, thcnnorc difficult is it to 
pass for a prophet in it. 

The night train bore Madame Verroy to Paris, provided 
with an authorization in good form, allowing Masson to 
propose for Virginie Beuron and to marry her—the said 
Masson being able lo prove a personal fortune of four 
thousand francs income, in governmental securities in five 
per cents. I 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

SUCCESS! 

M ARIE had not written since her departure, and 
had telegraphed still less. Sure of the success of 
her mission, she wished to give herself the pleasure of 
enjoying Masson’s delight in all its freshness. She 
arrived about mid-day, 1 went immediately to her house, 
and entered the dining-room, where the* two friends 
were breakfasting together, bachelor fashion, and were 
consoling themselves very agreeably for her absence with 
oysters and a partridge. 

“Another dozen, Julie!” cried Charles to the maid, on 
seeing his wife enter. 

Very pale, Masson stood up, holding his chair in his 
hands, and looked at Marie, without daring to speak ; the 
young woman held the stamped paper towards him, saying, 
“ It is done.” 

The poor fellow let his chair fall, caught Madame Ver- 
roy by her shoulders and impressed two great kisses on 
'her cheeks, after which he released her, covered with 
‘-ulnFme, and in manner 1 of excuse, turned towards Charles, 
saying fo him: 

“ It was not my fault; I was too happy.” 

“Don’t restrain yourself, my friend; continue,” said 
Verroy, quite calmly: “she will pass them on to me.” 
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For five minutes there ensued a volley of questions and 
answers that were qftite incomprehensible; however, it 
seemed every one obtained the information ho wanted, for 
suddenly a great silence of satisfaction camtj over our three 
happy friends. Instinctively, Mar^e turned her head to¬ 
wards the d6or, of which some one touched the knob. To 
her great surprise, the maid entered bringing the oysters. 

“ Well ! where is Philomiine ? ” asked the young 
woman. 

“Philomfcne! She asks where Philomfcne is!” ex- 
claimed Charles, bursting out laughing and throwing 
himself back 'in his chair. “I say, Masson, she asks 
where is Philom&ne ! ” . 

Masson, who laughed also, but more sedately, drew out 
his watch and answered : 

“8he must be reaching Di6lette at this very moment.” 

Marie turned towards Charles to ask an explanation, 
but he, entirely given over to his joy, was rubbing his 
hands together, and seemed in ecstasy. 

“ It is a surprise I ha’d for you,”’said he to his wife. 
“In case you should be obliged to return unsuccessful, it 
was to be a compensation, and if you were to bring good 
news, it was to be the reward you deserved. I selected 
one for you after my own heart; do you not like it?” 

“ Certainly, yes,” Marie answered, gained over by^ + ^^ 
two friends' hilarity. “ But how did you do it?” 

“ I told her that Lavenel wished to get \narried—and 
not to herself! ” 

“And she left?” 

IS 
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“ Immediately! Fearing to be late, she waited two 
hours at the station for the departure of the train.” 

“ Well! but you ?” said the young woman, inconsider¬ 
ately, turning towards Alasbon. 

"TV” 

4 . * ^ 

“ Yes; what do you say about it?” added she, remem¬ 
bering her imprudent promise. 

“ I say that unless she had left we would neither have 
had oysters nor partridges—draw the conclusion yourself” 

“I swore,” said Charles, “ that she should never eat 
oysters in our house; she talked about (hem every day; it 
was a fixed idea of hers; so, as soon as shedeit, I ordered 
some. It wips very simply done.” 

They lmd to go over all the details of the negotiation, 
for Masson could not hear enough of them, lie looked at 
the precious paper that assured his life’s happiness to him, 
with the eyes of an amateur who has found a rarity; ho 
would have liked to have started at once, in two different 

directions, for Dielctte and for X-, in order to see his 

mother and Virginia simultaneously. 

“Ary mother is indeed very good,” said he, at length; 
“for sineo fifteen years I have never given her anything 
but pain.” 

“Reassure yourself,” Madame Verroy answered him; 
has certainly had some sorrowful hours, but she has 
also*had some very sweet ones as well; her devotion and 
her maternal pride have fought some terrible combats, but 
fi ride was conqueror.” 

She then fold him about the episode of the library, 
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where, on the day following the memorable evening, she 
had discovered in it’a number of profane works, become 
sacred ones because her loved son had taken a part in the 
plays they contained ! * 

“ My good mother!” said Masson, overcome; “before 
going to Vlrginie, I shall go to kiss and thank you.” 

“ Nothing will give her more happiness,” said Marie. 

“And then,” added Charles, “ it will be a good example 
for your children—when you have any.” 

The afternoon was entirely spent in the composition of 
a letter to father Beuron, and another to Madame Aubier, 
in which the ’former was to be enclosed. When the work 
was finished to their general satisfaction, Masson took the 
letter to carry it t^> the post himself, but Charles stopped 
him. 

^A letter is all very well,” said he; “ but the question 
will never be ended—we must send a telegram.” ^ 

“A long telegram, then, so that it will be clear.” 

“ Enormous! I will take charge of it; moreover litera¬ 
ture is my business, and you knofr nothing about it. 
Well! and Philom&nc: are.you not going to write to 
her?” added he. 

“ Write to her! Why? ” 

V 

“Don’t opqp your eyes as wide as that! To give her 
pleasure! ” 

“ Would that please her?” 

“ She would be in ecstasy. Imagine an artist who acts 
in plays! ” 

“Next year, then,” said Masson; “now I*have not the 
time.” 
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He left., and towards ten o’clock in the evening the 
whole theatre was struck with the’martial and trium¬ 
phant tone in which he uttered the words: “ JBy heaven ! 
my lords, you have done a sorry task ! ” 

He was so grand, that a salvo of applause was bestowed 
on him by the enthusiasts in the parterre and the gal¬ 
leries to such a degree, that the people in the fauteuils and 
balconies joined in it without knowing why; even the 
“claque” applauded gratis, which, as every one knows, 
never happens, except when everybody has lost his head. 

It was the first and the last time that the role of 
“Monseigneur, the Duke,” had an ovation. The play 
was only givep five times more, and since then it has fallen 
into oblivion—oblivion that is worse than death, so poets 
and dramatic authors say. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. • 

. PARIS FASHIONS. 

XTT'HILE Masson, who was bewildered at a success lie 
V V had not in the least foreseen, was asking himself 
whether he had not a rabbit’s tail or some other extraor¬ 
dinary object hanging in the middle.of his back, in order 
to explain to himself his wonderful reception, Philomdne, 
seated before her cold fireside in her house that had become 
damp from having been shut up, was en tHc-d-We with a 
second-rate candle, that was dripping with all its might, 
and was saying to herself, that life was absurd, people 
all Stupid, her cousin bad, and Lavenel an idiot. 

This litany consoled her; but it was one of thgse things 
that possess a virtue only by being repeated—at least, we 
must believe so; for she was not happy until she had said 
and re-said it ten times and more. 

It was all very well to bo a proprietor in a town like 
DiSlette, to have a house to one’s self on a square, in the 
finest situation, to possess a great many curiosities, brought, 
home from lands beyond the seas by a Captain, The 
Captain’s being dead was perhaps an advantage, but in 
certain circumstances it might also be a disadvantage, and 
at the present moment Pkilom&ne knew not what to decide 
about it. If the Captain had been alive, and if hfs 
unlucky star had willed that he should have been ashore. 
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under analogous circumstances, she would probably have 
6ent him to call lfer cousin Charles to account. But the 
Captain v, as a clever fallow—although he had not given 
proof of it in marrying Philomenc; and, doubtless,'he 
would have contented c himself by going to present his 
compliments to his cousin, in order to have had an 
opportunity of smoking a good cigar and enjoying a little 
glass “of something good” with him. 

It was very line to possess so many nice things, gnd a 
little garden, and a, dress with a* train—a present from 
Marie—and two or three hundred francs' worth of gifts 
shut up in her heavy trunk, and a travelling-bag, bought 
in the “ Passage du Havre.” (Philomene had recognized 
by this time the social inferiority of game-baskets.) But 
what was all that in comparison to what she had lost?— 
her pleasant Paris life—the far niente of days spent in 
reading novels or in taking walks—the good food—being 
waited upon by servants—and above all, Masson's pres¬ 
ence, and the hopes she cherished about him ! 

Philomfcne's return to Dielctte was in no degree a 
triumphal entrance. She arrived there on a cold day 
at the end of October, in a pouring rain. The yellow 
-diligence deposited her and her effects on the square. 
(July after great trouble would the driver, who had drank 
a little drop, consent td drag her trunk as far as her door; 
and he left her with some rough, joking remarks to her, 
that were but little in keeping with Madame CrGpin's 
new pretensions. The irreverent gamim, who happened 
just then to be at liberty, as it was the hour of their 
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repast, did not deprive themselves of a laugh, and the 
widow’s threatcnings ’had no other effort on them than 
to redouble their merriment. Hardly had she entered her 
house when the mouldy smell, that is proper to rez-de- 
chaussecs that have been closed IV a long time, nearly 
stilled her, and Philomenc was obliged to confess to her¬ 
self that her dwelling could not bear any comparison to 
Madame Veiroy’s apartment, which fact was another 
source of bitterness to her. 


After a short space of time, consecrated to the embel¬ 
lishment of her person, Madame Orepiu went out to make 
a few visits. Too prudent to give occasion for indiscreet 
commentaries, she began with two or three indifferent 
friends, if these t\v> words may be united. In order to 
dazzle her society, and to inspire from the beginning 
those whom she honored with a visit with new respect, 
she had put on a cloak made in the last fashion, present 
fiom her cousin, and her handsomest bonnet. Hut the 
effect tins display produced was exactly opposite to that 
which she hail hoped. 

“Oh, what a droll cloak!” said her first friend to her. 
“Is that the fashion in Paris, to bind one’s self up in 
clothes like that? I don’t know, but it seems to me if 
I were in yous place I would be ashamed to let my legs 
be so plainly seen under my dress! ”• * 

At her second visit, it was her bonnet that found no 
grace in the eyes of a judge who was equally severe, so 
that Plulomfene was not in the most brilliant humor when 
she presented herself at Madame Aubier’s. 
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# The latter received lier as though she had never 
left DiGlette; however, a sort of coldness was apparent 
in her welcome. Although she was in reality innocent of 
Lavcncl’s freak*, still, if Pkilom&ne had remained at home, 
the old gallant would not have carried his devotions 
elsewhere. 

Madame Aubier confined herself, however, to question¬ 
ing her about her travels, and the widow took a long while 
in saying over the rosaxjr of her delights. Masson’s name 
was introduced so often, and so naturally in her story, that 
the old lady finally said to her: 

" Did you see him, then, very often ? ” * 

“Almost every day,” replied the lialf-consoled Arte- 
mesia. 4 

"Is he well?” 

" Very well; I have never seen so amiable or so good- 
tempered a man.” 

Madame Aubier sighed. Was her little Virginia 
already forgotten? She asked herself, if she did right 
in confiding the secret of her young heart to friends of 
such recent date, and to a young man who had, perhaps, 
become quite indifferent to her. 

“He took me to the theatre/* Philom&nc continued, 
blushing with pride, “he showered kindnesses upon me, 
and he came to see when 1 was alone in order to amuse 
me*. Ah! he is a well brought-up young man, and one 
who has a deal of heart 1 His greatest desire is to settle 
*in our country, and I would not be astonished if some day 
or other he should marry a woman from this place.” 
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The old lady looked Philom&ne full in the face, in ordjr 
to try to penetrate her thoughts. Could Madame Yerroy 
by any chance and contrary to all jfrobabilities have made 
a confidante of her cousin ? The widow's modest blushes 
and self-assurance calmed the anxiety of Virginie’s god¬ 
mother on that point immediately, but another idea entered 
her mind: Philornfcne seemed very happy— Could Mas¬ 
son ?—But the absurdity of such a thought seized Madame 
Aubier so strongly that she could not help smiling. 

“ There is nothing to laugh at in that,” said the widow, 
bitterly; “my cousin Charles took his wife from Granville; 
we are not more uncivilized here than at Granville, I 
presume!” 

u Oh ! no; on othe contrary,” replied Madame Aubier, 
with increasing merriment. 

* Moreover,” continued Philomfcne, “ there would be 
nothing surprising in the fact, that a young man ljkc Mon¬ 
sieur Masson should prefer a serious woman, as a contrast 
to his mode of life; people who live a great deal in the 
world, you know, like to have their own homes tranquil; 
he would love a little, quiet home—” 

“ Without children?” said the old lady. * 

" Yes, without children—they make a noise; he would* 
like a serious woman, not one of those young girls 
who always wish to be in love. • Monsieur Masson is a 
good fellow; have you never remarked how much he 
resembles my late husband?” 

" Never I ” said Madame Aubier, scarcely able to contain 
herself. 
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9 “The resemblance is astonishing! Therefore, I felt an 
affection for him immediately, the iirst time I met him; 
and then, he is so welF-l>red 1 ” * 

The old lady felt the necessity of making a diversion, 
for she was no longer mistress of herself and feared to 
burst out laughing. 

“Have you seen Lavenel?” said she, without any 
oratorical prcl i m inarics. 

“No,” said she, “I have not seen him. What,is he 
doing?” 

“1 do not know; I suppose he is busy with his affairs.” 

Madame Cr6pin reflected for an instant; then with the 
tact that characterized her she said to herself that Madame 
Aubier was not a gossip; that she might ask her a few 
questions without running the risk of having them carried 
around the village. 

“ I liaye been tok} that he is seeking to marry a young 
girl; is it true?” 

“I have heard something to % that effect,” replied the 
impassible old lady, “that he is seeking some one, but it is 
not a young girl.” 

Philomfene opened her eyes wide, 

* “ The person has been named to me,” continued Madame 

Aubier, while her visitor tried to divine the chosen one's 
nanfe without Succeed fog; “and I have indeed no reason 
for hiding from you that it was yourself.” 

“Ah! I! \Vhat an idea,” said Madame CrGpin, annoyed 
fieyond all possibility with this unforeseen conclusion. 

“I will not hide from you,” continued the pitiless 
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matron, “that it has been a groat deal talked about, anc^ 
that I was anxious to* have you return, so as to put an 
end to thohe rumors by a good nnfrriago, The reputa- 
tion*of widows is as fragile as that of young girls, and 
perhaps even more so. Besides, y*>u arc right to have 
accepted him*; it is a good match for you—” 

“It is just as good for any one else,” Philom&ne mur¬ 
mured in the sullen tone that was one of her charms; “if 
it was for this that my cousin disturbed me—” 

“What!” exclaimed Madame Aubjor, who had, how¬ 
ever,.heard very well, “do you not wish it? Is this plan 
only simple gossip, by any chance? You must take 
Lavenel to task for the harm he has done vouv reputation, 
for I can assure vo;i, it was he who has talked about it to 
everybody. There is no one who does not know of it.” 

“ But, Madame Aubier, you must be mistaken; is there 
not some other marriage on hand ?” 

o . • 

“ They have not spoken to me of any other,” said the 
old ladv, crossing her hands on her knees with a quiet 
air; she said nothing untrue, for they had written to her 
about it. • 

Fhilom&ne remained thoughtful; her mind was losing 
itself in a maze of suppositious that were equally disagree¬ 
able. Some ojie was making sport of her. Was it 
Madame Aubier, her cousin Verrojf, Lavenel, or all \>f 
them together ? As she raised her head: 

“Why, you have left off your mourning!” said the old 
lady, maliciously. 

Alas! it was only too true! A bow of garnet-colored 
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velvet bloomed on her bonnet, and another one, similar to 
it, at the widow’s throat; this red was not very red: one 
might have declared L it brown—but after all, brown is not 
mourning, nor*even half-mourning. Philom&ne felt she 
was taken in fault; b T it she did not remain in that position 
long, 

“ It is a kind of violet they are wearing now in Paris,” 
said she, with assurance. 

“It is au odd violet.” observed Madame Aubier. “I do 
not believe the fashion will take here; it resembles red 
too much for half-mourning.” 

Madame Cr6pin, who was rather discouraged, retired 
without even thinking of asking about Virginie. 

In order to have her mind set at ea$e, she went towards 
her future husband’s dwelling; this enigma had to be 
solved. As she entered the shop, Madame Lavenel gave 
her a l’ttle, cold bow; then she rose and went towards her, 
without showing any desire to kiss her, and then offered 
her a chair. 

“You have returned, then I” said she; “we did not 
expect you so soon.” 

“Ah K’ said Philomfcne, stiffly; “ does my return sur¬ 
prise you ? ” 

“ Not exactly; you were obliged to return some day or 

other,” 

< 

“Ah ! ” said the widow, in the same manner. 

The two women looked out of the window into the 
street fbr some little time; but as the spectacle presented 
nothing very interesting to them, they ceased their con- 
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temptation almost at the same moment, and their looks 
met, full of secret hostility, which brought upon their 
respective fgces the falsest of amiable smiles. 

“ My son is absent,” said the mother. * 

“Ah ! ” repeated our sweet friend fpr the third time. 

" He went Tiway on some business affairs.” 

“ To Pieux ? ” asked the fiancee , who had taken care to 
assure herself in the morning as she passed through the 
town, that no Lavenel whatever had appeared on the 
horizon* of Pieux that day. 

Thg delinquent’s mother was not a woman who allowed 
herself to be taken by surprise. She thought Philomdne 
■had probably made inquiries there, and answered : 

“ JSTo, in the direction of Flamanville.” 

It was in an opposite direction; Madame Cr6pin had 
nothing to say, and she said nothing. How should she 
catch that cunning woman, whom sixty years of craftiness 
had made impervious to all surprises? ’ 

tc How are our friends here ? ” asked she, hoping to read 
some sign on Madame Latonel’s face, &s she pronounced 
the names of families who hajl marriageable daughters. 
But it was lost trouble; she did not think of Yirginie, 
who lived far enough off not to be considered an inhab¬ 
itant of Diglctte, and the old woman deserved no merit 
whatever in answering all her questions calmly. • 

After having exhausted the list of girls whom a m?m 
like Lavenel might aspire to marry, Madame Crop in took 
breath. Decidedly, it was not going to be an easy task, 
and she thought she would have done better to have 
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remained in Paris. What inconsiderate impulse had urged 
her to leave? Would it not have been better to have 
awaited Mario’s return, aud the result of so#ic decisive 
meeting with Masson? 

Yes, but marriage \vith Masson was still in an Utopian 
state; it was a golden dream, but only a dream, whilst 
Lavencl’s betrayal was a reality, unless it were a mystifi¬ 
cation. In that case, Verroy was the last of men to have 
thus played with Phi I om one’s too confiding heart. 

“How are affairs going on?” asked Madame Crepin, in 
order to establish a bridge between herself and Madame 
Luvenel, who, for the moment, seemed to her like a steep 
and unattainable island, which she ^vould be imprudeut to 
abandon. 

“ Badly ! ” replied Lavcncl’s worthy mother, laconically. 

Badly ! Then, certainly, Verroy was uot wrong. jNevcr 
during the time when she desired Philom$ne as her 
daughter-in-law, had affairs gone badly; there must, then, 
be a complete change in the old woman’s feelings, to have 
brought about this avowal or untruth. 

“Badly? Have they become worse since my de¬ 
parture?” said the outraged fiancee. 

“A great deal! ” 

“ If you have need of a little money,” Madame Cr£pin 
hastened to say, “ L have a few hundred francs at your 
disposition.” 

“Have your bills been paid yon?” said the old lady 
with an absent look fixed on her prospective daughter- 
in-law’s garnet-colored velvet. 
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“No, but I have a little hoard, nevertheless.” 

“Ah!” observed Madame Lavenel, “you have very 
good luck*” and she sighed deeply. • 

Silence era me at this word, and Philom&he felt powerless 
to revive the conversation. Disconcerted, she rose. 

“ Till ond of these days,” said she, 
u Au revoir replied the old woman. For which reason, 
Madame Crepin, hitting alone in the evening in her damp 
dwelling, en tHe-a-tUc, with her chimney that persisted 
in smoking abominably, abandoned # herself to sombre- 
colored thoughts, and to a general antipathy to the human 
species. 

Just as she was going to bed, in default of any other 
consolation, a weU-Jmown step resounded heavily on the 
deserted square. She listened ; it was Lavenel! Was lie 
oomkig to see her? Was he glad she had returned? 
She had almost a moment of friendly feeling for # her be¬ 
trothed, of whom she had thought so little the day before, 
because he was bringing a welcome to her in her loneli¬ 
ness. The steps died away. Theodore, after having put 
up his horse and carriage, was, going home without think¬ 
ing of her; however, he saw a candle burning in his future 
wife’s window. This "unusual light ought to have in¬ 
formed him of her return; but he w’ont bv, indifferently. 

Philomfcne could no longer contain* herself. She sprang 
like a cat from whom one takes her progeny, drew the bolt 
with an astonishing rapidity, and standing on. her 
threshold, cried out into the night: 

“ Lavenel! ” 
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Lavenel did not, or would not, hear. She made one 
hound into the street, caught her fiance by the arm, and 
dragged him into the house. 

They found themselves face to face in the light, or, 
rather, in the candle’s smoky light, that chiefly illumined 
the end of their noses, an organ with which nature had too 
amply endowed both of them. Their faces assumed enor¬ 
mous and grotesque proportions in the strange light; 
Lavenel’s prune-like eyes became black and bottomless 
abysses, and the cavities of Philomdne’s absent teeth 
formed irregular designs on her half-open lips, that were 
trembling with anger; and their two gigantic shadows, 
thrown on the wall and ceiling, were looking motionless at 
each other, like two monstrous faience griffins, ready to 
devour each other, on the steps of some stairway. 

Lavenel, feeling the necessity of putting himself in 
countenance, wet his thumb and forefinger on his lips, and 
delicately taking the candle-wick between them, snuffed it 
with much dexterity, and wiping his hand mechanically 
on his trowsers, re&ssumed his immobility. Philom&ne 
did not seem touched by this attention, and her ex-lover 
felt that the case was grave. 

“Who arc you going to marry, then, Lavenel ?” said 
the offended woman. 

The thrust was a-'rude one, but her adversary was 
cunning. 

“It seems'to me/’ said he, “you ought to know some¬ 
thing about it” 

PhilomSne, with an energetic movement of her nead, 
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indicated that she considered herself as a disinterested 
party in the question, and Lavcnel made a gesture in reply 
that signified: “ Well, then, what d6 you wish me to say 
to yt>u ? ” 

“ I know,” said she, using an o!d procedure that suc¬ 
ceeds nine times out of ten. 

“ Why do you ask, then ?” 

“ To hear you say it.” 

La vend expressed by a gesture of his left hand that 
this desire seemed futile to him ; but lie kept silent. 

“ Speak, then ! ” exclaimed Pliilomene, exasperated. 

“ It is not worth while, since you have some idea that 
you do not tell me, and you get offended at*what I say 
to you.” . 

Without stopping to notice that he said nothing dis¬ 
tinctly, Madame Crop in measured her adversary’s strength 
in her mind, and took another tactic. # 

“When shall we be married?” said she, in a cross 
tone, that contrasted strangely with those words that were 
so full of sweet hopes. 

“ When you choose,” Lavcnel replied, with perfect 
indifference. • 

“ Would you like our banns to be published on 
Sunday ? ” , 

“Sunday? It is Saturday to-day, and the Town Kail 
is closed; next Sunday, if you choose.” 

Philomdne glanced at him slyly. He looked like a 
whipped dog, but he did not refuse. What, then, was all 
this surprising mystery ? She passed her hand over her 
19 j 
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brow, and feared for a moment to find a crack in her own 
brain, that had always been so well organized before. 

“Very well,” said she, with a sigh, “ next Sunday.” 

“Rcriicmbcr, Philomdne,” said her fiance to her, as he 
turned towards the door, “it is you who request it; I am 
rot the one who is in a hurry. If something happens, it 
will not be my fault.” 

“Something!—what?” said the alarmed widow. 

“A great many things may happen! You did not 
wish me to speak to people about our marriage; you went 
to Paris; you returned without giving any warning, and 
you wish to get married as soon as you arrive, without 
giving people time even to know where they are. All that 
is very fine, and, if I refused, you would say, perhaps, I 
had other reasons for so doing. We will arrange it as you 
say; but if you have any unpleasantness, it will not be my 
fault.” * 

“How?” asked Madame Crflpin, who was stunned by 
so long and so extraordinary a speech. “ What do you 
mean to say ? ” 

“ I mean to say, that you were in love with the actor, 
and that you went to Paris to try and get him; you could 
not catch him, and so you came back here; but that is no 
reason why you should try to quarrel w ith' honest people, 
wKsn it is they, perhaps, who should reproach you.” 

“ I in love with an actor! What actor ? ” said Philo- 
mdne, with a foot thick of blushes on her face. 

“Your cousin’s friend—the one who drew houses on 
paper all last summer. For all you tried to hide it, 
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you could not help speaking of him on every occasion, 
and you have been seen to change color when he was 
amiable to your cousin or some other person. Now, you 
wish to marry me, that is very well; but, remember, it is 
you who harve asked it, and remember, also, that after your 
journey, which time you have employed, no one knows 
how, I could have every right to refuse.” 

“ My journey ! Refuse! You arc mad, La vend ! ” 

“On the contrary, I see very clearly. You ought to be 
ashamed to have lost your head for a man younger than 
yourself. And, as to him, he must be very silly to have 
taken any notice of your airs.” 

“He!” exclaimed Philomene, impelled by a desire to 
save her reputation, that was in danger, “he did not think 
of me!” 

“And of whom, then? You were always together.” 

A wicked smile passed over the widow’s face. . She felt 
she was about to revenge herself for a thousand humilia¬ 
tions. , • 

“He was paying attention to my cousin,” said she. 

Lavenel looked at her severely. He was a shrewd, 
selfish man, without* any delicacy; but he* was not 
wicked. 

“ You are bad, Madame Crdpin,” said he to her, in a 
reproachful tone. “ What you say is not true, and*)vere 
it so, your duty would be to hide it, and nflt to repeat it. 
Good-evening; we will have time enough to see each'other 
to-morrow.”* 

He went away, while Philomfyie, who was amazed, 
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asked herself if some one had not changed her Lavenel. 
He spoke quite a different language the preceding spring. 

“There is some woman underneath all this/ 1 she mur¬ 
mured between her teeth, “and if 1 can find her out, she 
shall pay me for this dearly.” . 

A coarse laugh, that broke the silence of the night, was 
heard on the square, and a rude voice cried: 

“You are in a hurry, Lavenel! Here is your sweet¬ 
heart, returned only this morning, and you could r.ot re¬ 
strain yourself from going to see her as you came home! ” 

Lavenel answered some words in a sullen voice, that 
Madame Crepin could not seize; then she softly opened 
her door, just as the interlocutor continued in the same 
tone: 

“ It is true then, that you are hunting two hares at 
once! One sees you during the day at father Beuron’s, 
and at night at the widow CrepiVs ! 3t 

“ Go to the devil! ” Lavenel growled, loud enough to 
be heard by all the .villagers who were not yet asleep. 

He went off, and Philomtoc let her door close on her 
fingers, but she did not care* Virginie Beuron ! She had 
never dreamed of that little girl. It was too idiotic to be 
true!, With this consoling thought, she went to bed, and 
had abominable dreams, in which Lavenel, Virginie and 
Masson were all making sport of her, in the most unseemly 
manner. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI/ 

A TEI.EGRAlf. 


L AVENEL bad parried the first thrust, in promising 
6nly a brief delay in the publication of the banjjs^ 
but it*was only a palliative: he would have to decide on 
some heroic step. Now Lavenel had'nothing of the hero 
about Him, and extreme measures cost him a great deal, for 
he liked to keep a back door open for himself. lie could 
not marry two women at once, and the situation became 
embarrassing. 


He had for Virginie no other feeling than the desire to 
touch her nice little dot of sounding crowns—but he had 
determined to marry her, and the idea suited him well 
enough. As to his old love, Pliilomduc still inspired him 
with the same complex mixture of auger, former passion, 
disdain and rancor: only since she had endeavored to 
blacken her cousin’s reputation, be despised her a little 
more, and since he had accused her of the love he sup¬ 
posed she felt for Masson, he desired all the more to have 
her for his wifi*, so that he could revenge himself on her 
for a long scries of mortifications anti jealousies of various 


kinds. « 

At night, when all alone en tete-a-tete with Ids cotton 
night-cap—for night-caps may be found in qur provinces, 
in daily use—Lavenel went over in his mind all his griefs 
against Philomeric. 
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“She is a silly woman,” said he to himself; “she has 
nothing but vanity in her head, and selfishness in her 
heart; and now, here she comes to upset me in*my plans. 
Would she not have done better—” 

What ought she to 0 have done that would have been 
better ? 

Here Theodore Lavencl’s tormented mind embarked on 
another ocean of perplexities. To have married Masson ? 
Philomdne was alone capable of considering Masson as a 
husband suited to her: the rest of human kind could but 
have been amused at such a thought, and their amusement 
would have been troubled by a kind of cbnsternation at 
the sight of her aberration of mind that was intensely 
absurd. And besides, should Lavcnel marry Virginie, he 
would never have forgiven any being whatsoever for hav¬ 
ing deprived him of Philomone a second time—he wished 
her to remain a widow and that no new honey-moon what¬ 
ever should illumine her solitary hearth. 

They say that the dog in the manger experiences an 
analogous feeling; but at least, the honest dog fulfils the 
mission which his master Jias allotted to him, Avhereas 
Lavenel .fulfilled no mission whatever, except that of 
* pleasing himself, and until now he‘had acquitted himself 
of it admirably. 

Tjien, whiit should «Madame Crdpin have done in order 
to avoid all Reproach? 

“Eh! parhleu! to have remained in Paris until his 
•marriage with Virginie was well and duly celebrated, and 
then—and then —ma foi! so much the worse! ” 
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But all this clkl not enlighten the situation, and dawn 
appeared before Lavenel had discovered anything better 
than to gQ to father Beuron’s and force him by reiterated 
plcSdings, to fix the publication of the banns for the follow¬ 
ing Sunday Then lie would see! 

Lavenel did not think without a little chill of what he 
would see that day, on his Artemesia’s part, who would 
have become ail Ariadne—but lie had a week to prepare 
himself for it. 

“ Why the devil does she hold so. much to marrying 
me,* when all Dielette knows she is in love with the 
actor?” said t our poor friend to himself again. lie 
ignored that jealousy and self-love were more powerful in 
the widow’s heart Jthan the voice of passion itself. 

“And then what an unfortunate idea she had to make 
me *go to her house at night, just when that drunken 
Mamertin was crossing the square! Jle will talk, and it is 
very probable it will do me harm in father ISeuron’s eyes! 
Oh ! but when 1 shall have Virgimq’s papers, there will 
be no way of getting them from me! ” 

This thought alone gave Lavenef a little peace, and he 
went to sleep at last, towards sunrise. # 

He woke up late, aful jumped out of his bed in great 
haste. Was he not to have gone to dine with father 
Bcuron that clay ? It was only l^y not losing a rnjnute 
that he would arrive in time. # 

While he was hurrying to dress himself with all his 
might, he approached the window to see what kind of* 
weather it was, and what did he sec? The collector’s 
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tilbury, driven by one of the tavern servant-men, carrying 
ofF as fast as a good horse could trot, Madame Aiibier her¬ 
self, as fat as ever, wrapped up in numberless shawls, and 
her face beaming with delight. 

“ There is something going on !” said Theodore Lavenel 
to himself, who upset everything around him in his con¬ 
sternation, and lost a quarter of an hour in disengaging his 
suspenders that were terribly entangled. 

In spite of his haste, half-past eleven o’clock sounded 
on the old, cracked town-clock before he had finished liar- 
nessing; he climbed into his carriole, whipped Ins horse 
and set oiT at full gallop. At the end of twenty minutes 
his horse lost a shoe, which obliged him to go at a more 
quiet gait, and lie arrived at father Bc'uron’s in a piteous 
state, an hour behindhand and very vexed. As he entered 
the room he saw a sight that stopped him on the threshold. 
Madame Aiibier, seated near Yirginie’s father, was tapping 
him gently on his left hand, in order to engrave the better 
in his mind the phrases she was reading out loud from a 
piece of singular-looking blue paper which Lavenel, thanks 
to his worldly knowledge, recognized as a telegram. Vir- 
ginie, rosy and smiling, was leaning her hands on her 
father’s shoulder, resting her chin in them, and her 
lovely ejev were carefully following the characters im¬ 
printed by the machinb oil the small bands of white paper. 
Madame Bc&ron, who was less cross than usual, wore 
rathe* 1 a pleased look, and what was miraculous, they had 
not yet thought of dining, although it was long past ono 
o’clock. 


* 
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The noise that Lavenel made as he entered changed this 
pretty picture with astonishing rapidity; their brows 
became clbudcd and their looks disturbed, but Madame 
Aubier recovered herself very quickly. 

“ Good-morning, Master La vend,” said she over her 
spectacles to the new-comer, and then continued her 
reading. 

“ Madame Masson asks of Monsieur Beuron his daugh¬ 
ter’s hand for her only son and heir, Lugbne. She gives 
her-son the furniture for his house, and an income of four 
thousand francs in government securities in five per cents., 
and does not demand any other dot than that which the 
young lady will inherit from her mother’s property. Do 
not lose a moment; tine necessary papers are sent by mail. 
Bepty by telegram. Answer paid, forty words. ’ 

“Verroy.” 

Lavenel listened, and what was worse, understood per¬ 
fectly. . * 

“ What is that?” said he, approaching. 

“It is a telegram I received* a short time ago,” answered 
Madame Aubior, showing him the paper. • 

“That?” said Lavenel, incredulously, “that is not a 
telegram : it i-, much too long for one ! ” 

Tnis observation nearly comjfromised everything: 
father Beuron, struck with the justice of the argument, 
cast a doubtful look on the paper, and then on Madame 
Aubier, and repeated: 

“In truth, it is much too long for,one!” 
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With an impatient movement Madame Aiibier drew out 
of her pocket the torn envelope which bore her name and 
the word Telegram . r * 

“And this,” said she, “what h this?” 

“It is true, it is a telegram,” replied father Beuron. 

Laveuel felt that he had lost the first throw. 

“But it is much too long for one!” lie obstinately 
repeated; “telegrams never contain more than twenty 
words ; I have sent some—they cost twenty sous.” , 

“ There is four francs worth on this ! ” replied Madame 
Aubier, triumphantly; “and forly tons for the answer 
pre-paid—that makes six francs.” 

“ They arc* very rich,” murmured the grain merchant, 
bitterly, beaten for a second time. 

“Madame Masson stops at nothing, where her son is 
concerned,” said Madame Aubier. “Well! Beuron, edme, 
i- it settled ?” 

“ But/” said the landowner, “ I have almost promised 
Laveuel—” 

t 

“Almost! Yon entirely promised mo, and I have come 
to get the papers for the publication of the banns.” 

“ But tjie little one did not wish it!” observed Madame 
• Aubier. • 

Yirginie raised her head proudly and gave Lavenel a 
negative sign which \v$is impossible for him to mistake. 

“•I never \yanted it,” said she in her clear voice. 

“ Qome, Madame Beuron, you promised to help me,” said 
Laven^J, in extremity, turning towards the step-mother. 

“What do*you want me to say?” replied the latter; 
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“ you asked for a dot, the gentleman takes'her without one; 
we will therefore gain three thousand francs, and that is 
worth considering.” • 

"And then,” said Madame Aubier, “lie has four thou¬ 
sand francs income in five per cents.; that is nice; one 
knows what it is, whilst in business there are always ups 
and downs.” 

Lavenel irresolutely rubbed his two thumbs together for 
a moment. 

“Well, if that is the case,” said he, “then I shall go 
home. Good-morning, gentlemen, ladies and the com¬ 
pany.” 

“Why, no,” said father Beuron, “you need not get 
angry on account of this: stay and eat some soup with us; 
you will not marry our daughter, but that is no reason 
why we should quarrel.” 

Lavenol hesitated for an instant^ then taking it into 
account that he had not four thousand francs income, he 
concluded by thinking that these people had done rightly, 
and that had he been in* their place, lie would have done 
the same; besides, bad he not given the example of it in 
leaving PhilomOne for Virginie, without any ot^icr excuse 
than his better intercut? He sat down beside Madame 
Aubier and took his part at the feast. 

Virginic’s godmother did not lo*e any time in needless 
compliments. As soon as the cloth was removed she'left, 
and as she had a kind heart, she brought back Lavepel in 
the collector’s tilbury, leaving the tavern servant-ynan to 
drive home the lame mare slowly. Madame Aubier went 
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to the telegraph-station to send off her answer, whilst the 
rejected admirer returned to his mother to tell her of his 
mischance. * 

“ It is unfortunate,” said the old woman, “blit I felt 
sure the little Beuroi> would not marry you^ They are 
obstinate, those girls, that are brought up like duchesses, 
and they are worth nothing at all at housekeeping. What 
are you going to do?” 

“ I am going to see Philom&ne,” replied the clear-headed 
man, “and to-morrow morning at that. I snubbed her 
last night; it will have done her good.” 

It had not done her good, contrary to Lavencl’s sur¬ 
mises. He had hardly left her dwelling before, drawing 
towards her the Captain's portfolio, which served on great 
occasions, Madame Crepin abandoned herself to the most 
profound meditation. After thinking for about half au 
hour, shg found herself sufficiently prepared, and dipping 
her pen in some muddy ink, she wrote four great pages 
without stopping to take breath, in which orthography 
abandoned itself to some perilous flights, but wherein 
feeling overflowed in such n way as to make one forget 
such small clouds on a sky of tcndcrest azure. 

After having finished her letter, without taking the 
trouble to copy it, for Philom&nc had nev^pr any doubts 
about herself, she wrote the address with a bold hand, 
passed her tongue delicately over the glue on the envelope, 
closed it, put a stamp on it upside-down, and then con¬ 
templated her work with evident satisfaction.. 

The letter made a very good effect on the portfolio, by 
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the vacillating light of a dull candle, but it had not been 
written to remain there. It was not late. Philomftne, 
without taking the trouble to throw a shawl over her 
shoulders, went straight to the letter-box, that mo'dest and 
discreet confidant of all secrets, and#lct her work disappear 
in the little gulf that is always wide open. 

a Ah! ” said she, as she closed the door and pushed the 
bolt, “they wish to prevent rny attaining my ends ! Well, 
my friends, although you made me leave, you will not 
have the last word ! ” 

AThen La vend, faithful to his determination, presented 
himself at the widow’s house, he went to offer peace, and 
lie found war. 

“What!” said she to him, “you come here, after the 
things yon said to me day before yesterday, and you think 
I am in a humor to support it? Go where you arc well 
received! Goto Virginie Beuron!* I saw you go off 
yesterday, and then return with Madame Aubier; she does 
not hide herself when she goes to s<ic her goddaughter! 
Return there: that is the best thing for you to do.” 

“Philomdne,” returned Theodore Lavenel, “you do not 
know what you are saying. I did go to father Beuron’s 
yesterday, it is true, and I did not hide myself, for one 
has a right to .go where business calls one—but it was not 
for Virginie.” 

“And for whom, then?” 

• * 

“For no one!” 

Philomene, for all answer, snapped her figgers disdain¬ 
fully, and turned hfcr back on hjr interlocutor. T 1 is 
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latter, who was vexed, had a stroke of genius. He could 
humiliate the widow more than she had ever humiliated 
him—with one word he could both clear himself and give 
her intense pain. How could he resist it? And you, dear 
readers, would you not have done the same in his place? 

“ The proof,” said he, softly, looking at her sideways, 
“ the proof that I do not go there for Virginia is, that I 
can tell you a piece of news—” 

Philom&ne, overcome by curiosity, turned her head a 
little. 

“She is going to be married.” 

“Ah !” sajd Madame Crepin, turning round entirely. 

“ You do not know to whom ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ You cannot guess?” 

Philomfcne, who prided herself on licr perspicacity, 
sought a little but found nothing. 

“ I)o you wish me to tell you ? ” 

“Certainly.” 

“To your friend. Monsieur Masson.” 

“It. is not true!” cried Philorn^ne, springing forward. 
“ It is not true ! ” 

She leaned on the corner of her bureau, but she raised 
her arm at once, for the sharp angle of sf pointed shell, 
placed there for people to see, cut her elbow. Sire wished 
to put on a bold face, and to hide the tsembling which 
„made her totter on her feet; she seized a chair violently, 
struck* it on the floor and sat down on it. 1 

“It is perfectly trie,” continued Lavenel, enchanted at 
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his success. “ They* have adored each other since last 
summer, it seems. Monsieur Masson is rich; his mother 
has given him an income so that he can leave th§ theatre.” 
Masson rich! Masson with an income! And it was. 


Virgimc who was going to have all that! 

“It is not true!” the widow repeated, faintly, clinging 
\ to her incredulity like a drowning man to a straw floating 
'On the’water. 

• • 

“Nothing is truer. He was in.such a hurry—poor 

Monsieur Masson—that he sent his proposal by telegraph, 
and they answered him in the same way. That is an odd 
way of arranging marriages! Hey! what .do you think 
of it, Madame Crepin?” 

Philoniftnc was thinking of her letter that had probably 
arriyed, and was saying to herself that she would give La 
Hcuserie to bo able to get it back again before it w T as un¬ 
sealed. But, like many other institutions, the post docs 
not return what is confided to it—unless it may be money 
—and in that respect it dpes differ ffom other institutions. 

“ I say that it is a lie and a calumny,” said she, with 
her face on fire, and her throftt dry. 

“A lie—ifT had j^ot been witness to the wRole affair, 
I should say it might bo—blit a calumny—Madame 
Cr6pin, tell me how it is a calumny, and against whom? 
Marriage does wrong to* no one! * By the way, it i|? on 
Sunday that our banns will be published, at the same time 
with Monsieur Masson’s and Virginie’s, will they not? ” # 

“ Neither ^Sunday nor ever!” exclaimed Pliiloimme, in 
a fury* “Go to the devil! I will ftot marry you.” 
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“And you will do well, ma foi!” cried Lavencl, exas¬ 
perated in his turn by jealousy at seeing his betrothed’s 
anger, which he attributed, not without cause, to*the depth 
of the wound lie had made. “I fun not one to marty a 
woman who is silly chough to fall in love with a man 
younger than herself, and as much suited to her as our 
cock is for planting peas! ” 

Irritated beyond all human speech, Madame.Crepin 
threw her front door wide open, and drew aside, to indicate 
to La vend that he would do well to leave. 

“Your servant!” said the latter, giving a flourishing 
bow witli his hat. 

lie passed out quickly, with his hands in his pockets, 
and went off with a conquering air until he reached his 
house, where having entered, and being sheltered from 
indiscreet eyes, he began to kick things about on every 
side, uii{il all the cljairs were on the floor. After which, 
having no servants, he picked them up, one by one, put 
them on their feet, sat down on the best one, and mused 
pitifully. 
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CHAPTER XXXYII. 

* 

AN EXTRAORDINARY LETTER. 

M ADAME AUBIER’S telegram reached the Ver- 
roys’ house too late in the evening for them to 
send and inform Masson about it. It was not until the 
next day that they sent for him, and about eleven o’clock 
in the morning, our friends being gathered together in the 
dining-room, gave themselves over to all the joyous mer¬ 
riment with which the success of their undertaking inspired 
them. Masson was wild to leave, and the three days of 
patience to which lie was condemned seemed interminably 
long to him. Suddenly lie drew a letter from his pocket, 
and presented it to Marie. 

“ 1 received that this morning,” said he, “ and I under¬ 
stand nothing about it *Can you explain this sudden 
friendship, and these ’plaints of a prisoned bird to me?” 

He presented a letter, in its torn envelope, to w Madame 
Verroy, who, at her first glance, and even before seeing 
the handwriting, exclaimed: 

“ Philomend ! I recognize her way of wiping the blots 
with her little finger; there is one on the back of 7 the 
envelope, in tlfe corner.” 

“It is true! I had not remarked it,” said Masson,* 
laughing. “*Is it an inveterate habit with her, then ? ” 

“ She could not write without it; she would think 

20 
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she had made faults in orthography else,” Charles an¬ 
swered. 

“Ah! there are some,” continued Masson ; but read 
it. The contents are curious—not more so than* its 
appearance, however.” " 

Marie read out loud : 

“Dear Monsieur Masson: 

* I promised, when I should be far away from you, to 
write to you—” 

“ Did you ever ask her to do so ? ” 

“Never in .all ray life.” 

“ It is a purely gratuitous promise, and, therefore, the 
more meritorious,” said Charles. “ Continue, my dear 
wife.” 

“—I keep my promise, although I have nothing very 
interesting to tell you. I found my house and all my small 
surroundings as they were before I left, excepting that 
everything was very damp—” * # 

“She ought not to have stayed away so long,” Charles 
interrupted. “ Continue.”' „ 

“—I have not been here long, and yet it seems to me 
that* it is a century eince I returned ; the time that I 
spoilt in P$nis is like a dream to me, and I much fear 
that l can never accustom myself to Di6lette again—” 

“A blot wiped out with her finger,” said ^Charles, who 
was looking at the leltcr from the corner of his eye. 
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“No, Charles, it i§ not a blot; it’s a word scratched 
out.” 

“ Go ort; so ranch the better.” * * 

• * 

“—Everything seems dull and u^ly to me here; in order 
to like thi^ place, I am obliged to recall to myself, that 
you found extraordinary beauty in it, which I do not dis¬ 
cover. Ah ! my dear friend, life is very hard for a woman 
alone In the world, and isolated, whose tastes place her 
above the society that surrounds her-— 1 ” 

“All! ah! ah ! ” said Charles. 

« 

“—And who has known no happiness for many years, 
except.the time she passed in Paris—” 

“ Why, she writes like Madame de Sevign<3! ” 

“—The souvenir of the friendship you showed me, the 
delicate attentions that you paid me—*” - 

“What! did you pay her dclicatQ attentions? That’s 
fine! I shall tell Virginia about it.” 

“ Let me enjoy the reading, please,” said Masson, with 
the most amusing shrug of his shoulders. “ In ypur wife’s 
mouth, those phrases ttike a poetical turn that I did not 
find they possessed on paper.” 

“—Is the only joy I know at present, "and I lotffc to 
recall those delicious moments. No, I do n<Jt like what 
surrounds me here; I cannot find anything beautiful in # 
the gray stones of the cliffs, or the sands of the downs; 
what I would love, were I not condemned tp live in a 
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place I detest, among people who cannot understand me, 
would be a little, modest house in Paris, where I could 
have the happiness ofVceing you sometimes, and to know 
that T had a few friends about me, whilst here 1 am * all 
alone—” 

“And La vend, what has she done witli him ?” said the 
incorrigible interrupter. 

“—You will answer me, will you not, my dear friend? 
I have had confidence in your friendly words ; you will 
not cause me the sorrow of a disappointment that would, 
perhaps, be the bitterest of all the sorrows of my life! 

“Your faithful friend, 

“ PhILOM fcNE CRfirrN, 

“ nee IIensey,” 

“What does that mean?” repeated Masson, with his 
eyes lost in vacancy, and his chin in the palm of his hand. 

“You, also, are too stupid!” said Charles, contempt- 

“How? People declare‘that I have some wit—-just a 
little.” 1 

“You are too stupid, if you do not see what that turtle¬ 
dove, in quest of a mate wishes.” « 

“What?” * 

“ Don’t you see that she wishes to marry .you, bod*y and 
soul?” 

* 

“I?” exclaimed Masson, taking his head in his hands. 
“ I ? ” he repeated, hi a vexed tone, that # made his two 
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friends burst out laughing. “Oh! the old idiot! But, 
say, it is nothing but an absurd joke.” 

“Nothing is truer in the world.* 

Seriously?” 

“On my .word of honor!” 

Masson took his hands slowly away from his head, 
which they had been still clasping, and let them fall on 
his knctes with such a despairing expression that the young 
people's hilarity redoubled. 

“What did I ever do to her,” said lie, “that she should 
so turn me into ridicule?” 

“ That, my friend,” said Charles, “ is a secret between 
your conscience and yourself.” 

“What must I answer her?” said the unfortunate 
fellojv. 

“I wilj^take charge of it; I am going to write to her: 

• * 

“My Dear Cousin: 

“Masson has received your letter;.lie begs me to thank 
you for the jlevotcd affection you have been so kind °.s to 
show him ; he cannot do so hiipsclf, because he is absorbed 
with the preparations for his. marriage with •Virginie 
Beuron—a marriage that does not surprise you, I am 
sure; for, with your usual cleverness, you must have 
suspected their plans—” 

“ Charles!”exclaimed Maine, “you are pitiless.” 

“Justice is serene and implacable, my dear; that is* 
what makes ks strength and its beauty! The plaintive 
Philomdne will soon hear from me!” f 
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CHAPTER, XXXVIII. 

TURNING TIIE TABLES. 

H OWEVER, it was not Charles wlio undertook to 
announce Masson’s marriage to the uifhappy 
Madame Cr6pin, but Marie, rather, who tried to make the 
best of it; but although she hid the bitter pill under a 
quantity of sweetest preserves, the fact existed, and 'the 
blow was rude. 

When she received the letter, Philomenc remained for 
a long while motionless and dumb; the anger of having 
allowed herself to be so grossly mistaken, the jealous fury 
of a woman who is disdained for another, the ijgalization 
of the ridicule she had so weakly brought upon herself, 
put her into such an indescribable, violent state of mind, 
that she might have* died of suffocation from its effects, 
had not Heaven reserved another destiny for her. In 
spite of Lavencfs affirmations she had doubted it all till 
then—uol daring to go s to see M a ^ amo Aubier, and 
refusing to believe the village gos&ip. This blow, although 
it had been foreseen, affected her tremendously. 

When she hhd recovered her ‘calmness a little, her first 
impulse wa^ to tear her cousin’s letter into a thousand 
pieces and to stamp on them with rage; then she bestowed 
upon her thfc least flattering epithets possible. It was 
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Marie’s fault, certainly. Had she not persisted, in spite 
of Philoindne’s advice, in inviting that silly Virginia to lu r 
house, who now took from her something much more than 
the* object of her romantic love—the crowning of a life 
full of washed ambition ! • 

The blow was a terrible one; all the mdre, however, 
because; Madame Crepin would never really feel it, thanks 
to the* thick iron-coating of pride that protected her. 
Mane’s pity, in announcing the news to her in a thousand 
cautious terms that wore full of delicate feeling, had all 

been in vain ; her kind words of consolation, of reason and 

» 

affection wore all lost upon hot*; her cousin^did not in the 
least appreciate them ; far from that, she found an express 
insult,* a marked determination to blame upon her 
in them. 

What would she not have given to have been able to 
have taken back her useless confession? Bui accom¬ 
plished facts arc pitiless, and neither let themselves bo 
softened nor bribed, and the confession subsisted. 

“Bah !”*thought Philomfcne, “if she ever speaks to me 
about it again, I will tell 4ier that it is she who is 
deceived, and'that I never spoke to her about it. v 

Full of a noble pride, the result of her strength, she 
took her best* pen, and with the addition of a few blots, 
she wrote what follows: • 


“My Dear Marie:—I have just received your Tetter, 
and for more* than three hours I have been-sitting in the 
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same place reading it over, and asking myself if it were 
really you who wrote it. What I told you in regard to 
Masson has been interpreted by yourself in «a way so 
distant from my thought, that I ask 1 myself whether I •am 
not dreaming? Who ever could have thought that I 
had any other feelings for him, save those of a sister? 
Certainly, I did tell you that he resembled my husband, 
and that that resemblance had inspired me with the deepest 
affection for him, but there was nothing in that to ‘give 
you cause for filling me with shame by attributing feelings 
to me of which I am incapable. 

“I hope sincerely you have had enough good sense 
not to have toM any one about the suppositions you have 
made, and the feelings you have lent me in your Imagi¬ 
nation, for, although I believe those who know me are 
clever enough not to give any credence to such improb¬ 
able ideas, it would not be pleasant for me to think that 
any one could believe me capable of wishing to marry a 
man younger than myself. Thank Heaven ! I have not 
yet been obliged to blush in 'any one’s presence, and 
undeserved calumnies should not draw down upon me 
this sham^. 

“ I remain your devoted ctfusin, 

“ Piiilom^ne Chapin, 

“ nee Hensey.” 

t 

Wh.en Madam<#Verroy received this letter she was 
alone. t She read it over several times, rubbing her eyes 
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at each phrase; then she turned it over ih all its different 
meanings, but it remained the same thing in no matter 
what light she looked at it, and # tjie young woman not 
beiflg able to make up her mind about the extraordinary 
letter, laid it aside to await her husband’s return. 

Charles read it; and then returned it to his wife, 
smiling. 

“I) 9 es it amuse you?” said Marie to him, a Jittle 
annoyed at seeing the effect that what had so upset # her 
produced on him, 

? I find it very droll and very natural; yes, it amuses 
me, for her Injurious words cannot harm us, and as a 
study it is an interesting subject.” 

. “It?is a final quarrel,” sighed Marie. 

“Heaven be praised for it! That woman would 
have eaten' up our last farthing if that good Masson 
had not frustrated her. We will be indebted to him 
for this all our lives. Unfortunately, he did not do it on 
purpose.” 

“ I was # very fond of her, however,” murmured the 
young woman, regretfully. 

“You had your trouble for nothing!” her husband 
concluded in manner of consolation. “You will love. 
Virginia in her stead, and you will benefit by the exchange, 

I assure you?’ 

Viiginie’s name and memory were a talismsfa for 
those who knew her. One could not think of her without 
feeling the charm of her sweet beauty and loving hea$. 
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Plnlom&ne’s image was banished from the fireside where 
she had endeavored to bring sorrow, and no one thought 
anything more about her at the end of a week’s <time. 

Madame Crepin, however, was a prey to a thousand 
anguishes. She had jl riven La vend *away in a moment 
of anger—apd now disagreeable reports in regard to her¬ 
self came back to her. The grain merchant h iy\ been 
seen .coming out of her house on the fatal night she hud 
enticed him there; people spoke about it discreetly, 
but smilingly; her 'good friends were not sparing in 
their taunts to her, and certain very straight-laced dames, 
in the best society of the place, feigned when they met 
her not to se6 her, so that they would not be obliged to 
bow to her. 

“Must I marry him in order to repair my reputation?” 
Philomdnc asked herself one clay. “ I detest him, how¬ 
ever, very much. Mon Dien l how I do detest him ! If 
I catch Kim I will make him pay for all his disagreeable 
actions.” , 

By a touching coincidence Lavenel at that very moment 
whipped his marc who had. been newly sbodden, for he 
was thinking of Pliilomfcnc # and the poor boast, who was 
•trotting her best however, completed the illusion by 
kicking in the shafts energetically, which did r^ot ameliorate 
his condition. * 

Tht two disagreeable persons, whom Providence had so 
admirably designed to punish each other reciprocally for 
their faults, mijghfc have remained etAnally separated but 
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lor tne intervention of,some kind souls. Madame Aubier, 
who had married her goddaughter, and had nothing 
to do white the young couple were«on their wedding jour¬ 
ney, took pity one day’on Madame Crepiifs emaciated face 
and discomfited expression. This Jattcr was really dying 
from anger and spite. She made allusion to Lavenel about 
his nocturnal interview with his betrothed, and to the, 
harm the latter had suffered from it, and profiting by the 
fact lhat our friend had a pressing need for money, .she 
ended by extracting a promise from*him that he would 
make a n?w proposal. 

Then Philontenc’s turn came, whom .she influenced 
through her self-love and her anxiety about her reputa- 
tron; moreover, Madame Lavenel, who had returned to 
more maternal sentiments, had showered attention and 
thoughtfulness upon her, so that one fine day the Mayor 
united forever these two beings who hated each other cor- 
dially, and who only had the most mediocre esteem for one 
another. # Their home does not pass *it Dietetic for a small 
paradise.* • 

A month had passed at this time since Masson and his 
wife, who had returned from their jvedding tripin MaQon- 
nais, had inhabited a pretty little hou.se that was situated 
nearly on tty* edge of the beach, in which a thousand 
things unknown to the, inhabitants of tl^t country had 
grouped themselves together little by little, mid had made 
a charming home. Besides, the room that had. been 
Philomfcne^ wa3 alVays ready for them # at JM.onsieuT’ 
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and Madame Verroy’s house whenever they had a fancy 
to pass three months in Paris. 

Ask Masson, if you J i lie, whether he regrets the theatre, 
and you. will see.what his answer will be ! • 

Only, and this phenomena has not yet been explained— 

when the pi^us souls at X-in Magonnais congratulate 

Madame Masson on her son’s return to family life, she 
begins her answer by smiling and ends it with & sigh. 
Dogs she by any chance regret his past renown ? 


THE END. 








